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WHY RUSSIA DISTRUSTS ENGLAND 


TuE visit of the Emperor of Russia to the Queen coincides with a 
momentous crisis in the affairs of Europe, and above all in the 
relations of the countries over which the two monarchs reign. 
England and Russia seem to be standing at the parting of the ways, 
and to have before them the choice either of a permanent friendship, 
with all its attendant blessings, or of a lasting estrangement and 
hostility, accompanied by perils the unspeakable gravity of which 
cannot be exaggerated. It is natural in these circumstances that all 
who wish well to their own country, and who are not inspired by any 
feeling of deadly hostility to Russia, should be asking themselves 
whether something cannot be done to bring about a change for the 
better in the relations of the two States. Their anxiety to see such 
a change effected is increased by their knowledge of the fact that a 
good understanding between Great Britain and Russia would mean 
the termination of the orgies of devilish cruelty in the dominions of 
the Sultan. There is apparently no other way in which the occupant 
of the Yildiz Kiosk can be reached and curbed. We have therefore 
a double motive for wishing to come to terms with Russia, the motive 
of an enlightened self-interest and the motive of common humanity. 
The Czar visits the Queen as a friend and ally, closely connected 
by marriage with the royal family of this country. In this character 
he has received a welcome of the genuine warmth of which he 
can make no complaint. Yet it is impossible to forget that every 
effort has been made, not only by the Russian press but by the journals 
of France and Germany, to convince us that the nation over which 
the Czar rules is our enemy, and that under no circumstances will e 
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she abandon her attitude of confirmed suspicion and hostility with 
regard to this country. It is difficult to withstand the evidence 
which is brought forward to support this contention. It is almost 
impossible, in face of the daily insults and malignant innuendoes 
showered upon us by the journalists of the four chief capitals of 
Europe, to feel that there is any hope of a change for the better in 
the situation. When we are told that such a movement as that we 
are now witnessing for expressing horror at the massacres of the 
Armenians is a crafty device on the part of English statesmen to 
enable them to carry out unobserved some secret plot of their own 
against the peace of Europe and the interests of Russia, itis almost 
impossible not to give way to a feeling of despair. How can we ever 
hope to be on good terms with those who misunderstand us so 
completely and so maliciously ? 

Yet it is well to bear in mind two facts that forbid this feeling of 
despair. The first is that not so many years ago it was this country 
which cherished an inveterate suspicion of Russia, and refused to 
believe in the goodness of her motives, no matter what might be 
the apparent worthiness of her actions. The other is that when we 
survey the history of Europe during the last forty years, we are 
driven, in common fairness, to admit that the Russians have some 
excuse for their present sentiments towards us. 

During the greater part of the lifetime of most of us Russia has 
been the acknowledged bogey of the Englishman. Our older men 
remember the Crimean War, when we fought her openly, inflicting 
upon her enormous material injury and gaining for ourselves a 
victory that few of us now regard as having been worth the price 
paid for it. Since then we have been afflicted by recurrent panics, of 
all of which Russia has been the cause. On the Bosphorus, in Asia 
Minor, in Afghanistan, in Central Asia, she has been the nightmare 
of our dreams, for ever disturbing our rest and filling us with appre- 
hension. How many names of remote Asiatic cities and passes have 
we not had upon our lips during the last thirty years, each one of 
which has seemed for the moment to be the final, long-sought 
casus belli, and not one of which the average Englishman, on search- 
ing his memory, could now recall? More than once during that 
period we have come dangerously near to war; and on one memo- 
rable occasion we seemed, as the late Earl of Derby declared, not to 
be drifting, as in the Crimean days, but to be positively rushing into 
such a conflict. When we look back we can all see for ourselves that 
not one of the matters which seemed at the moment to have so much 
importance—neither Merv, nor Kandahar, nor Herat, nor Penjdeh 
—was really worth the sacrifice of a single army corps. And yet for 
all these years we have honestly believed that each new crisis as it 
arose was to lead to the downfall of the British Empire unless we 
resisted Russia to the death. 
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And during all that period we have scoffed at the explanations 
offered by St. Petersburg, have persistently refused to believe in 
Muscovite good faith, and even when men like the late Emperor have 
taken steps to make that good faith indisputable, have hinted 
pleasantly that, after all, behind the Emperor there were other 
men not quite so scrupulous whom, autocrat though he might be, 
he was powerless to control. When we remember what our own 
attitude towards Russia was during this period in our history—a 
period which has only just been closed—we may possibly view with 
greater tolerance the present attitude of Russia towards ourselves. 

But we are deeply and rightly hurt at the insulting imputations 
which it pleases the St. Petersburg and Moscow Press to cast upon > 
the genuineness of our pity for the perishing Armenians. It adds to 
our chagrin to discover that in Paris and in Germany the official 
view of the popular uprising in this country is practically the same 
as that taken in Russia. But can we find no cause or excuse for 
suspicions which every Englishman knows to be absolutely unfounded ? 
For such an excuse we have only to go back for twenty years. 
September 1876 saw the United Kingdom convulsed by an agitation 
far more remarkable than that which we are now witnessing. Men 
of all classes and of both political parties joined in what seemed to 
be a holy war against the Sultan—the same Sultan who still sits in 
the Yildiz Kiosk, watching with cynical eyes that outer world in 
which he has never mixed. If one thing seemed certain after the 
memorable St. James’s Hall Conference—greatest and most striking 
of all the public meetings this generation has witnessed—it was that 
Great Britain would never again stand between Abdul Hamid and his 
just doom, that Turkey would never again find protection under the 
shadow of the English flag, and that we would welcome gladly any 
hand that was stretched forth to save the Christians of the Ottoman 
Empire from their oppressors. In 1877 Alexander the Second took 
upon himself the task of rescuing Bulgaria from the assassins and 
ravishers of Asia Minor. He accomplished that task successfully at an 
enormous cost to himself. Russia was crippled for years by her cam- 
paign in the Balkans. What was her reward? She saw the Treaty of 
San Stefano torn upat Berlin, chiefly through the influence of England ; 
she had to surrender almost everything she had gained; and she 
found that whilst she was thus despoiled of the fruits of her victory, 
Great Britain, under the Anglo-Turkish Convention, not only gave 
her guarantee for the safety of the Sultan’s dominions in Asia Minor 
—that is to say, the territory most directly threatened by Russia— 
but carried off for her own benefit a substantial piece of loot in the 
shape of the island of Cyprus. I do not recall this old story for the 
purpose of raising a party controversy. Lord Beaconsfield’s policy in 
those days may be left to the judgment of history. But is there any 
fair-minded man, whether he be a Liberal or a Conservative, who, 
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trying to put himself in the place of a Russian, and remembering 
the events of 1876-78, can feel surprised that Russia is distrustful of 
our present policy, and is even cynically unmindful of the protesta- 
tions of absolute disinterestedness with which we accompany our 
expressions of sympathy with the Armenians? The misfortune is 
that, whether well or illfounded, so long as this is the temper of the 
Russian people—so long as they believe in their hearts that Great 
Britain, whatever policy she may appear to be pursuing, is thinking 
only of herself and is chiefly desirous of procuring her own aggrandise- 
ment at the expense of her great rival in the East—there can be no 
real security for the peace of Europe, and the nightmare of constant 
anxiety must continue to weigh upon the statesmen of Great Britain. 

Is it not time for us to do something to convince Russia that we 
have changed our views with regard to her position in Europe? That 
we have changed them is now recognised by everybody in this 
country. Whether the change is due to Mr. Gladstone’s unceasing 
attempts, whilst he remained in public life, to convince his fellow- 
countrymen of Russian good faith, or to the logic of facts, or, as is 
more probably the case, to one of those psychological waves which 
from time to time affect the opinions of nations as well as of indi- 
vidual men, I do not pretend to say. But the change is real and 
unmistakable, and proofs of its reality may be gathered not only in 
Parliament, where the raiser of the Muscovite bogey is now a dis- 
credited personage, but in our newspapers and political clubs. The 
policy of the Crimean War—the war which ought never to have been 
waged—is dead. The policy of the Berlin Treaty is evidently mori- 
bund. It is hardly necessary to say in an English review that this 
country has never wanted Constantinople for itself. But every year 
that has passed since 1878 has witnessed an increased indifference 
in England with regard to the ownership of that great city. The 
common sentiment for some years past has been summed up in the 
words ‘anybody must be better than the Turk.’ The ‘anybody’ 
may not have consciously included Russia; nay, it may even con- 
sciously have excluded that particular settlement of the ownership. 
But the mere fact that the Turk should have been deposed from 
his old place in our favour as the necessary ally of this country on 
the Bosphorus, and ‘ the bulwark ’—heaven save the mark !—‘ against 
the barbarism of the North,’ speaks volumes to those of us who can 
remember the old days. He is no longer ‘such a gentleman’ and 
‘such a good fellow.’ We have ceased to be anxious to furnish him 
with money, or to slobber over him at banquets and in newspaper 
articles.’ Our former idol has, in fact, been cast beneath our feet. 
This is undoubtedly a great change in public opinion, and it alone 
would make an arrangement with Russia not quite impossible—if 
only we could convince the Russians that the change is a fact. 

The absolute ownership of Constantinople is a question far too 
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vast and complicated to be discussed offhand in these pages, but it 
is something to feel justified in saying that Great Britain would be 
able to approach the discussion of that question with a comparatively 
open mind, and that she would certainly not seek to resist any con- 
clusion regarding it which the other Powers of Europe might arrive 
at. It has, in fact, ceased to be a question of paramount interest to 
this country, and we are in consequence able to consider it dispas- 
sionately, if not absolutely without prejudice. We know that at this 
moment Russian influence is paramount at Constantinople. Of that 
fact we have had during the past twelve months conclusive evidence. 
But where are there any signs of a revival of the old feeling of panic 
because this is the case? Twenty years ago the country would have 
been convulsed with anger and filled with apprehension if it had 
learned that the English ambassador had ceased to be a power at 
the court of the Sultan, and that the representative of Russia was 
supreme. This is what has happened now, and yet nobody troubles, 
nor does anyone raise a cry of alarm. The sole regret of the people 
of Great Britain appears to be that, having secured this overwhelming 
influence in the counsels of the Sultan, Russia should be using it to 
such little purpose so far as the interests of outraged humanity are 
concerned. 

As for the question of the opening of the Dardanelles, opinion in 
Great Britain, so far as it is possible to gather it, is still more com- 
plaisant towards Russia than upon the question of Constantinople. 
Experts, both political and military, have published opinions with 
regard to the effect of that measure which are decidedly reassuring. 
Our chief national interest in the Eastern Mediterranean is the Suez 
Canal. But apparently the judges on such questions agree in the 
conclusion that in time of war the Canal can be used by none of the 
Powers. That would have been a very serious matter for England 
five-and-twenty years ago ; but now, with our triple- and quadruple- 
expansion engines, we can in case of need do without the Canal and 
keep up communications with India as regular and as swift as those 
we had by way of the Canal only a few years back. No doubt the 
alliance between France and Russia is a very serious factor, affecting 
materially the question of the admission of Russia to the Mediterranean 
by way of the Dardanelles. But it is more serious for Austria and 
Italy than for England, and it is, at all events, one about which the 
British public do not seem particularly to concern themselves. 
Against any arguments founded on the Franco-Russian entente the 
average Englishman is disposed to set the enormous advantages that 
would be derived from a friendly understanding between the two 
greatest empires of the world—an understanding which would not of 
course be procured without some sacrifice on both sides, but which, 
if it were to be attained, would compensate both parties to it a hundred- 
fold for all the sacrifices they might have made in arriving at it. 
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My purpose is not, however, to discuss questions, either of detail 
or of high policy, that can only be properly treated by those who 
have access to the most authoritative sources of information. It is 
rather to state what I conceive to be the present attitude of the 
people of this country towards Russia, and to show how real and how 
remarkable is the transformation that has taken place in public 
opinion since the days of the Berlin Treaty. Russia is at present 
bitterly hostile to us, though, as I have tried to show, she is not 
without some excuses for her hostility. So longas this feeling exists 
on her side, the peace of Europe must be in danger, while the 
Turkish assassin will continue to enjoy full liberty to carry on his 
devilish work against the Christians who lie at his mercy. But is it 
not possible that we may bring about a change in Russian feeling 
towards Great Britain analogous to that which has unquestionably 
taken place in British feeling towards Russia? Can we not convince 
the Czar and his people that there is on our side no desire to keep up 
the old antagonism at Constantinople? Taught by the bitter lesson 
of 1878, they suspect our intentions now, and foolishly delude them- 
selves with the idea that our deep sympathy with the Sultan’s victims 
—a sympathy which exists in every household in the land—is an 
artful piece of hypocrisy covering some scheme of selfish wickedness. 
If we can remove that delusion from their minds, if we can satisfy, 
not only the Emperor of Russia, but his ministers and his people, 
that they have nothing to fear from us so far as any designs antago- 
nistic to Russian interests in Turkey are concerned, we shall have 
rendered the best possible service to ourselves and to the whole 
world. That we desire to draw nothing for ourselves out of the 
seething cauldron of intrigue and passion at Constantinople, that 
our interest in the Armenian question is absolutely generous and 
unselfish, and that we would infinitely rather see Russia undertaking 
the chastisement of the Sultan single-handed than see that task 
unattempted, are, I believe, sentiments common to the overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country. But are they sentiments 
which are shared by Lord Salisbury and his colleagues? That, 
after all; is the crucial question so far as the establishment of better 
relations between the two governments is concerned. 

At present the Russian people stand upon the unpleasant memory 
of the Berlin Treaty, and with that memory enshrined in their hearts 
they listen with sullen indifference to the cries of distress which 
reach them from Turkey. If we could pluck that memory from their 
breasts, if we could give them reason to feel confident that if they 
undertook, either single-handed or along with others, the work of 
liberation and chastisement in the dominions now given over to the 
Sultan, they would not find that when the work was done England 
would snatch the fruits of victory from them, they might assume a 
different and nobler attitude, and the world might be relieved from 
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the shame under which it now lies. So far as one can understand it, 
the opinion of this country would be warmly in favour of such a 
pledge being given by our statesmen. Are our statesmen themselves 
of the same way of thinking? One hopes that they are; but in any 
ease it may, I think, be said with some show of confidence that, 
whatever happens, the British people will never again allow a Prime 
Minister to use the might of this country for the purpose of defend- 
ing the Ottoman Empire, and will never sanction any fresh engage- 
ment which makes them responsible for ‘keeping a ring’ for the 
Sultan and his fiends while they indulge in such a saturnalia as 
that of Sassun. Whether they care to believe it or not, the Russians 
are secure henceforth from such a policy on the part of England as 
that which twenty years ago they felt so keenly and which they still 
resent so bitterly. 

The late Mr. Froude, in his Life of Lord Beaconsfield, used certain 
pertinent words which, coming from a man who was certainly not ‘a 
Little Englander’ or a friend of latter-day Radicalism, ought to have 
some weight with those who may regard the opinions of living Radicals 
with suspicion. Speaking of the Jingo agitation of 1878 he says: 

Of the tens of thousands who gathered in Hyde Park to shout for war, how 
many had considered what a war with Russia might involve? Bismarck could 
not understand Disraeli’s attitude. ‘ Why cannot you be friends with Russia and 
settle your differences peacefully ?’ he said to him at the beginning of the dispute. 
‘Why not put an end once for all to this miserable Turkish business, which 
threatens Europe every year or two with war?’ Why not, indeed? ...In such a 
war we stand to lose all and gain nothing, while in itself it would be nothing less 
than a crime against mankind. We are told that a cordial co-operation with 
Russia is impossible. It will not be made more possible by a quarrel over Turkey. 


Yet to a peaceful arrangement we must come at last if the quarrel is not to be 
pursued till one or other of us is destroyed. 


There is happily no war feeling on our side at this moment. It 
is peace with Russia, not war, that we want. Will our statesmen be 
wise enough and strong enough to take advantage of this feeling on 
the part of the nation to put an end to the old jealousies and hatreds, 
and to establish that cordial understanding with Russia which alone 
can make impossible a struggle such as that which Froude justly 
described as ‘a crime against mankind’ ? 

Wemyss REI. 
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THE CRY FOR FRAUDULENT MONEY 
IN AMERICA 


WHEN a man with good reputation suddenly goes wrong, it is naturab 
to seek some explanation for his conduct. Sometimes his fall is 
attributed to heredity, or laid to the art of successful concealment. 
Again, it may be claimed that misfortune has merely developed traits 
long dormant, or that, in the latest cant, he is the victim of ‘de- 
generation.’ So when a great national political party in the United 
States, from being conservative, careful, even to cautiousness, of 
rights and interests, proud of its traditions and its history, and 
anxious for the respect of its adherents and the country, as well as. 
for votes and power, makes itself deliberately the ally of the worst 
elements in the eclectic population of a great country ; when it places 
over the doors of its Convention Hall the sign ‘Danger: Beware,’ 
shamelessly proclaiming that it is devoted to the policy of repudiation, 
that plunder and anarchy are among the most innocent of its purposes, 
and that it welcomes the adventurers it has always opposed, it is 
certainly time to ask some questions. It is a phenomenon, and, as 
such, it must be interesting to attempt to trace, even in the most un- 
satisfactory way, some of the processes which accompany the appear- 
ance of signs and wonders. This becomes the more imperative when 
one has long been attached to such an organisation, has given to it 
such support as he ‘could, and has found in it congenial associations, 
both as to doctrine and individuals. 

When the Civil War closed in 1865, the Democratic party, torn. 
asunder by division five years before, was able at once to resume its 
work more or less systematically in every State in the Union, and 
thus to show that it was a truly national organisation. Its partisans 
had fought, in perhaps equal numbers, on either side during a great 
contest, and so were better able than others to understand what civil 
war meant. During the struggle its leaders were in a hopeless 
minority in both Houses of Congress, and were only able in the most 
fitful way to gain control of a few State Legislatures. Among them 
were many men of character, ability, and patriotism who, firmly 
attached to the Union at all times, were peculiarly fitted to bind up 
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the wounds it had made. They did so with a devotion and a heroism 
truly great, and so became the brake upon the wheel of fanaticism at 
a time when it was difficult, almost to impossibility, to find such a 
thing as conservatism. 

Scearcely was the conflict over, when great financial problems 
pressed for solution. From a simple country, without taxes, without 
even the annual expenditure now made in a fourth-class European 
State, with no necessity or desire to study or master questions of 
finance, there had sprung into being, almost without thought, a great 
nation, with new impulses and ambitions, and with a debt unexampled 
in human history when the brief period in which it was incurred is 
taken into account. Few men had thought of finance, fewer had 
had an opportunity to deal with it, and none of them was in the 
Democratic Opposition. Much uncertain, tentative work followed. 
Gold payment had been suspended, vast amounts of irredeemable 
paper were in circulation among a people never over-familiar with 
the value and appearance of gold, and for whom during all their 
history a currency in the form of paper has had a strange and un- 
accountable fascination. 

The debt had been created largely on a paper basis, and when the 
first hints of liquidation came, the issue was raised that the bonds 
representing this indebtedness ought to be paid in ‘ greenbacks ’— 
the name given to the legal tender currency created by the Act of 
February, 1862. Many of the leading men of the dominant party 
assumed this position, among them some who for many years have 
shown forth fruits meet for repentance by strenuous and successful 
efforts to assist and maintain the national honour. After full dis- 
cussion, this issue was settled by a declaration that the bonds should 
be paid in coin—a decision from which the people of the United 
States have never wavered. But the Democrats were in opposition. 
Although they were gradually regaining power in some of the States 
of the North, their friends in the South were struggling with recon- 
struction schemes and with those financial questions of purely 
personal interest which marked the border line between starvation 
and plenty. Naturally, they had no time, and less inclination or 
power, to make any contributions to the elucidation of great fiscal 
difficulties. 

Within a few years it became apparent that the prosperity which 
had been supposed to accompany inflation was not, after all, the 
highest and most enduring kind; so when the Government ceased to 
print new issues of currency and began to pay some of its bonded 
debt, times were said to have become hard, and there was a sigh in 
many quarters for the return of the days of a dollar worth only forty 
cents, instead of one which had gradually appreciated until it was 
worth more than twice this sum. This sentiment was particularly 
strong in what was then known as the West—the country beyond 
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the Alleghany Mountains. In Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois there was 
a fairly continuous demand for the payment of the bonds in green- 
backs, for a cessation of the process of retiring this irredeemable 
currency, which had come to be spoken of as ‘money,’ and for its 
taxation. 

In 1868 the first Presidential canvass after the close of the war 
was entered upon. The Republicans nominated General Grant as 
their candidate—although it is not known that he had ever voted a 
Republican ticket—and declared the following to be their creed on 
finance : : 


‘We denounce all forms of repudiation as a national crime, and the national 
honour requires the payment of the public debt in the utmost good faith to all 
creditors at home and abroad, not only according to the letter, but the spirit of 
the law under which it was contracted. 


A few weeks later the Democrats held their convention, and put 
forth the following as their confession of faith : 


Where the obligations of the Government do not expressly state upon their 
face, or the law under which they were issued does not provide, that they shall be 
paid in coin, they ought, in right and justice, to be paid in the lawful money of 
the United States. 


A demand was made for the equal taxation of every species 
of property, ‘including Government bonds and other public securities,’ 
and was followed up by this glittering generality: ‘One currency 
for the Government and the people, the labourer and the office-holder, 
the pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the bondholder.’ 
This was vague, but it was understood to mean, and did mean, 
attachment to the greenback. The platform was made to fit an Ohio 
candidate ; but the convention defeated him, and nominated Horatio 
Seymour, then recently Governor of New York, one of the noblest 
and highest-minded men developed in our politics, and he was com- 
pelled to go to defeat repudiating the platform upon which he 
stood. 

As aresult of this, the Democrats veered round rapidly toward 
sound finance, and in 1870 their convention in New York enume- 
rated, among other Republican shortcomings, ‘inability to devise an 
intelligent financial policy and the restoration of a sound currency.’ 
In the same year the Supreme Court of the United States declared 
that the law which gave the greenbacks legal power was unconstitu- 
tional, Chief Justice Chase, who, as Secretary of the Treasury, had 
issued them, delivering the majority opinion. This was reversed by 
the full bench the next year, but its effect was that no national con- 
vention of either of the great parties endorsed such a currency 
until this year. Another result was that the labour organisations, 
then much more potent in the making of political opinions than 
now, began to condemn the national bank system—also devised 
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during the war period—and to demand the substitution of ‘legal 
tender notes as the exclusive currency of the nation.’ Within a few 
years this doctrine had no party authority behind it, other than 
that represented by a faction whose members called themselves 
‘ Greenbackers.’ 

We are concerned just now with the attitude on questions of 
finance of the Democratic party only, except in so far as the position 
of other organisations may have a bearing upon this history. In 
1872 an independent element inside the Republican party held a 
national convention in Cincinnati, and nominated Horace Greeley 
for President. The Democrats endorsed this ticket, both standing on 
the same platform. It would be difficult to find a financial senti- 
ment more diverse from that just quoted out of the platform of 1868. 
They declared that ‘the public credit must be sacredly maintained, 
and we denounce repudiation in every form and guise. A speedy 
return to specie payments is demanded alike by the highest con- 
siderations of commercial morality and honest government.’ The 
candidate was defeated, but as a result of the movement—and 
especially because of its changed attitude on finance—thousands of 
men who had left the party in the days of the war came back to its 
ranks, while other thousands of active and intelligent young men in 
every part of the country were drawn into it. From that time it can 
date its revival. It began at once to gain victories in every part of 
the Union, and was able in 1874 to regain control of the House of 
Representatives and to increase its membership in the Senate. Most 
important of all was its ability to promote the return of good feeling 
between the long-sundered sections of the country; to reward the 
devotion of its followers, not only with official recognition, but with 
something more valuable in the way of influence ; to regain its power 
as representing once more, in an organised way, the conservative 
ideas and instincts of its earlier history. It had men like Bayard 
and Thurman in the Senate, and in the House of Representatives 
some leaders worthy of the new position and power it had conquered 
for itself. 

No man ever did more conspicuous or timely service in any 
country within the same time than did Thomas F. Bayard during 
this period as a senator from the State of Delaware. His ability and 
lofty character, his relations with his associates on the personal 
side, his knowledge of every part of his country, but, above all, his 
never-failing courage and honesty in opposing every financial scheme 
of doubtful soundness, gave him a unique position. Had his advice 
been followed, either by his opponents when in power, or by his 
friends when they succeeded to it, the United States would long ago 
have been placed in the most advantageous position so far as their 
finances were concerned, and the party to which he was attached 
would not have been subjected to attack and capture bya gang of 
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political pirates. His public service was of an all-round character, 
but he always gave an emphasis to sound finance which led him to 
place it above and before all others. It would not be possible to pay 
too high a tribute to the unselfishness and patriotism of one whose 
fortune it was to render to his country the most conspicuous service, 
the value of which, not yet fully recognised, is certain to command for 
him a high place in our history. 

In 1876 the Democratic party came under the domination of 
the late Samuel J. Tilden, whose wonderful organising mind, severe 
training in the political principles which underlie our government, 
and knowledge of practical affairs, tended to fix anew the policy of 
the party on a sound basis. No man could know better how to resist 
the advance of movements dangerous at once to the country and his 
party. He knew how to manage men, making appeal at once to 
reason and interest. His canvass for the Presidency was one of the 
marvels of modern politics, and its success was conspicuous in fixing 
for a long time the policy of his party. Among a long list of 
reforms declared to be necessary by the convention which nominated 
Mr. Tilden, was one ‘ to establish a sound currency, restore the public 
credit, and maintain the national honour.’ This buried ‘ greenbackism,’ 
that dangerous doctrine never making another serious appearance 
in a national convention of any recognised party. 

But the unsettled condition of public sentiment on financial 
questions soon led to an assault of a different kind. In 1873, after 
an extended debate, Congress, in making a revision of the coinage 
laws, dropped the silver dollar from the list of coins. This was done, 
after careful investigation, without opposition from any serious ele- 
ment, and the bill was signed by the President without protest from 
any class or interest. It was found that only about 8,000,000 of 
these dollars had been coined since the establishment of the mint in 
1792, and as the ruling price of silver made them worth more than 
the gold dollar, it was deemed useless to continue the coinage only 
to have them seek some other market. Besides, since the suspension 
of specie payment almost none had remained in the country. There 
was nothing in the Act which, under existing conditions, discri- 
minated against silver. But with the discovery of masses of this 
metal in the Rocky Mountain region, the advance in scientific methods, 
which cheapened production, together with the approaching resumption 
of specie payments, fixed in 1875 for the 1st of January, 1879, there 
arose a great outcry about ‘the conspiracy of 1873 against silver’ and 
‘the poor man’s dollar.’ Those elements which had been attracted 
to the greenback because it was cheap, turned their attention to silver, 
which, as it was steadily declining in price, promised in due time to 
meet their demands in the matter of cheapness. 

The final settlement, during the administration of President 
Hayes, of the sectional issue left the South free to take part in political 
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questions of a general character. Although no people could have 
had less practical experience in financial management, there was soon 
manifest a strong sentiment in favour of the various forms of cheap 
money, demand for which had previously been confined to a small 
part of the West. Many of the leading men in the South steadily 
resisted this sentiment, even against their own personal and ambitious 
interests ; but the people were poor and were paying their full share 
of the taxes made necessary by the war ; their products were already 
sharing in the decline which has been going on steadily for many 
years, and demagogues were ready at hand to inflame passion by 
attributing this to the demonetisation of silver, and to the consequent 
disappearance of a coin of which probably not one person in fifty 
then living in the South had so much as seen a specimen. Then 
began the first talk of an alliance between the West and the South, 
than which nothing could be more unnatural, because these widely 
sundered parts did not then, and do not now, come into anything 
like such intimate relations, personal, business, or political, as both 
had and continue to have with the East. They really differ widely in 
origin, sentiment, and productions. 

The first form taken by the silver agitation was the passage in 
the House of a bill providing for the free coinage of silver. This 
was changed in the Senate into a bill, which was made into law over 
the President’s veto, providing for the purchase by the Government 
of silver bullion of the value of not more than 4,000,000 dollars or 
less than 2,000,000 each month, and for its coinage into dollars of 
standard weight and fineness, at the rate of sixteen to one with gold. 
No Secretary of the Treasury under any President belonging to either 
party ever exceeded by any considerable sum the minimum amount, 
as it soon became evident that the silver dollar could not be forced 
into circulation. Every device was tried. When the coin itself was 
rejected, certificates were issued ; but, in spite of all, no large propor- 
tion of the new coinage or its representative was in the hands of 
the people. The Government vaults were soon filled, and resort was 
had to such rooms in public buildings in various cities as could be 
spared from other uses ; and still the cry arose from each succeeding 
President and Secretary of the Treasury for more storage facilities. 
Each vied, too, with his predecessor in demanding the repeal of the 
law, and yet none was able to command in Congress the support 
necessary to bring this about, and it continued in force until 1890, 
when the Republicans, in order to avert the danger of a threatened 
Free Coinage Act and to avoid the party risk involved ina Presidential 
veto—with the prospect that it would be ineffectual—secured the 
repeal of the Act of 1878, and the enactment in its stead of a law 
which directed the purchase each month of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
—-practically the entire silver product of the country at the time— 
and the issue upon it of a new form of certificates, to be known as 
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‘Treasury notes.’ Strangely enough, thiscame to be known as the 
‘Sherman Act,’ in spite of the denial by the veteran Ohio senator of 
responsibility for it. 

The Democratic position on the silver question, as defined by the 
platform of its national conventions or by its candidates for President 
and Vice-President, has never been equivocal. In 1880 it declared 
sententiously for ‘ honest money, consisting of gold and silver and 
paper convertible into coin on demand ; the strict maintenance of 
the public faith, State and national ;’ and in the resulting canvass 
no leader of influence in its ranks joined in the cry for free silver. 
This sentiment found expression through a third party, an order of 
organisation which has been the safety-valve of American politics. 
In 1884 the National Democratic Convention, held in Chicago, went 
still further, adopting the following as its creed on finance: ‘ We 
believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into such money without 
loss,’ and nominated Grover Cleveland for President. In 1888 it 
reaffirmed the same doctrine, renominated Mr. Cleveland, and he 
went todefeat. In 1892 the propagandists of silver had become more 
active, and sought from the National Convention a declaration in 
sympathy with their objects. After a protracted contest in the com- 
mittee, their demands were rejected by a decisive vote, and the party 
adopted the following declaration : 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman Act of 1890 
as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future which 
should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its speedy 
repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without discriminating against 
either metal or charge for mintage ; but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals 
must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be adjusted through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as shall ensure the main- 
tenance of the parity of the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at 
all times in the markets and in the payment of debt ; and we demand that all paper 
currency shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon 
this policy as especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and labouring 
classes, the first and most defenceless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating 
currency. 


The attitude of the Democratic party in six quadrennial national 
conventions and the resulting canvasses, with no variableness or 
shadow of turning, and the agreement—except for certain minatory 
accusations common to partisan tactics everywhere—of the two great 
parties, shows that no sentiment was more firmly fixed in the public 
mind than devotion to a sound financial system. It is emphasised 
by the fact that during the period under examination no man, how- 
ever strongly intrenched he might be in the affections of any State 
or section, was ever seriously considered for nomination as a candi- 
date for President or Vice-President unless he was in thorough 
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accord with this sentiment. It is interesting, too, to note that no 
man who has become President, either by election or succession, to 
whichever party he may have been attached, has failed in what he 
deemed his duty, or because of any unpopularity, real or threatened, 
to use the great powers of his office, the right of veto and all his 
personal influence’to assert and maintain the honour and the good 
faith of the Government of the United States and its citizens. Every 
attempt to pass a bill for the free coinage of silver has come to naught 
because of this determined attitude of one President after another, 
and all have so administered the laws, dangerous though they were, 
as to maintain credit at home and abroad. 

This review of party position would be incomplete if it failed to 
recognise the work of Grover Cleveland, now President, who, as the 
only Democrat to hold the office since 1861, has, so far as finance is 
concerned, had upon his shoulders a burden which few men would 
willingly assume. He has so effectually resisted the demands of 
demagogues and destructives, that he has been able within a few 
years to render to honest government a service quite unparalleled. 
In July 1884, when Mr. Cleveland, then Governor of New York, was 
nominated for the Presidency, he had never been called upon to give 
any practical attention to large financial problems, nor was he widely 
known to his countrymen. But his character for courage and 
honesty was so well recognised that he was elected over one of the 
best known and most brilliant statesmen. Even before his inaugura- 
tion in March 1885 he was called upon to repulse the adherents of 
a debased coinage. For many years, in spite of the general sound- 
ness of the national platforms, and of the majority of the adherents 
of his party, a larger proportion of the advocates of the free coinage 
of silver had been found in its ranks than in any one organisa- 
tion. Naturally, they expected more from one of their own partisans 
than from their opponents. Great, therefore, was their surprise when, 
under date of the 24th of February, 1885, he addressed a letter to 
the leading free silver advocate, refusing to consent to the enact- 
ment of further schemes in favour of silver coinage, and insisting 
instead upon the repeal of the compulsory coinage law. Then, as 
always, he avowed himself a convinced bimetallist, and every act of 
his in opposition to independent coinage has been taken in spite of 
his opinion that, with an international agreement, a greatly enlarged 
use of silver would be both possible and right. In his first annual 
Message he insisted upon the suspension of coinage, and repeated 
this demand in each regular or special Message bearing upon the 
financial question. After his defeat in 1888, and during the canvass 
carried on by his friends for his nomination in 1892, he pursued the 
same policy, and his selection again by a national convention of 
his party as its candidate was made in the face of unyielding but 
impotent opposition from the advocates of free coinage. His election, 
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‘-by an overwhelming majority on both the electoral and the popular 
vote, was the result of his courage on this and other questions. 

In August, after his inauguration on the 4th of March, 1893, 
President Cleveland called Congress in special session to discuss the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1890. Three months later the last law on the 
Statute-books of the United States requiring the eoinage or purchase 
of silver was repealed. After fifteen years of unremitting effort by 
the friends of sound money and national honour, this concession had 
finally been wrung from a reluctant Congress by the official repre- 
sentative of the Democratic party. During this period the cost, in 
addition to mintage expenses, of the silver dollars coined under the 
law of 1878, and of the bullion purchased under the Act of 1890, had 
been 464,210,293 dollars (more than 95,000,000/.), and the loss, at 
the going market rate, when all laws were finally repealed, was 
170,170,967 dollars (or more than 35,000,000/.) 

This harmony of sentiment among a people, secluded upon a 
great continent, is interesting as showing the unity of mankind. It 
arises from a desire to take part in the movements of the time, and 
from the aspirations inherent in the Teutonic peoples from which the 
United States has, in the main, drawn its population. It has been 
inspired by loyalty to honesty, good faith, and the best traditions, by 
confidence in what the experience of mankind has found good, and 
by the belief that all these elements contribute to their prosperity as 
individuals and as a nation. The teaching in school and college, the 
experience of men who have risen from humble surroundings, the 
traditions of accumulated wealth, have all contributed to this accept- 
ance of the financial system common to the whole Western world. 
In getting away from primitive ways, the slow, tedious development 
everywhere incident to colonial life, the necessity for credit, and its 
agency in promoting industry and enabling the country to make 
more rapid strides towards wealth, became apparent. 

Above all considerations of interest or belief in destiny has been 
the moral side. It was felt that, although plenty might be produced 
or bought, national greatness could only come when honour had been 
recognised to be both expedient and right. This sentiment, having 
its beginning and making its growth among the people, found expres- 
sion—always in words with the same meaning, however different 
they might be in the phrasing—in the utterances of the two greet 
political organisations. If any party had failed to see this moral 
significance, it would have been swept out of existence with a swift- 
ness and a certainty which nothing could have resisted. 

Coming so suddenly out of small conditions into the presence of 
great ones, emerging within four years from a peace expenditure in 
1861 of 62,616,055 dollars to a war expenditure in 1865 of 
1,296,517,159 dollars, and from a debt of just over 90,000,000 dollars 
to one of 2,700,000,000 dollars, it is not surprising that there was 
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hesitation over these staggering totals, that wild theories found 
advocates, or even that men of character and patriotism made mis- 
takes. None of those destined for recognition and influence failed 
when the time for action came, or when great responsibility was 
thrown upon him. 

The three men to whom at different times it was given to lead 
in this work in the Democratic party have already been indicated. 
Meeting different and, in some respects, harder conditions, many 
men did well, but credit of the highest order must be given to two 
men in the Republican party. President Grant, by the effective 
veto in 1874 of the bill increasing the legal tender currency, was 
able to do as much as any other man in our history to recall a great 
nation to itself, and to promote the national honour and good faith. 
If this position had not been taken then, we might have drifted long 
since into the repudiation and ruin which belong to anarchy. It 
was General Grant's fortune to do his country and the world a 
great service in war, but this single act in time of peace required as 
much courage, and probably had results reaching farther than all 
his military operations together. 

John Sherman entered the Senate of the United States from 
Ohio in the early days of the Civil War. His training for work in the 
field of finance came to him through mistakes and misconceptions 
from which no ordinary man could have emerged. But if he took 
an untenable position, he abandoned it when he discovered that he 
had been mistaken. If one financial experiment failed, he gave it 
up to try something better. He has been the financial rock of 
refuge of his party, and to him, more than to any man in it, is to 
be attributed the attitude which it now occupies on the silver 
question. As he is never likely to be President, honest finance 
would be safe if when his party is in power he could be perpetual 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

These are some of the elements, and such are the men, who 
have contributed to a great result. It now becomes necessary to 
account, if possible, for the deliberate abandonment by one of the 
political parties of the conservative doctrine which it has held with 
so much constancy, and under which only has it been able, with 
varying fortune, to attain to a large measure of power, and to com- 
mand since 1876 the support of more than half of the American 
people. 

Reference has been made to the presence at all times since 1868 
of a considerable element—always noisy, confined at first to the West, 
and then to the West and South—which has opposed these accepted 
theories of finance. It began by favouring the payment of bonds in 
greenbacks—a position it never abandoned so long as any of the 
original bonds remained unpaid It took up the demand for the free 
coinage of silver, and while never able to carry out its programme, it 
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saddled upon the country two laws, which would have bankrupted 
any nation in the world other than the United States and England. 
The leaders of this agitation have gone from one dangerous 
position to another. Considerations of national honour or good faith 
have been alien to them. If they could not get a paper basis, they 
sought such a silver currency as might come nearest in lack of 
value. Failing in this, they demanded at one time that the Govern- 
ment should issue currency for loan directly upon landed property at 
2 per cent. interest, and at another that it should establish ware- 
houses at convenient points for the storage of farm products, upon 
which it should make an advance. If shown in a worthy cause, the 
untiring persistence in these schemes would commend itself to the 
world as admirable. Alliance with any party willing to treat, even 
in the smallest political division, has always been sought, and 
partisans of these demands have been ready, however insignificant in 
number, to stand up and be counted, and have been able at different 
times to modify the policy of the two great parties in every State 
from Pennsylvania to California. If some advocates have lost heart 
and returned to reason and party allegiance, others have appeared in 
due time to take their places and to carry on the propaganda. In 
one place they have inclined to protection, in another to revenue 
reform ; here they have gone cheerfully into prohibition or woman’s 
suffrage conventions, while there they have welcomed as associates 
the advocates of disruption and disorder. With all their activity, 
they have never been national. They have never had a serious 
following in any of the New England or Middle States, except for a 
time in Pennsylvania. In one Presidential canvass after another, 
never twice under the same name, they have had candidates for 
President and Vice-President, but until 1892 they never carried an 
electoral vote in any State. In that year, under the name of the 
People’s Party, and with the wildest demands imaginable, they were 
able to command twenty-two electoral votes in Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, Kansas,and Oregon. The two last named returned, however, 
at the next election to their old allegiance. Soon after, the 
Republicans of North Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
discouraged by long-continued defeat, united with the People’s Party 
advocates, utterly defeating the Democrats in the first, while the 
Democrats of South Carolina, accepting all the distinctive doctrines 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, without severing their nominal party 
association, ceased to be in harmony with their national organisation. 
This year the Republicans as a party have maintained their old 
position, although not without a struggle. Foreseeing this, the 
Populists, free silver Republicans, and Anarchists joined their efforts 
with the free silver Democrats of the West and South. They have 
been able to capture the organisation, to overwhelm the advocates of 
sound money, to adopt a platform which fits the new elements, and 
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to nominate a candidate who, committed fully to the worst and most 
extravagant of their purposes, is neither better nor worse than the 
most dangerous of his competitors. He is known to the country only 
for those achievements and doctrines necessary to command for him 
his present position. If he has opinions upon any other question 
than the one he has been chosen to represent, nobody knows them. 
His canvass thus far, carried on in every part of the country by a 
series of the most extraordinary speeches ever made by a candidate 
for any office, has been thoroughly in keeping with the character 
of his supporters and with the doctrines he avows. He has shown 
himself to be without dignity, ready to appeal to the lowest elements 
in human nature, profligate in speech, but parsimonious in idea, and 
full of a vanity which, though it may draw hearers, drives away 
votes. In all the political history of the country no man has been 
put forward by a great party who to all outward seeming had in a 
smaller degree the qualities which people expect to find in their 
candidate, or insist upon having in their President. 

It would take too much space even to enumerate, much less 
to discuss, the elements which enter into this decay, for the time at 
least, of a party, and the new danger with which it threatens a great 
country. The change in the methods of production which has been 
going on all over the world during the past quarter of a century, with 
the continued decline in prices; the gradual, but no less apparent 
enhancement of wages, and the wider and more equitable distribution 
of the rewards of human labour which has resulted ; the competition 
arising from the development of machinery ; the necessity for closer 
management in every branch of industry, and for an increased 
investment in order to ensure the profitable development of land and 
the natural use of credit to supply the capital ; an improved standard 
of living, producing greater comfort; the change from the old 
economies, which often concealed unfavourable surroundings and 
conditions—all these have done their part, not only by introducing 
changes to which mankind only slowly adapts itself, but by producing 
dissatisfaction with the slow gains with which all were once content. 
The great mass, still progressive, satisfied, and prosperous, are adapt- 
ing themselves to new relations as their predecessors have done for 
generations. Intellectual conditions have changed with the material. 
Every man lives in the midst of a publicity once impossible, has an 
education once thought hurtful, and indulges in aspirations once 
deemed the exclusive possession of the few. 

In America, accumulated money is just beginning to show its 
effects. In the main these are wholesome. They are promoting 
leisure, which is bringing education, refinement, and consideration 
for others, and reducing the fierceness of competition. But even 
these are hateful to the Jacobin character everywhere, and the fact 
that they are seen in every community on the American continent 
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gives the man always ready to appeal to the discontented an object 
lesson under his eye, and promotes the perfect working of human 
envy. 

On the other hand, some ill-effects of accumulated wealth are no 
less apparent. It is often flaunted in the face of a society little 
patient with such exhibitions, generally with most offence in times 
of distress. Together with the idleness which has never known disci- 
pline, the ill-got gain which puts itself forward with dauntless per- 
sistence, and the bribery which sometimes, though much less often 
than is supposed, attempts to attain its end in politics or business— 
they are magnified as causes by the demagogue, the ignoramus, or the 
man who has failed, when they are only the effects of bad conditions. 
Then there is the tendency of some creditors to be hard and heartless, 
and of some debtors to think themselves downtrodden, even though 
they are merely unfortunate, or suffer from their own fault. All have 
combined to produce a kind of literature, intrinsically worth neither 
attention nor study, yet widely read and mischievously believed, an 
example of the flippant opinion of the man in the street! One such 
publication, known as Coin’s Financial School, has had a phenomenal 
circulation. It was beneath contempt as writing or notice as argument 
—merely the sign of an epidemic which must run its course— 
but it has no doubt done something to reveal the storm centre of 
politics. 

One development which has seriously affected industry in the 
United States is often overlooked. Nothing in history is more re- 
markable than the influx between 1870 and 1895 of more than 
11,000,000 immigrants from every quarter of the world. The 
country has welcomed and attempted to assimilate this vast multitude, 
who have come with little knowledge of its language, society, business, 
or system of government, and little capital other than strong and 
willing hands ; but the strain upon industrial, social, and political life 
has been terrible. It means that a single country has been compelled 
to expand its power of production and all the multifarious agencies of 
life in order to accommodate, within a quarter of a century, an ab- 
normal population, which with its descendants outnumbers the in- 
habitants of any country in South America ; is one and a half times 
that of all the English-speaking people in the British Colonies 
scattered round the globe; is nearly equal to all the people of Spain, 
to half those in Italy, a third of those in France or the United King- 
dom, and a fifth of its own population. The wonder is that, out of 
the presence of so large an extraneous element, no serious problem has 
arisen to tax the resources of both government and philanthropy, and 
that our troubles are not ten times as many as they are. The Republic 
has always had a capacity for assimilating vast multitudes from the 
ends of.the earth ; but as there must bea limit to the digestive power 
even of that capacious maw, it would be impossible to exaggerate 
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the seriousness of the difficulties raised by such a vast addition to 
population in so short a period. 

The existence of all these problems is an additional reason why 
the country should not be confronted at the same time with one 
more serious and hurtful than all of them together. So long as 
national honour and private credit—inseparable elements in the life 
of a people—can be maintained, there is solid ground upon which to 
stand. 

Some attention must be given to a consideration of the probable 
success or failure of such a movement. Are the American people, 
without notice, ‘ready to abandon all that they have heretofore 
believed, and to turn against themselves as fiercely as Jacobins or 
Communards have done in France? Or is this to be the final 
struggle against the forces of disorder, so that they may go on 
confidently to fulfil their destiny, and to solve those problems dis- 
stinctly their own? No man cares to assume the possession of the 
‘ gift of prophecy,’ but I do not believe there is the least danger that 
Bryan and his hosts will be commissioned to carry on the affairs of 
the United States during the four years from the 4th of March, 1897. 

The capture of the Democratic organisation does not ensure 
success at the election in one of the’close States usually carried by 
the party in Presidential elections. For the purposes of the present 
canvass the Democratic party is a divided army, fighting against 
itself, the division claiming regulants having new commanders. But 
change of leadership to be wholesome must be gradual. Mutineers 
may capture a ship, or deserters attempt to reorganise a regiment 
after they have deposed its officers, but neither is likely to be of much 
use against what has been a common enemy. Bryan, Bland, Black- 
burn, Jones, Harris, Daniel, Vest, Tillman, even the unspeakable 
Altgeld, may have the qualities of leaders; but as the party has not 
been looking for them, and as they have usurped authority out of due 
time, they cannot command enough confidence and support to make 
themselves effective. Before they can do this, their Falstaffian army 
will have gone to battle and defeat. 

Already the dissentients, organised in more than forty States, have 
held a national convention at which they have nominated candidates 
for President and Vice-President, and perfected arrangements for put- 
ting electoral tickets into the field in every important State. In doing 
this thing they have nominated men of the most lofty type known to 
American statesmanship, whose names are synonymous with character, 
ability, and devotion to principle under many discouragements ; one 
a soldier of the North, the other of the South, who, in an important 
command, met each other face to face in battle. This has been done 
with the avowed purpose of making more certain the success of the 
sound money movement and the election of the Republican candidate. 
It is also intended as a nucleus for a reorganised party when the pre- 
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sent crisis of Democratic fate has once been passed. Enrolled among 
the supporters of these men are every Democrat in the country who 
would be deemed of Cabinet rank, and the men who, for many years, 
in one canvass after another, have managed the affairs of the party. 

On the other hand, the Republican party was never better orga- 
nised, better led, or more thoroughly disciplined than it is now, in the 
States where these elements are a necessity. It stands for sound 
money and financial stability, the only real issues before the people. 
It has for candidate a man of high character, honest in belief and in 
life, with the courage of his opinions, whatever they may be, without 
personal enmities, and with many attractive qualities. He has risen 
to the situation, showing himself manly, dignified, and patriotic. He 
has remained in the quiet of his home, instead of running about the 
country to speak wherever two or three could be gathered together to 
listen. 

The Independent voter, who has elected every President since 
1876, must be reckoned with. This is the man, always of pro- 
perty, education, and position in his community, who, disliking the 
policy of his party or distrusting its candidate, votes for the man 
more nearly in accord with his opinions or his interests, not only 
proclaiming his intentions boldly, but seeking to influence his 
neighbour, and to mould public sentiment by means of organisation. 
Allied in purpose, but different in method, are a great number of 
voters of all professions and employments, who, refusing to proclaim 
their intentions from the housetops or in the newspapers, go to the 
polls, and, with a secret ballot, do their work so effectively that the 
demagogue or the objectionable machine is unable to deal with 
them. These classes are widely distributed, uniformly attached to 
good government, or to things which have commended themselves 
by experience at home or observation abroad, opposed to agitators, 
demagogues, disorganisers, and disagreeable people generally, and 
opposed to free silver almost to a man. 

In all the agitations through which the United States have passed, 
no foreign-born element, as such, has given encouragement to 
questionable financial schemes. The Germans, or the Irish, or the 
Swedes and N orwegians, have at various times had a controlling vote, 
and in every case it has been cast for sound money. The Germans 
especially have arrayed themselves in opposition to such doctrines 
everywhere, and have turned the scale against inflation or free silver 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

In no society, however new or old, is there so much machinery, 
so many wheels within wheels, so many checks and balances, to pre- 
serve popular institutions from harm by the people themselves. 
One House of Congress is dependent upon another, equal in power as 
well as in name, and both together are co-ordinate with the President, 
who, in the veto, holds a power which can rarely be overcome. 
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Co-ordinate, in theory, with the legislative and the executive, the 
judicial power passes both in a review that is absolutely final. The 
same checks exist in every State, in addition to those exercised by 
the Federal Constitution and the powers at work under it. At every 
turn local government in county, township, and municipality is sub- 
ject to limitations from the Federal Government, in some of its 
many ramifications, as well as to the intervention and authority of 
the executive, legislative, and judicial powers of the State. When 
to all of these is added that curious system of choosing a President 
by electors and not by popular vote—under which it becomes diffi- 
cult to carry on agitations against a settled system which commends 
itself in general—the rooted conservatism of the American people is 
emphasised. 

In movements which affect business interests, all these constitu- 
tional and legal bars are as nothing compared with the universal dis- 
tribution of property, the fruit of industry, thrift, and law. Of the 
14,000,000 heads of families, half are landowners—three-fourths of 
them free from debt. The investments in banking, manufactures, 
and commerce are widely distributed, in small amounts, and every 
owner is interested in preserving the value of his holding. The 
5,000,000 depositors in savings banks—not institutions for investors, 
but really used for the purpose implied in the name—with an average 
saving of 400 dollars each and a total of 2,000,000,000 dollars, are 
not likely to encourage any scheme which threatens values. The 
result of this universal distribution of property and material comfort 
—in spite of the talk about the rich growing richer, and the poor 
becoming poorer—is that only 5 per cent. of all the wealth of the 
United States is held by persons worth more than 1,000,000 
dollars each, and only 25 per cent. of it by persons with fortunes 
between 100,000 dollars and 1,000,000 dollars. On the other 
hand, 27 per cent. is owned by those worth from 10,000 dollars 
to 100,000 dollars, 37 per cent. by those worth from 1,000 dollars 
to 10,000 dollars, and only 6 per cent. by those worth less than 
1,000 dollars. 

In this crusade, of which free silver coinage is only an incident, 
it is continually represented that it is for the relief of a class—the 
farmers. Yet of the 5,000,000 farm families, two-thirds own their 
own holdings, worth on the average 3,400 dollars, half of them free 
from encumbrance. From these farms come probably one-half of the 
students in all the colleges, three-fourths of the men in the profes- 
sions, and a large proportion of those who own and manage the rail- 
roads, banks, mines, and manufactories. From them are drawn the 
majority of the men who hold offices, Federal, State, or local. No- 
where does the soil and its owners bear so close a relation to all the 
influences which combine to make a wholesome society. Agriculture 
has its own difficulties and drawbacks everywhere; but in the United 
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States the men who follow it are dominant in all that makes for 
independence and greatness. They are partakers in the enterprise 
which impels them to adopt improvements, in the energy with which 
a people must surmount difficulties, and in all the movements of a 
varied national life. Every attempt to push to success the demand 
for a depreciated currency has been made in States distinctly agricul- 
tural. Each one has failed most disastrously, and must fail again. 

In spite of all appeals, the man with the town lot, who lives in 
his own home ; the man with the unencumbered farm, honest in his 
own business, and anxious to live under an honest government ; the 
man with the pass-book, which records his savings; the pensioner, 
who, as a faithful soldier, has become the recipient of a popular 
bounty freely and liberally bestowed ; the holder of a life insurance 
policy, who, whatever he may do, is still unlikely to vote to cheat 
his heirs ; and the man whose name is borne upon a wages roll, may 
be relied upon together and of themselves to settle the fate of a set of 
men who have robbed a party and have avowed it to be their purpose 
to pass ‘laws impairing the obligations of contracts.’ 

The pending canvass is a bitter one. Nothing since the war 
period has aroused so many passions. It is viewed not simply as 
an effort to change a fiscal system and so to unsettle values, but 
as an attack upon property, a threat to industry. Old party dis- 
tinctions will disappear for the time, and every effort will be made to 


assert the national honour and to preserve public and private credit. 

The American people have a way of carrying on a Presidential 
contest with as much energy when they feel sure of the result as 
when they must win every point. From this time forward they will 
take no chances; the new forces of disorder will have no rest. 
Anarchy, it may be assumed, is not to get its full meal among the 
intelligent, self-governing people of the United States. 


GEORGE F. PARKER. 





ON THE ETHICS OF SUPPRESSION 
IN BIOGRAPHY 


In his Historical Sketches, Cardinal Newman wrote as follows in re- 
ference to omissions in great histories : 


Here another great subject opens upon us, when I ought to be bringing these 
remarks to an end; I mean the endemic perennial fidget which possesses us about 
giving scandal; facts are omitted in great histories, or glosses are put on 
memorable acts, because they are thought not edifying, whereas of all scandals 
such omissions, such glosses are the greatest. 

But I am getting far more argumentative than I thought to be when I began, 
so I lay my pen down and retire into myself. (Vol. ii. p. 231.) 


Cardinal Newman in his own person had a painful experience of 
the effects produced by the ‘endemic perennial fidget’ which he so 


aptly describes. They, who in his day managed Catholic affairs in 
England and at Rome for a long period of years, were possessed by this 
endemic fidget in regard to John Henry Newman himself. It broke 
out by fits and starts. Now, it was feared lest the illustrious Oratorian, 
by making admissions imposed upon him by a sense of justice and 
love of truth, or by accepting documents which, though impugned, 
he knew to be authentic, or by refusing to put the required glosses on 
historical facts, might give scandal to Protestants. Now, lest scandal 
to Protestants might be given by independence of judgment in 
criticising, on occasions, the policy pursued by ecclesiastical authori- 
ties; or in objecting to the unreasoning prohibitions imposed, at 
times, on legitimate freedom of action on the part of the laity. The 
mere mention of the name of Newman, or of his writings, or of ad- 
vice given to his friends and disciples sent a shiver, as it were, through 
the letters which, for ten years or more, passed between Archbishop 
Manning and Monsignor Talbot of the Vatican. This endemic 
fidget in regard to Cardinal Newman endured to the end. 

On the first appearance of the Life of Cardinal Manning the 
endemic perennial fidget of giving scandal to Protestants fell on the 
sudden, like a shiver penetrating marrow and bones, upon some effem- 
inate or mistrustful Catholics among us. Many for a time lost their 
heads or their tempers, or both. 

Fear of giving scandal to Protestants in matters which seem, 
however remotely or relatively, to touch the Catholic,Faith, amounts 
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in men of over-sensitive temperament or of limited capacity almost, 
in its acutest form at any rate, to mania. In their fear and fidget 
such men are incapable of discerning the distinction between the 
human agencies, which play their subordinate part and which in 
their nature are fallible and open to criticism, and the divine elements 
which sustain the Church in its infallible teaching-authority, and 
in its spiritual life. 

Fear of giving scandal to Protestants was the cardinal element 
in the outcry which was raised against the publication of Cardinal 
Manning’s letters, diaries, and journals. To take one instance only 
as an illustration: Fear accounted for the almost insane desire for 
the suppression of the now famous correspondence between Arch- 
bishop Manning and Monsignor Talbot. What wringing of hands, 
what gnashing of teeth, what lamentations were not uttered by good 
but timid Catholics lest scandal should be given! These pious people, 
happily but few in number, are mistrustful of their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen ; mistrustful of the effect of simple historic truth; know 
not, or have forgotten, that in all ages the Church at times has had 
to bewail or reprove or condemn the human agents to whose hands 
the divine work had to be entrusted. The pure springs were, alas! 
but too often defiled. In the divine constitution of the Church such 
risk of evil was not excluded. 

Even if in the diplomatic correspondence between Archbishop 
Manning and Monsignor Talbot at the Vatican, human motives may 
have obtruded themselves, or human weaknesses be at times detected, 
the guiding motive of Archbishop Manning’s action was not, accord- 
ing to the evidence recorded, personal antipathies or a desire for self- 
advancement, but a deep-rooted determination to safeguard in a 
critical transition period, and at all costs, no matter who suffered in 
the conflict, the interests of the Catholic Church in England. Even 
if Manning’s action had been a corrupt intrigue; even if the 
Pope, by Monsignor Talbot’s secret and underhand influence, in 
‘making,’ as he himself declared, ‘every other candidate impossible,’ 
had been cajoled into an unrighteous nomination—what then? Are 
corrupt intrigues at the Vatican to be suppressed lest scandal be 
given to Protestants, or is the truth to be told ? 

That is the vital question raised in the controversy of the last 
few months. It concerns not Catholics only, but non-Catholics. 
Tt concerns the British reading public, which loves truth and hates 
suppression of facts and documents, no matter what the motive, as 
almost a lie. The question touches nearly the honour and honesty 
of the literary world, and not of England only. The question has 
been taken up on both sides of the Atlantic: Is it a virtue to suppress 
historic truth or no? The broad issues once raised cannot now be 
evaded. The advocates of the art of suppression, in great histories 
or biographies, of historical facts, or of documents on which such 
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facts are based, are now trembling in their shoes, They cannot lay 
the Frankenstein’s monster they have raised. 

By force of circumstances, by its candour and outspokenness, 
and, perhaps, still more by the blunderings of its Catholic critics, the 
Life of Cardinal Manning is become a test-book, as it were: a 
criterion of the rival methods in the art of writing history or bio- 
graphy. In all the lands where the English tongue is spoken, the 
question of the hour is asked: Is the publication of historical facts 
based on authentic documents ‘ almost a crime’ or a virtue ? 

By a careful estimate it is computed that the Life has already 
been read in England and the United States, in the Colonies and 
India, by well-nigh 200,000 persons. As a consequential result of 
the unprecedented circulation of such a book, or rather as the result 
produced by action and reaction, it has been criticised over and over 
again by more than 200 writers in the daily and weekly press, in 
monthly reviews and magazines on two continents. And yet the 
authenticity of no single document has been impeached or imperilled. 

In regard to this test-question the all but unanimous verdict is in 
favour of candour and truthfulness in biography as well as in history. 
They who run may read; unless it be those who elect to walk through 
life blindfold. ’ 

What readers at home and abroad are, perhaps, most concerned 
to learn from me is the opinion of Catholics, first in regard to the 
Life, and, secondly, as to whether truthfulness and candour in 
biography is a virtue or no. In the nature of things I am in a 
position to learn many opinions on the subject from various quarters 
which find no public expression. Numerous letters from Catholics 
come to my hands ; many more from Anglicans and others. Many of 
the former indignantly complain of the suppression of their letters. 
Catholics of position and experience maintain that Catholic opinion on 
the Life of Cardinal Manning is not fairly represented in The Tablet 
or the Weekly Register. They draw a broad distinction between those ° 
Catholics who have read the Life and those who have only read criticisms 
in the Catholic papers. They who have read the Life as a rule, in the 
teeth of its many faults, approve of it; those who have only read 
Catholic reviews of it denounceit. I will give two typical instances : 
a priest only the other day denounced it as ‘an abominable book,’ 
but admitted he had not read it. This was in England. A nun in 
Australia refused to read the Life, which was within her reach, 
because she had heard it was a ‘bad book.’ Both priest and nun 
were honest. They took the opinion of their pet newspaper as gospel 
truth. They are types of fortunately not a numerous class. On the 
other hand, fervent and loyal Catholics of independent judgment, 
who far exceed both in numbers and capacity these good people who 
believe implicitly what is told to them, have read the book and find 
it neither bad nor abominable. Quite the contrary. I might justify 
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this assertion by many quotations from letters sent to me by personal 
strangers, if space and modesty permitted. 

Still more convincing, perhaps, than the opinion expressed in 
private letters isthe judgment given in conversation by literary people, 
and at clubs, and in general society. One personage, a Catholic of 
high ecclesiastical position, of wide experience and knowledge of men, 
recently expressed the following opinion: ‘The Life of Cardinal 
Manning justifies itself by results. By common consent it is acknow- 
ledged that a higher estimate has been formed alike by Catholics 
and Protestants of Cardinal Manning’s character and career than was 
held before the publication of his Life.’ 

From the other side of the wall of separation which unhappily 
divides the Church of Rome and the Church of England—a wall, it 
is devoutly to be hoped, destined sooner or later, in the inscrutable 
designs of Providence, to be removed—I am enabled by the kindness 
of Lord Halifax to recite the following testimony given by his Grace 
the Archbishop of York: ‘I always had a high opinion of Manning’s 
powers, but since reading his Life I look upon him as a saint. The 
chapter on “ Hindrances” is the most attractive and edifying record 
in the book.’ 

Such testimonies, however valuable as coming from representative 
men on either side, are in the nature of things dwarfed by the following 
words spoken a short time ago by his Holiness Pope Leo the Thir- 
teenth. Though, of course, unofficial, these weighty words will be 
received with all the more reverence and gratitude inasmuch as 
they touch upon the test-question raised to-day in all the lands 
where the English tongue is spoken—namely, whether in great 
histories or biographies truth is a virtue or a crime ? 

Someone in the presence of the Pope was regretting that 
Manning’s character should have been so hurt by what had appeared 

.in his biography, and Pope Leo the Thirteenth spoke as follows: 
‘ Truth is the only thing that matters. What would the Bible have 
been if the writers had considered the effect of what they wrote? 
What would have become of Mary Magdalene and her sin; what of 
Peter and his fall ?’! 

Such a verdict is in keeping with all the known acts and utter- 
ances of his Holiness. It is not so long since that the well-known 
author of The History of the Popes, before recording the life of 
Alexander the Sixth, consulted Pope Leo. His Holiness’s advice to 
the eminent German priest was in substance: ‘ Tell the truth and 
the whole truth, no matter though the reputation of a Pope should 
suffer thereby.’ 


1 The correspondent—a personage of honour and truthfulness—who conveyed to 
me the above words of the Pope writes as follows: ‘ This is, as far as I can remember, 
what I heard, but of course it was spoken in Italian, and I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of every word.’ The accuracy of this statement is confirmed by another 
witness of equal authority. 
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In the face of the verdict of public opinion in England and 
America, all but unanimous, as already recorded, in favour of candour 
and truthfulness in biography, his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan ought 
to look to it lest he come to be regarded as a sort of introverted 
‘ Athanasius,’ standing alone, contra mundum, in defence of an 
almost condemned proposition. 

At the beginning of this brief article I quoted an effective passage 
from Cardinal Newman’s Historical Sketches on the endemic 
perennial fidget among Catholics of giving scandal. I cannot do 
better in bringing my remarks to a close than to recite Cardinal 
Newman’s judgment on the true method of writing a biography. The | 
authority of the illustrious Oratorian on ethical and literary questions 
is recognised to-day by the world at large. Even they who in their 
haste suggested the suppression of contemporary letters will, I am 
persuaded, in deference to such a judgment, be only too eager to 
abandon, or at least qualify, an ill-considered opinion. 

In a letter addressed to his sister, Mrs. Mozley, John Henry 
Newman wrote as follows :— 

It has been a hobby of mine, though perhaps it is a truism and not a hobby, 
that the true life of a man is in his letters. . . . Not only for the interests of a 
biography, but for arriving at the inside of things, the publication of letters is 
the true method. 

Biographers varnish, they assign motives, they conjecture feelings, they 
interpret Lord Burleigh’s nods ; but contemporary letters are facts. 


In these pregnant sentences Cardinal Newman touched by anti- 
cipation the heart of the controversy which was raised by the publi- 
cation of the Life of Cardinal Manning. Even before publication 
I was urged, with singular vehemence and pertinacity, to adopt 
the policy of suppression. What would have been the result of such 
a disastrous policy ? Contemporary letters, which Newman says are 
facts, would have disappeared from an emasculated Life. The 
relations between Manning and Newman would never have been 
known in their truth and fulness had I consented to the suppression 
of their letters. The disclosure of those relations was absolutely 
essential, not only for the sake of historic truth, but for the real 
manifestation of Manning’s character in one of its most salient 
aspects. In like manner, the suppression of the Manning and 
Talbot correspondence, out of fear of giving scandal to Protestants, 
would have been in itself the greatest of all scandals. 

In a word, had I in writing Cardinal Manning’s Life not followed 
Newman’s leading, but had regarded, according to the suggestion 
of men of faint heart, the suppression of letters, not their publication, 
as the true method of biography, the world would never have arrived 
‘at the inside of things’ in regard to the character and career of 
Cardinal Manning. Happily, I was inspired to follow Cardinal New- 
man’s precept and example. Unfairness in controversy or in writing 
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history is a detestable practice. I can conceive little or nothing 
more prejudicial to Catholic interests, especially to-day in England, 
than the policy of suppressing historical facts and documents. In 
his Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine, page 185, John 
Henry Newman uttered the following warning, which Catholics of the 
timid and mistrustful sort might well take to heart to-day :—‘ If the 
Catholic hypothesis is true, it neither needs nor is benefited by 
unfairness. Adverse facts should be acknowledged, explained if 
but apparent, accounted for if real; or let alone and borne patiently 
as being fewer and lighter than the difficulties of other hypotheses.’ 
In like manner, in his preface to the Life of St. Chrysostom, New- 
man points out the virtue of letters as forming the best sources or 
materials of biography. The personality of the saints is known to 
us, he says, not by their learned treatises, but by their letters. 
Nothing is known of the personality of St. Thomas Aquinas, called 
by his contemporaries the ‘ Dumb Ox,’ though his learned works extort 
the admiration of all men; whereas, on the other hand, the letters 
of St. Augustine bring his personality home to our hearts. Speaking 
of Cicero, John Henry Newman said, ‘Cicero is personally known to 
us, not by his Orations, but by his letters.’ 

What should we have really known of the personality of Cardinal 
Manning from his sermons and lectures had his letters, journals, and 
diaries been suppressed, or such portions of them as revealed his real 
character or mind in its most salient features ? 

Let the robuster faith and trust of Cardinal Newman prevail over 
the wave of mistrust and timidity, over ‘the endemic perennial 
fidget of giving scandal’ which for the moment possesses the heart 
of a small minority, at all events, of the educated Catholics of Eng- 
land. The old English proverb, ‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ has 
come true in regard to Cardinal Manning’s Life. His character, 
public and private, as Archdeacon of Chichester, as Archbishop of 
Westminster, as Father of the Vatican Council, as Cardinal and 
champion of the Holy See, has been brought in its true light and 
colour to the knowledge of all men. The crowning labours of his 
later life as Father of the Poor, as social reformer, as champion of the 
oppressed ; his incessant work, his mental vigour displayed to the 
end without the remotest trace of ‘ senile decay ’—a cruel slur cast 
on his closing years which Mr. Sydney Buxton, his fellow-labourer to 
the last, indignantly repudiates—endeared Cardinal Manning, as no 
man of his generation was endeared, to the hearts of the toiling masses 
of London. The upshot is that without an attempt to conceal his 
faults and weaknesses, the character of Cardinal Manning is held to- 
day in higher esteem than ever; his personality—the real Manning 
as he lived and breathed—is known far and wide; honoured and 
appreciated by all men, Catholic and Protestant alike ; honoured all 
the more because his whole nature stands revealed, and because no 
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gloss is put on human frailties, which were indeed overshadowed by 
the virtues of his higher spiritual nature. After the experiences of the 
last few months, it would be politic, to say the least, on the part of the 
advocates of suppression to forego their fears and their folly, and take 
to heart the words of Pope Leo—‘ Truth is the only thing that matters.’ 

To the biographer of Cardinal Manning, truth was indeed the 
only thing that mattered. To me it is a supreme and singular 
satisfaction that it fell to my lot to be called upon to stand up before 
the world against the faint-hearted or craven advocates of suppression 
in defence of the cause of historic truth: to write, if I may say so, 
my name on the annals of the day as a champion of candour and 
outspokenness, at all events in biography. 

Before concluding this brief survey there are two special points to 
be noted. 

It is curious as a psychological study to examine for a moment the 
mental attitude of Catholic critics in regard to the Life of Cardinal 
Manning. Not one of them has ventured to utter a word on 
Cardinal Manning’s change of front in regard to the Temporal Power 
of the Pope. This conspicuous and startling change has been abso- 
lutely suppressed in the Catholic newpapers ; not one of those pious 
Catholics, whose knowledge of the Life is derived solely from what 
is told to them in their newspaper, is aware to this hour that 
Cardinal Manning, not long after the death of Pope Pius the Ninth, 
declared that the policy of upholding the Temporal Power was bring- 
ing spiritual ruin and disaster on the Catholics of Italy. The 
motives of this suppression on the part of Catholic newspapers was 
not fear of giving scandal to Protestants, for, as a fact, Protestants 
were not scandalised by such a change of principle. The habit of 
suppressing what they regard as awkward facts seems to come natu- 
rally to these light-hearted papers. Cardinal Manning’s inconsistency 
about the Temporal Power, it was considered, would give scandal to 
pious but weak-kneed Catholics. What easier, then, than to suppress 
the fact ? 

On the other hand, Cardinal Manning (which is the second special 
point I wish to note) was consistent from beginning to end in his 
opposition to the Jesuits. But consistency on this point was also 
regarded as an ugly fact, and therefore to be kept out of sight. 

Cardinal Manning’s opposition to the Jesuits came too near home 
to the hearts of Catholics, was too prolonged and obstinate, to be 
altogether concealed even by the adroit handling of the astute 
suppressors of things that be. From Protestants, Cardinal Manning’s 
relations with the Jesuits were, even during his lifetime, carefully 
concealed. It was feared that if Manning’s disputes with the Jesuits 
got abroad, Catholics would be taunted with suffering just as much as 
Protestants from the plague of internal dissensions. Catholic quarrels, 
however, are not on theological questions, but on matters of policy or 
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Church government; but if otherwise, in either case suppression of 
facts is almost a fraud. Protestants have no doubt often looked with 
interest on Jesuit colleges and schools in the neighbourhood of 
London. But it never occurred to their minds that the Jesuits, 
with all their teaching apparatus, were exiles from London, that their 
colleges at Beaumont, near Old Windsor, and at Wimbledon were, as 
far as his own diocese was concerned, under Cardinal Manning’s ban ; 
that the Diocese of Westminster was guarded, like the Garden of 
Eden, by two flaming swords against the intruding Jesuits. 

Cardinal Manning has put on record his rooted antipathy to the 
Jesuits. In one of his latest autobiographical notes, written in the 
year 1890, he said : 


There is only a plank between the Jesuits and Presbyterianism. . . . They are 
Papal by their vow, but in their spirit they are less Papal than anti-episcopal. 
The claim of special dependence on the Pope breeds everywhere a spirit of in- 
dependence of local authority. .This is a grave danger to them, and few of them 
escape it. Their anti-episcopal spirit shows itself in their treatment of their own 
men when they become bishops. . . . They are like the Low Church Evangelicals 
in the Anglican Church, who look upon their bishops as ‘enemies of vital godli- 
ness.’ 


Cardinal Manning could not endure—it was not in his nature— 
to be looked upon by the Jesuits as an ‘enemy of vital godliness.’ 
They fell under his ban. Metaphorically he ‘ cursed them with bell, 
book, and candle.’ In a laughing fashion, their retort came quick : 


Cardinals may come, Cardinals may go ; 
But we go on for ever. 


Cardinal Manning, as is known of all men, regarded the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus in 1773 as the work of God’s hand; he like- 
wise looked upon its restoration in 1827 as God’s work. But his 
abiding hostility to the Jesuits, based, as he declared, on their 
corporate action in England and Rome, was testified by the predic- 
tion which he uttered on various occasions : ‘I foresee another 1773.’ 


Epmunp 8. PURCELL, 
Author of the ‘ Life of Cardinal Manning.’ 
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PoOSTSCRIPTUM. 


Some months ago, in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s refutation in a letter to me of 
the charges brought against him in the Month, Father Smith addressed a letter to 
the editor of this Review. Instead of frankly withdrawing his misrepresentations, 
whether with or without an apology matters but little, Father Smith, in spite of 
Mr. Gladstone’s absolute contradictions, reiterated his charges under cover of 
putting a gloss on Mr. Gladstone’s words. For instance, in regard to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conversation with Manning in the summer of 1848 in St. James’s Park, 
Father Smith suggested that Manning had likewise spoken of his difficulties and 
gerplexities. Mr. Gladstone’s denial was plain and positive: ‘ According to my 
recollection, not a word.’ 

Again, in regard to Mr. Gladstone’s statement that, speaking of Newman and 
his fellow-converts of 1845, Manning had said, ‘Their common bond of union is 
their want of truth,’ Father Smith suggested that, ‘ owing to a failure of memory, 
Mr. Gladstone had inverted the respective parts taken by himself and Manning, 
and put his own words into Manning’s mouth.’ 

When compelled by Mr. Gladstone’s unanswerable evidence to back out of this 
charge, Father Smith excused himself for his misstatement by saying that his 
‘suggestion was pleasantly rather than seriously meant.’ After such treatment, 
no one would have been in the least surprised had Mr. Gladstone not condescended 
to expend another word on such a special pleader. But in his kindness Mr. Glad- 
stone placed ‘at my free disposal’ the following letter, with the liberty of making 
use of it when a fit opportunity occurred : 

Hawarden: April 1896. 

Dear Mr. Purcett, —I do not know hee far you may desire to follow up the 
question which Mr. Smith, 8.J., discusses in the new Nineteenth Century. I am, 
however, glad to say that I have found here the collection of my letters to 
Anglican Manning, which he gave me (a reluctant party to the exchange) in return 
for his letters to me, of which the destruction has created an irreparable loss. In 
this collection I find two important letters. In the first, of November 6, 1850, 
I recite to him the conversation (which, indeed, in substance was all on his side) 
of 1848. The second is of December 20, 1850, I having heard from him in th> 
interval. In this letter I say ‘we are sadly, strangely at issue on the facts of the 
conversation,’ and then go on to specify in what way he contested my narrative : 

‘If I have any one clear recollection in my mind, it is that your assurances 
then did not relate at all te God’s mercy to those who faithfully follow their light, 
be it what it may, but to your perfect sense of security in the Church of England 
from its objective character.’ 

It is, therefore, plain to me that the way in which he contested my narrative 
was not by any direct denial of the propositions I had put into his mouth, but by 
contending that I misconstrued him, and that he meant to refer to Divine mercy 
for the invincibly ignorant. 

In other words, all the evidence we possess exactly agrees with my recollec- 
tions, though Manning’s unfortunate destruction of his own letters has cancelled 
the best evidence of all. 

T also find that the cessation of intercourse was not so entire as we had all 
supposed. He wrote a letter to me in the latter part of 1852, and I replied to him 
referring to the great gap between us, but entirely in terms corresponding with 
our old relations. 

[After thus dismissing Father Smith, Mr. Gladstone, referring to the Life of 
Cardinal Manning, said :] The importance of your work rather grows upon us than 
loses in weight with the passage of time. I do not think any of us exaggerated the 
importance of the Life as an event. 

I remain, sincerely yours, 
W. E. Grapstone, 


Vor, XL—No. 236 00 
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In corroboration of the statement in the above letter regarding the now famous 
conversation in St. James’s Park, ‘ which, indeed, in substance was all on his 
(Manning’s) side, I may fitly recite a passage from an earlier letter, dated Biarritz, 
the 2nd of February, 1896, written before Mr. Gladstone knew even of the 
existence of Father Smith, far less that he had been betrayed into the folly 
of misrepresenting Mr. Gladstone's letters and conversations given in the Life of 
Cardinal Manning. The passage is as follows: 

‘I have just been looking into a point which you might have emphasised more 
strongly: the utter contradiction between the spontaneous declaration to me in 
St. James’s Park, in June, I think, or July, 1848, and the letter he had written in 
March to Robert Wilberforce ’ 


E. S. P. 
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BHOWANI, THE CHOLERA-GODDESS 


SOME EXPERIENCES IN HINDOO SANITATION 


TuaT an Englishman on visiting an Indian village in which cholera 
was raging should be able to offer the inhabitants no advice which he 
was certain was good and at the same time practicable, except that 
they should pray to Bhowdni, the Cholera~Goddess, may appear a 
matter for surprise to people in England. When it is further 
explained that the Englishman had come to the village furnished 
with such resources of modern science as a portable bacteriological 
laboratory, which included an autoclave and an immersion lens, and 
that he had had some experience of cholera epidemics under different 
conditions in India, the surprise will not be lessened ; neither will it 
be diminished when it is learnt that Bhow4ni is another form of Kali, 
the terrible goddess of the Thugs, those road murderers who used to 
appease her by offering human sacrifices. Nevertheless, this was my 
experience on the occasion of a visit which I made to the Balrampur 
district in the autumn of the year 1894, and I venture to think that 
an account of my experience may prove of some interest. 

Balrampur is a small native state, about half as large as England, 
situated to the north of the River Gogra, and lying within sight of 
the snow-clad ranges of the Himalaya Mountains. Much of it is 
frequently flooded. Fever is constantly present, and cholera breaks 
out almost every year. No railway exists nearer than Gonda, which 
is twenty-six miles distant from Balrampur, the chief town of the 
state. One or two roads run through the district, away from which 
travelling is difficult, especially during the rains, when, as was my 
own experience, the tracts are impassable for horses and heavy going 
even for elephants. 

My object in spending a few days’ leave in this place was to see if 
it might not be possible to check the march of cholera by disinfecting 
wells. Thanks to the kindness of Colonel Anson, the Political Agent, 
I found myself installed in a comfortable bungalow, with the town in 
which cholera was present on one side, and the village of Dhusaha, in 
which the disease was also raging, on the other. A soldier belonging 
to the state had died in the compound, and one of the only two 
Europeans in the place had died of the same disease, in each case a 
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few days before I arrived. I afterwards found that two out of the 
three wells in use in the compound contained the microbe of cholera, 
and were probably responsible for these deaths. 

The villagers at first objected to my putting any medicine in 
their wells. I regret to say that, so far as my experience goes, the 
first symptom of civilisation among the lower classes in India is that 
they develop a sort of inverted conscience, which pricks them when- 
ever they tell the truth. In Dhusaha this influence had not yet 
arrived, and consequently my suggestion to put a medicine in their 
wells was met with a plain-spoken and unambiguous refusal. I 
therefore spent my first few days in the place in making bacterio- 
logical observations and in studying the beliefs and customs of the 
inhabitants. 

The village Dhusaha consists of a collection of mud huts. There 
had been about 320 inhabitants, but seventy-eight had died of cholera 
in the epidemic that was then existing. The water supply is obtained 
from four shallow wells. The mud huts are constantly falling down 
in the rains, and mud to repair them being taken from a piece of 
waste land, the hollow thus formed has gradually formed a tank. 
Refuse is usually thrown down on the margins of the tank; hence, 
its water is so putrid that the inhabitants not only do not drink 
it, but I believe do not use it even for washing clothes. The in- 
habitants pointed out to me that the reason why the water in one 
of the wells was bad was that it was situated near the tank, and 
that the bad water from the tank travelled along under the ground 
to the well and gave a disagreeable taste to the water. I afterwards 
found that the water of this particular well contained no less than 
7,000 microbes per cubic centimetre, and thus thoroughly deserved 
the character the villagers gave it. 

The inhabitants are all high-caste Hindoos, mostly Brahmins. 
Not a single sweeper or other low-caste man was in the place. Being 
of high caste they only eat food which has been cooked by them- 
selves, and this only when it is perfectly fresh. They eat no sweet- 
meats or other food brought from the bazaar in the neighbouring 
town. Their food consists almost entirely of rice and pulse, with 
occasionally a little unrefined sugar or dried mangoes. 

But what chiefly aroused my interest was their views of cholera, 
and their religious observances in the presence of this scourge. If 
cholera breaks out in a village, the inhabitants say that it is due to 
Bhow4ni their goddess, or to the army of Bhow4ni being present in 
the place. They regard it as a judgment for their sins and short- 
comings, and, as in other religions, they consider this evil to be a 
blessing in disguise. They immediately commence to propitiate the 
goddess by sacrificing flowers and rice. When travelling through 
the district the first sign of the presence of cholera which struck the 
eye was a small booth of grass mats surmounted by flags borne on 
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long bamboos. In Dhusaha such a booth had been erected on the 
margin of a well which contained the cholera microbe, and in this 
booth the chief ‘jogi,’ or priest, of the village prayed with about a 
dozen of the older villagers. I myself heard him praying on three 
successive days in a loud voice, and I believe he prayed the whole 
day long with scarcely an interval for refreshment. I shall mention 
him again later on. 

The villagers in this district, however, not only attempt to pro- 
pitiate Bhow4ni by prayers and sacrifices, but also by certain rules of 
conduct, which appear to me to be of interest and importance. 
Firstly, they say that Bhowdéni will be angry if any of the inhabitants 
leave the village. Secondly, they say that she will be angry if any 
outsiders are allowed to come into the village at a time when cholera 
is present. A curious incident illustrating the good effect of this 
belief happened at about this time in a couple of villages some 
distance from the town of Balrampur. There was only one well 
between the two villages. Cholera one day broke out in the village 
which possessed the well. On the next morning women came as 
usual from the other village to fetch water. But the inhabitants of 
the first village turned out and refused to allow them to approach, on 
the grounds that Bhowani was among them and would be angry at 
being disturbed. The inhabitants of this second village had to get 
their water from elsewhere, and consequently came into the town to 
make a complaint. It may be noted that the official to whom they 
chose to bring their complaint was not the native prime minister or 
the native secretary for home affairs, or any other native official, who 
might be supposed to be better able to sympathise with their wrongs, 
but the head stableman, who was the only English official in the 
district at the time. I have no doubt that he pointed out to them 
that if they could not get their water, they were equally unable to 
get the cholera through this source. 

Granting that the spread of cholera is chiefly furthered by human 
intercourse (and this at the present time few people seem inclined to 
doubt), it appears to me difficult to see how cholera could spread if 
these simple rules were rigidly enforced. 

But there are other ways of avoiding the wrath of Bhowéni which 
appear ‘to me to be only slightly less admirable than those above 
mentioned. 

Firstly, they say that Bhow4ni will be angry if any one takes 
medicine when cholera is about. Perhaps I owe some apology to 
medical men in suggesting that this rule is good. But when it is 
considered that if the natives were willing to take medicine, they 
would often have to walk twenty miles to the dispensary to get it, 
thus increasing the risk of spreading the disease through the four 
thousand villages that are in the district in question, it will be seen 
that there are advantages in the plan. Further, it would often 
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happen that the medicine would arrive too late to have any effect: on 
the patient, and probably it would have a bad effect on the relatives 
in making them doubt the efficacy of English drugs. Cholera in this 
district often kills in a few hours, and when a fairly unanimous 
choice has been made as to which of the thousand and one now 
existing remedies is most likely to be able to cope with it, it will be 
time to object to the custom in question. The wish to do something 
when one sees a fellow creature in pain is very natural. I saw an 
old woman dying of cholera in Dhusaha. The sole treatment to 
which she had been subjected was that a mud plaster had been 
spread over the stomach, and small doses of holy water from the 
Ganges were being poured into her mouth. The latter treatment 
was intended as a medicine for her soul rather than for her body, as 
every Hindoo should, according to the prevalent belief, drink this 
water before his death. Her relatives were too troubled by the 
occurrence to object to my putting some salol which I happened to 
have with me into this water, but it certainly did no good to the 
patient, and had I at the time known more about their religion, I 
should have avoided the risk of hurting their feelings. 

When Bhowéni is in the village, it is also necessary to avoid 
feasting and other forms of indulgence. The excellence of these 
rules is sufficiently obvious. 

What is the origin of this worship of Bhow4ni, every detail of 
which, excepting the sacrifices, appears to be a sanitary precaution ? 
Is Bhowdni the name of some primeval bacteriologist, who has since 
been deified ? Or of some early sanitary commissioner, whose studies 
on the nature of cholera have since earned him a place in the 
Hindoo pantheon ? Or, on the other hand, has the form of worship 
arisen by some process of evolution from a simpler and perhaps less 
admirable model? A priori the latter alternative would appear to be 
the most probable, and it agrees the better with some inquiries I have 
instituted since my return to Agra. Bhow4ni is another name or 
incarnation of the goddess Kali.' There are not many worshippers 
of this goddess in the parts of the North-West Provinces with which 
I am acquainted. They occur more frequently, however, in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta; and here I made inquiries. I found, 
however, no trace in her worship of the above-described sanitary 
precautions. After some search, I met in Agra with a most devout 
worshipper of Kali, who had given up his business in order to be able 
to devote his time to religion. He showed great willingness to tell 
me everything connected with the ritual, and further gave me 
free permission to chop off his head if he could not stop a cholera 
epidemic by offering sacrifices and prayers. He was, however, more 


, Kali is the Destroyer. Diseases and pestilences are caused by her emissaries. 
The views of the Thugs were that they could please her by acting as her emissaries. 
Consequently they regarded the murder of their fellow creatures as a religious act. 
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shocked than interested in the ideas of his fellow religionists in 
Balrampur, and I found in his worship of Kali no trace of any 
hygienic precaution. He told me that if cholera is present in a 
village, it is necessary to sacrifice to Kali every day, and that while 
the public worship, which may last about two hours, is going on, it is 
necessary that no one of the inhabitants of the village should stay away. 
Further, while the worship is proceeding, the inhabitants do not like 
strangers to come into the village and interrupt them, either by 
drawing water or in any other way. It would seem that, in 
Balrampur, it is these details of the ritual that have been more 
developed than they are elsewhere. In other places the worshippers 
of Bhowéni or Kali seem content with enjoining that the inhabitants 
should remain in the village during the two hours during which the 
religious ceremony is going on. In Balrampur, on the other hand, 
it is considered necessary that every one of the inhabitants should 
remain in the village during the whole of the twenty-four hours. Else- 
where the worshippers merely object to their service being interrupted. 
In Balrampur they object to strangers coming into the villages at 
any time when cholera is present, as if the worship were proceeding 
continuously. . 

I have left to the last a curious custom, rather than a religious 
observance, which is met with in the Balrampur district. It relates 
to the disposal of the dead. The body of a person dead of cholera, 
instead of being burnt, is buried. This may appear at first sight to 
be an insanitary proceeding. But in reality it is the reverse. 
Usually the bodies of Hindoos are burned. It is a necessary part 
of the ritual that on the fifth, tenth, eleventh, or thirteenth day 
after the burning, according to the caste, all the relatives of the 
deceased should meet in his house with as many Brahmins as can be 
obtained, and that they should have a feast. Supposing this to be 
done at a time when cholera was present in the village, there can be 
no doubt that it would lead to the diffusion of cholera over the 
surrounding district. A case in which this appears to have happened 
is mentioned in a recent report by Surgeon-Captain Pratt on cholera 
in the Gonda district. The worshippers of Bhowéni, on the other 
hand, prefer to bury the bodies until cholera has vanished. The 
burying of the body is not followed by the assemblage of the 
relatives for the funeral feast, but after the cholera is over they dig 
up the body, burn it, and then carry out the religious ceremonies. 
I cannot find that this apparently insanitary proceeding has ever 
re-started the cholera. Nor is it likely that it should, for it has 
recently been shown that the cholera microbe rapidly perishes in 
buried corpses. How far this disagreeable custom may be objection- 
able in respect of other diseases I am not prepared to discuss, but I 
have little doubt that it tends to prevent the spread of cholera.? 

? In many parts of Oudh it is a custom to- throw the bodies of persous dead of 
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As already stated, my object in coming to Balrampur was to dis- 
infect wells, and my proposal to do so had been met by a direct. 
negative on the part of the Dhusaha villagers. After learning their 
belief as to the nature of cholera, and the nature of their objections 
to the presence of a disinfectant in their wells, I was in a position to 
attack them again on the subject. Knowing that it is more easy to 
convince people by education than by argument, I collected about a 
dozen jogis and other kinds of fakirs and some Brahmins, and gave 
them a lecture which, with the accompanying experiments, lasted 
about two hours, and was completely successful in its object. Those 
who know fakirs chiefly, as I have seen them, hanging for hours 
head downwards, over a hot fire in the burning Indian sun, or 
attempting to earn their salvation by other eccentric methods, such 
as sitting on a bed of upturned nails, may think that I was too 
sanguine in hoping to succeed, and a short account of this lecture 
may therefore be of interest. 

I commenced my lecture by showing them a human hair under 
the microscope, first slightly magnified, and then under increasing 
degrees of magnification, until, as they affirmed, it looked as large as 
a tree. Then I showed them some mildew growing in a test tube; 
this they recognised. Then, under a low power of the microscope, 
they saw that the mildew consisted of a mass of threads. Under a 
higher power (a magnification of 750 diameters) they recognised with 
evident interest that it was a plant, and they themselves pointed out 
the branches, the roots, the flowers, and the seeds. I then showed 
them a large collection of microbes which I had at that time collected 
from different wells in the neighbourhood. In each case I gave the 
name of the well in the hope of increasing their interest in the subject, 
and with the arriére-pensée of suggesting that their water was in need 
of improvement. The first microbe which I showed them was a large 
bacillus, that had grown out into long rods similar in thickness to the 
threads of which the mildew consists, and containing rows of spores 
which they recognised as seeds. I then showed them the same 
bacillus at an earlier stage of its growth, when the individual rods 
were shorter and slowly moving through the culture liquid. The 
next microbe I exhibited was still smaller and rapidly motile. The 
last was the smallest, and moved so quickly across the field of view 
that they could only see it with difficulty. This was the cholera 
microbe. I told them that it was the army of Bhowdani, but after- 
wards referred to it as the ‘cholera mildew.’ I pointed out how in 
some respects these creatures resembled plants, in others animals. 


cholera into rivers. In other parts of the country this fate happens to the bodies of 
persons dead of snake-bite. Still more widespread is the custom of disposing of the 
bodies of lepers in this way. For this I believe there are religious reasons. The 
bodies of young children are not cremated. In the case of poor people the cremation. 
is often very partial, and the greater part of the disintegration is left to the sacred 
turtles which are always waiting at the burning ghats. 
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Since they had seen them moving, it was no use asserting that they 
were merely plants, so I contented myself with asking the question, 
‘Who can tell which they are, animals or plants?’ I then told them 
that the food of these creatures is dirt. I showed them some peptone 
under the name of the ‘ essence of dirt taken from the inside of a pig.” 
The nomenclature may appear strange, but if I am right in believing 
that peptone is usually made by allowing a pig’s stomach to digest itself 
at a warm temperature, it at least cannot be described as highly inaccu- 
rate. I then showed them some water to which some of this ‘ essence of 
dirt’ had been added. I told them the name of the well from which 
the water had been taken, and explained that on the previous night 
the cholera mildew had been present in such small quantities, that I 
was unable to see it by means of the microscope, but that owing to 
the ‘essence of dirt’ having acted as food, the water now looked as 
if milk had been added to it, and the reason of this was that many 
thousands of the cholera mildews were now present in every drop. 
It may be explained that the addition of peptone to water in this 
way is the ordinary method of testing for the cholera microbe. 

I then somewhat changed the subject by asking why it was that 
no one ever got cholera by drinking holy water, whereas many persons 
died of cholera every year by drinking water out of ordinary wells. 
Holy water, it may be explained, is water taken from the Ganges or 
Jumna.* Many bodies of persons dead of cholera are thrown into 
these rivers. Natives constantly drink the water of the river while 
cholera corpses are floating past, yet none of them contract the 
disease from so doing. Yet it is certain that the cholera mildew gets 
into the water. Further, this must also happen when cholera breaks 
out at religious festivals at Hurdwar and Allahabad ; yet there is no 
evidence that cholera spreads to villages downstream more quickly 
than it does to other villages, to which it is carried by the returning 
pilgrims. I suggested that the reason of this is that the water of 
these rivers contains no dirt suitable for the cholera mildew. Con- 
sequently, when it gets into these rivers it quickly perishes owing to 
lack of nourishment. The water of these rivers appears to be muddy. 
If some of the mud floating in their water is examined under the 
microscope, it is seen to consist of nothing but little pieces of stone. 
If the mud from a well, on the other hand, is examined, pieces of 
leaves, of clothes, of human skin, and of other particles of animal 
origin may be discerned. Such things furnish food for the cholera 
mildew. Consequently, if a trace ofthe cholera mildew gets into one 
of their wells, finding there a suitable food, it rapidly reproduces 
until the cause of cholera is present in quantities in every drop. 
Here in Balrampur the wells were dirty, and hence cholera came and 


* Evidence of the extraordinary purity of the Ganges and Jumna may be found in 
a paper which I read at the Indian Medical Congress in Calcutta (December 1894), 
entitled ‘On the Microbes of Indian Rivers.’ 
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was bad every year. In Agra, on the other hand, where I came from, 
the wells were cleaner and cholera was far less frequent.‘ 

I then went on to ask how cholera could be stopped. This 
could be done by adding to the wells a medicine which I possessed, 
which had the wonderful power of destroying dirt. The medicine, 
it may be explained, was potassium permanganate. To exhibit its 
action, I placed before them two glasses of water. To one I added a 
small quantity of the ‘ essence of dirt.’ The other was pure water, 
or, rather, the best that I could obtain. I showed them some potas- 
sium permanganate, dissolved it in water, and added a few drops of 
the solution to each of the glasses. The purple colour produced by 
the addition remained permanent in the glass containing clean 
water ; but in the other, owing to the presence of the peptone, the 
colour was destroyed in a few seconds, giving rise toa yellow colour ; 
and presently a brown precipitate was deposited. I pointed out to 
my audience that where dirt was present the medicine had combined 
with it. The medicine was destroyed, and also the dirt, both falling to 
the bottom as a precipitate. I pointed out that this might be done in 
a well just as easily as in a glass, and that by so doing they inevitably 
render the water less fitted to support the life of the cholera mildew, 
and make the water like that of the Ganges.’ I did not ask them to 
take away the life of any living creature, for this I knew was con- 
trary to their religion ; but I did ask them to remove its food and 
thus prevent this living creature from reproducing itself, and so 
giving them the cholera. Further, I said that 1 knew that drinking 
an English medicine was also contrary to their religion, and I did 
not ask them to drink it. There was plenty of dirt in their wells 
with which it would combine, and if they added it at night, it would, 
before the morning, have fallen to the bottom. Further, as they 
could see for themselves, if a trace of the medicine was present in 
the water, it produced a purple colour, and therefore if they waited 
till the purple colour had disappeared, they would be safe to avoid 
the chance of swallowing the medicine. 

. Whether they were most impressed with the cogency of my 
arguments, or the exceeding badness of the Hindustani in which I 


* I have stated some of the grounds on which this and other opinions expressed 
here are based in The Annual Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist to the 
Government of the North-West Provinces and Oudh for 1894, published at the Govern- 
ment Press, Allahabad. But since writing the above, I have been led to the view that 
there is something in the water of the Ganges and Jumna which kills the microbe. 

5 Some evidence that permanganate really acts in the way here described—namely, 
by removing the food of the microbe and thus ‘starving it out—was subsequently 
obtained in an epidemic of cholera in Shahgunj. Here the cholera microbe vanished 
from the well water a few hours after the addition of the permanganate, but reappeared 
on the following morning. But within three daysit had wholly disappeared. from the 
wells which had been treated, though it continued to exist for weeks in other wells 
that had not been medicated. Less than two ounces of the permanganate had been 
added to each well. 
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expressed them, or by the price of my microscope, I do not know ; 
but they appeared to be satisfied that it was a good thing to add the 
medicine to the wells; some of them even appeared to be eager to 
do so, since cholera was in their villages. 

After giving this lecture I went to Dhusaha, and at last persuaded 
the chief jogi, Mahadeo Purhit by name, to allow me to put medicine 
into his well. The natives crowded round, showing much surprise 
at the quantity of colour produced by so little of the substance. The 
addition was made at evening, and on the next day both the colour of 
the permanganate and the cholera microbe which had previously been 
in the well had completely vanished. 

Later in the day news was brought to me that Mahadeo Purhit 
was dangerously ill. I hurried over to see him, and to my dismay 
found that he was dying of cholera. In the afternoon he died. I went 
again immediately to the village, not feeling very sure of the recep- 
tion I should get, since it was inevitable that, sooner or later, the 
inhabitants would come to the conclusion that his death was a 
judgment from Bhow4ni for his allowing a Sahib to come into the 
village and to put medicine in his well. However, I thought that it 
might be possible to prevent their arriving at this conclusion by first 
getting another idea into their heads. I spoke to the villagers, and 
pointed out that his death proved the truth of what I had been 
saying, for I had said that the cause of cholera was in his well at a 
time when no one who drank its water was suffering from the disease. 
Now he had died from drinking this water. IfI had put the medi- 
cine into the well a week earlier, he would now have been all right. 
I then seized the opportunity of making some prophesies about other 
wells which were in the village, and in which I had found the 
cholera microbe ; and without more ado the villagers allowed me to 
put permanganate into all these wells. 

It may be noted that it was most important that the villagers 
should have no objection to this medication of their wells, For if 
they did not approve of it, they might obtain their water from a tank 
or some other source which might be worse than the well itself. 
Although I succeeded in showing the natives that the addition of 
this medicine implied nothing dangerous to their caste, I could not 
help their being at first a little frightened of it. So I drank some 
water (and this was the second of the two occasions only on which I 
have drunk water since I have been in India) from one of the wells 
in the village, to which permanganate had been added; this I had 
to do in order to convince the natives that it was not poisonous. 

The cholera stopped within three days of the treatment of the 
wells, that is to say within a time covered by the probable incubation 
period of the disease. It is not the object of this paper to prove that 
the disinfection of wells during cholera epidemics is useful, so I will 
confine myself to saying that the results obtained in other epidemics 
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as in this have been encouraging, but not conclusive, as to the value 
of the method. 

I wish rather to suggest that a help to progress in sanitation in 
India may possibly be secured by studying the customs of the people 
in the light of recent knowledge, and by encouraging those which 
appear to be of use. The customs above described exist, so far as I 
am aware, over a limited area only, and from the standpoint of others 
than the inhabitants themselves, this religion which makes quarantine 
in the presence of cholera one of the cardinal virtues, is little more 
than an ethnological curiosity. In other parts of India the religious 
beliefs of the people impel them to the most insanitary actions, 
especially at their religious festivals, which are known to be so 
potent in spreading diseases. 

But I have come across customs which exist over a far wider area, 
and which I believe to have a beneficent influence in limiting the 
spread of epidemic disease. Take for instance the customs connected 
with giving water to strangers. I have been told that in some 
districts Brahmins keep a bucket and rope at each well for the 
special use of travellers, these not being allowed to lower their own 
buckets into the well. In other places a man also is provided to draw 
water for strangers. Sometimes, in the case of villages situated near 
to the high road, a man brings water from the village to sellto the 
passers by. But I believe a more frequent plan is for the villagers to 
subscribe, and to keep going a house in which passers-by can obtain 
water free of cost. A man of high caste sits inside the house at a 
little window. A traveller comes up and asks for water. In England 
he would receive it in a glass which he would put to his lips, and 
after having deposited on the edge of the glass any objectionable 
microbe which he might happen to have about him, whether influenza, 
diphtheria, or whooping cough, would return the glass in a condition 
in which it might possibly be ready to infect the next comer. In 
India the simple process of giving a cup of cold water to a traveller is 
carried out with more regard to sanitary laws. Firstly the traveller 
states his caste. If he is of high caste, immediately he holds out his 
hands, and washes them with water poured into them. Then more 
water is poured into his hands and thus conveyed to his mouth. If 
by any chance he should happen to touch the drinking vessel, it 
would be necessary to heat it in a fire to sterilise it, or, as the natives 
say, to remove the defilement, before it could be used again for the 
next comer. Supposing the traveller is of low caste, that is to say 
one engaged in some filthy occupation, then the water cannot be 
poured direct from the vessel into his hands, because, as was explained 
to me bya Brahmin, it is possible that some defiled water might 
plash back from the man’s hands on to the vessel. Hence the 
low-caste man has to drink from a little spout called a ‘tonti,’ 
usually made of bamboo, projecting from below the window. The 
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water-provider pours water from his vessel into a sort of funnel. 
Thence it issues by the spout, and if any water does splash back 
from the man of dirty occupations, it merely falls on to the spout, 
and there is no risk of its infecting the water supply for the 
next comer. If one realises the complete absence of the dirt- 
fearing instinct, among, for instance, the sweepers, and the fact that 
it is their business to remove the most filthy offal, which they 
generally do with their hands, and that consequently their hands are 
liable to be polluted with the most objectionable microbes, it will be 
understood that the above precautions are by no means a useless 
refinement. When I was examining one of these places the water- 
provider offered me a drink, adding that he had a glass. When I 
reflected that I had only just recovered from a mild attack of cholera, 
owing to an infection contracted in my laboratory from a moment’s 
carelessness, I felt more inclined to drink from the spout than 
to run the risk of infecting his water by drinking in the English 
fashion. 

It is now abundantly proved that the cholera infection is often 
carried into villages by returning travellers. There can be no doubt 
that it then infects others by the intermediary of the village well. 
In reading certain reports which contained much evidence in favour 
of this statement, I was struck by the fact that the traveller in each 
case appears only to have brought the disease to the village to which 
he returned, but does not seem to have deposited the infection in the 
villages through which he passed. There is the possibility that this, 
if true, is due to the above described arrangements for giving water 
to strangers. This inference, however, cannot be made with certainty 
until investigations have been made, both as to the customs in the 
villages in question, and as to the amount of cholera in villages 
situated on the high roads. Against this idea may be stated the fact 
that cholera is known to be frequent along great pilgrim routes. But 
it is possible that this is an exception which helps to prove the rule. 
Owing to the vast numbers of pilgrims passing along’ the roads, it 
would, I suspect, be impossible for the villagers to provide water for 
them all to drink, and it thus becomes necessary for them to draw it 
for themselves. 

I have had opportunities of watching the customs of these pil- 
grims at the large religious festivals held annually near Allahabad, 
at the point of junction of the Ganges and Jumna. For miles along 
the roads leading to the fair, and all over the plain near the site of 
the fair, families of Hindoos (chiefly Brahmins) can be seen encamped, 
and cooking their simple food. Before eating they take off all their 
clothes, except a loin cloth, and wash themselves all over, for fear 
some defilement may be present on their clothes or bodies. As is 
well known, they object to a person of another caste coming near to 
them while they are eating. It is not so well known that they have 
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no such objection if their food has been heated to a temperature 
sufficient to kill microbes, that is to say, if it has been fried in oil, 
except so far as persons are concerned who belong to the five lowest 
castes. The occupations of members of these castes are regarded as 
unclean, and they are not allowed to come near high-caste Hindoos 
while they are eating under any conditions, neither are such persons 
allowed to bring the uncooked food of Brahmins from the bazaar. It 
is obvious that each one of these rules has a tendency, though it may 
be slight, to prevent men of higher caste from swallowing the microbes 
which can cause diseases. Unfortunately, when at pilgrimages, they 
do not appear to pay much attention to the precautions which at that 
time are most required. I questioned several of them on that point, 
and they told me that they took no care as to what water they drank. 
I may parenthetically remark that I was walking alone among these 
natives without any imposing array of police or other officials. The 
only sign that I was an official was the doubtful one that I was 
carrying a notebook. Yet frequently as I passed the natives would 
turn round and call out after me, ‘ God bless the power and property 
of the English Government.’ I was particularly struck by their 
using the term English, and I commend the fact to the attention of 
the members of the National Congress. 

Sometimes the customs attending pilgrimages are fearfully in- 
sanitary. For. instance, at the site of a pilgrimage in the Madras 
Presidency is a hill which is supposed to be a god. It is surrounded 
by twenty-four small tanks. On the great day of the festival nearly 
a hundred thousand persons bathe in, and drink, the water of each of 
these tanks. Each tank is thus defiled by every body, since, for re- 
ligious purposes, everyone must go round the hill and bathe in each 
of the tanks. Little wonder that these pilgrimages are potent means 
for the spread of cholera. 

The idea that natives in certain parts of India, when in their 
villages, habitually take precautions to insure the purity of their 
water supply; may seem strange not only to English readers, but also to 
Anglo-Indian officials stationed in certain other parts of India where no 
such care is taken, as, for instance, is, I suppose, the case in localities 
where the supply of drinking water is derived from tanks. Here, I 
am informed, the natives are in the habit of washing themselves, 
their cows, and the Sahib’s shirts, in the tank that also acts as the 
village cesspool and the village water supply. Personally, I know 
nothing of these parts of India. The following account is based on 
experience obtained near Agra, and in other parts of the North-West 
Provinces. 

In every village at least one well is reserved for the supply of 
drinking water. Only vessels especially reserved for the purpose are 
allowed to be lowered into such wells. Great care is taken to preserve 
the drinking-water vessels from pollution. Musalman water-carriers 
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or bhistis * do not allow any one but themselves to touch their water 
buckets, or the skins in which they carry their water. Hindoos gene- 
rally draw water in an iron vessel known as a ‘dol.’ This is only 
used for drawing the water. When required the water is poured into 
another vessel, and only from this other vessel is the water poured 
into the hands of any one requiring a drink. No one is allowed 
to go on to the platform of a well without removing his shoes. 

Other wells in the village are reserved for household purposes. 
The vessels used to draw drinking water are never allowed to be 
lowered into these wells by Hindoos. I suspect that Musalman 
bhistis are not so particular ; at any rate, this is the case with bhistis 
employed by English people. The poorest Hindoos have two separate — 
sets of vessels, one to hold drinking water, the other for water used 
in household purposes, such as washing the cooking vessels. 

Houses, being generally made of mud, are constantly in need of 
repair. The workmen (or coolies) who need water for carrying out 
this work necessarily employ very dirty earthenware vessels. I am 
certain that these are not allowed to be lowered into drinking-water 
wells, and I believe they are not allowed to be lowered into wells 
used for household purposes. A small tank containing dirty water is 
generally attached to each well, and from this the workmen take the 
water which they need in repairing houses. When first I saw these 
tanks I thought it was rather unsanitary to have such dirty water 
so close to the well. But the above statements, I venture to think, 
make it obvious that it is better to have such tanks than that coolies 
should lower their dirty vessels into a well used for drinking pur- 
poses. 

I once asked a completely uneducated native why it was necessary 
to have dirty wells in the place, why the dirty wells could not be 
closed, and all the water, whether for drinking or household purposes, 
be obtained from clean wells. His answer was that if this were done 
diseases would become prevalent. Whatever truth there may be in 
this answer appears to me to depend on the practical necessity that 
in some cases dirty vessels have to be lowered into wells; and hence 
it seems to be a good plan, as things go, to reserve some wells into 
which alone such vessels may be lowered. 

I recently had to do with a cholera epidemic in which certainly 
most of, possibly all of, the infection was derived from wells used 
for household purposes, and it is probable that the disease would 
have been far more widespread if the water of such wells had been 
actually drunk by the mass of the population. The epidemic’ in 


* Bhistis are always Mahommedan, and only draw water for Mahommedans or for 
English people. Hindoos usually draw water for themselves, but sometimes water- 
drawers are employed. These are always of Brahmin or Cahar castes. 

7 Some details concerning this epidemic will be found in my Annual Report already 
quoted, 
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question occurred in Shahgunj, and at the time it was stated to 
be inexplicable on the grounds that only women had been attacked. 
I found that the latter statement was true so far as the first part of 
the epidemic was concerned. The women who were affected had no 
supply of drinking water in common. Some of them obtained their 
drinking water from a well situated a couple of miles away from 
their houses. But out of seven cases I found evidence that six had 
been in the habit of going to one well which was used, not for 
drinking, but only for household purposes, and consequently was 
chiefly frequented by women. A few poor Musalmans, however, 
were in the habit of using the water for drinking purposes. Hindoos 
used a better well situated about sixty yards away. The epidemic 
affected twenty-six Mahommedans and only one Hindoo. I have 
little doubt that the first part of the epidemic was due to accidental 
infection from the water brought by the women for household 
purposes. In the latter part of the epidemic the cholera microbe 
appears to have spread to other wells in the place; but in these 
cleaner wells the microbe seems to have assumed a less virulent 
form, for the cases which now affected both men and women in 
nearly every instance ended in recovery, and on my putting disin- 
fectants into the wells the epidemic ceased. 

It is commonly supposed that the natives are in the habit of 
washing their clothes and themselves at the wells, and that the water 
frequently runs back into the well. This is not quite accurate. 
Women generally wash themselves either in their houses or in the 
river, if one is near. Men wash themselves and also their dhoti or 
loincloth at the wells, and owing to the platform of the well sloping 
away from its mouth, very little water, if any, gets back into the 
well, provided it is in good repair. Clothes, both of men and 
women, are washed by dhobies, who are never allowed to carry on 
their business near a well. They are obliged to use either the river 
or a tank. It is considered that the occupation of dhobies is 
unclean, and consequently they belong to one of the five lower castes 
who are not allowed to come near a well used by higher castes. 

Perhaps the most interesting precaution taken by Hindoos about 
their drinking water is that those who are supposed to be engaged 
in dirty occupations, or vessels belonging to such persons, are not 
allowed to come near a well. In towns and larger villages it 
sometimes happens that @ well is especially reserved for the use of 
Chamars and sweepers. More generally, if a sweeper wants water, he 
has to sit down at a distance from the well and wait till some one of 
higher caste comes and draws water for him. 

This does not exhaust the list of precautions taken by natives in 
this district to insure the purity of their water supply. Iwas astonished 
to discover that they take pains to prevent the contamination of the 
River Jumna. While staying the other day in a bungalow in the 
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Ram Bagh Garden, which is situated above Agra on the banks of 
the river, a fisherman came to me and complained that my servants 
had dug a drain from the cook house and that from it dirty water 
was running into the river. The servants had made this drain by 
my orders, as I had a prejudice against the accumulation of stagnant 
water near to where my food was being prepared. On the fisherman 
making the complaint I hazarded the statement that it did not matter, 
since all up the banks of the river everywhere the natives were in 
the habit of depositing on its banks, as they often did at the margin 
of a tank, refuse which frequently fell intothe water. The fisherman 
somewhat indignantly denied that this was the case, saying that men 
who would do such a thing must be of very low caste, and that higher 
caste people certainly always took pains to prevent the pollution of 
the river. To this I objected that the natives did not care whether 
the water was dirty or not, because a mile or two lower down the 
stream they were bathing at the ghats just where a large drain ran 
into the river. The fisherman admitted that they did this, because 
their ancestors had always bathed there, but at the same time he 
said they do not like the drain being run into the river, because the 
river is holy and they make many prayers to it. It appears to me 
that this incident well illustrates to what extent with these people 
cleanliness is godliness, and tends to make one regret that cleanliness 
has not been left a matter of common-sense instead of having become 
incorporated with their religion. 

I have only attempted to describe some of the customs of the 
Hindoos in respect of their supply of drinking water. A further 
study of their customs would show that, with the higher castes of 
Hindoos, cleanliness and the avoidance of defilement are virtues to 
be cultivated in one’s self and admired in others. Among the poorer 
classes and among men of lower castes these hygienic virtues are apt 
to be tempered with much original sin of the insanitary kind. But 
it cannot, I think, be denied, that even when only a few members of 
higher castes are present in a village they exert a beneficial influence 
in preserving the supply of drinking water from contamination. 
Unfortunately, their influence does not go far enough, but it appears 
to me that this is only a reason for trying to extend it in those 
directions in which it appears likely to be of use.* 

The above remarks may seem like a eulogy of the caste system. 
This is far from my wishes. A system which enjoins that persons 


8 For instance, I am.engaged in writing a tract in Hindustani on the prevention 
of cholera in India. By way of advocating the imposition of a quarantine on persons 
returning from a pilgrimage who may possibly bring back the cholera virus with them, 
I suggested in my rough draft of the pamphlet that such persons should be regarded 
as unclean for a week after their return. But on translating it into Hindustani, I 
was unable on the one hand to find any word for unclean that did not mean unholy ; 
and on the other hand I found that the custom already existed in the case of certain 
distant pilgrimages. My informant, whom I have every reason to rely on, tells me that 
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who are careful in avoiding defilement should be admired and re- 
spected, but not imitated, at any rate by part of the population, is 
far from satisfactory even from the hygienic standpoint. From the 
ethical standpoint, a system which tends to keep certain classes in a 
low position and to prevent them from rising to anything higher, no 
doubt leaves much to be desired. Further, it seems to make no distinc- 
tion in importance between matters which might be of great use, such 
as those relating to the water supply, and those of trivial import, such 
as the position of the cooking vessels while food is being prepared. 


pilgrims returning from Goya and Budrinath are not allowed to eat with other mem- 
bers of their families or, I believe, to come near their wells, until they have bathed in 
- the-Ganges. I believe this custom to be the reverse of widespread, but in my tract I 
have explained its advantages, and suggested that it should be applied to every 
returning traveller, that his clothes should not be washed until they have been ex- 
posed in the sun to dry, that he should be allowed to bring none but dry food back 
with him into the village, &c. 





OF WOMEN IN ASSEMBLIES 


I PROPOSE in the present paper to treat of the question of woman’s 
co-operation with man in public work from a single point of view. I 
wish to support the general proposition that a real discussion. of 
important matters, on which practical action is to follow, is impossible 
by men in any assembly in which women sit with them as fellow- 
debaters and fellow-voters. By real discussion I mean a discussion 
which shall be at once fair, exhaustive, and penetrating to all the 
vital issues of the matter. I make the proposition general because I 
believe the impossibility to be founded on a necessary relation between 
men and women, a relation as old a8 the Garden of Eden, or as any 
historic or semi-historic record. If this aspect of the matter has 
struck others, it has not, so far as I know, been publicly noticed, 
and it is possible that, unless noticed in the abstract, it would not 
force itself upon the general attention till public mischief had 
resulted in various directions from the neglect of it. 

It will be granted that, with exceptions, woman is physically 
weaker than man. It will be granted also that, with few or no 
exceptions, she has enormous influence over him. If I could find a 
stronger word than enormous I would use it without fear. How did 
she obtain it? By fascination. Fascination is a word of wide and 
vague meaning, and therefore is a suitable one. One does not want 
to tie down fascination to one or two special methods, we are con- 
cerned chiefly with its results. Ugly women have fascinated men, 
and pretty ones, and old ones and young ones, and robust ones and 
very weak ones, and talkative ones and silent ones where found. I 
am not sure that a woman both ugly and silent has often reigned 
supreme, but I may be wrong. If so; she probably spoke to some 
purpose once. If they have all prevailed, it must have been from 
something which they had in common. The quality in common 
may be expressed by the word fascination. May fascination be 
described (not defined) as an effect not wholly dependent on the 
facts of the case? Woman’s strength lies in having something to 
grant which can only be granted to the favoured ; ' also in establishing 
such a relation with the other sex that any attempt to snatch the 

1 It is a proverb that ‘ kissing goes by favour.’ 
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favour roughly will be resented by other possible aspirants to it. 
From this has resulted a different way of speaking to the man from 
the man’s way of speaking to her; an unfair way, let us say at once, 
if we assume the point of view and the object aimed at by both sexes 
to be the same. And there has resulted, too, that woman has pre- 
vailed to have it assumed as a social axiom that the way shall be 
different, and to have the sense of its unfairness lost in the sense of 
the objects of intercourse being different, as between man and man 
and between woman and man. And at this early period of my 
remarks I can conceive a champion of woman’s public appearances 
saying, ‘Oh, but this is all so antediluvian. It is assuming the 
perpetuity of an old-fashioned relation. This old-fashioned relation 
is one of the very things we are incidentally going todestroy.’ It is. 
of no use to reply, ‘Are you?’ The other side will not regard the 
question as conclusive. And it is enough to call the attention of 
the impartial to the fact that the very women who wish to establish 
the right to every responsible public appearance are, rather more: 
than the old-fashioned woman, precise upon the point of etiquette, 
rather more ready than the old-fashioned woman to say, ‘ Oh, of 
course, he could not contradict a woman,’ ‘Of course he could not 
say that to me, because I am a woman.’ Roughly speaking, men 
are polite to one another because they fear something; they fear 
retaliation. And this retaliation is a defence of exactly the same 
kind as their attack. And, roughly speaking, they know that words 
may be backed up by deeds, which, as between themselves, are 
exactly of the same kind. Ignoring all the finer issues of feeling 
which have grown up upon these original fears, such are the foun- 
dations of manly courtesy, with the result that manly courtesy is 
unexaggerated, tempered, and moderately truth-telling. That is, it 
fears no plain speaking but such as a man must give an account for 
to his equal. There is no shrinking whatever in an assembly of men 
from expressing the sense that folly is folly, and had better be cut 
short as soon as possible. And on this expression, and the fear of it, 
is all sensible and fruitful debate founded. No man yet has gained 
influence in a useful public assembly of men who had not been made 
to feel that he had conquered a hostile atmosphere and could live in 
it. He has been made to feel that he is acceptable to a body of men 
who, while friendly to all comers, would have shown their sense of a 
fool or a bore. It is not said from love of paradox, but from convic- 
tion which could be justified in detail, that the possibility of rudeness 
is the indispensable condition of fruitful debate. So is the rod an 
indispensable condition of a good school, though rarely used. 

And there is no doubt that, neglecting the finer issues which are 
results and after-growths, the courtesy of man to woman is founded 
on the fear of retaliation, but what a different retaliation it is! The 
retaliation is the loss of favour, and the whole attitude of man to 
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‘woman is a request for favour. ‘Here is this antediluvianism again,’ 
says the New Woman. But the New Woman, like the Old, can dis- 
pense favour, except perhaps that she wishes to be asked for it rather 
more, and that she dispenses less. It results from this that in dis- 
cussion woman, within her womanly limits, speaks to man pretty 
much as she likes, and will continue to do so. She will continue to 
4lo so whether emperors or presidents govern and whatever be the 
limits of suffrage. She will do so not as voter or non-voter but as 
woman. There is no form of government which has not been already 
tried, and under all of them the relation of man to woman has been 
the same—that of a despicable and cowardly tyrant whose every toil - 
has been undertaken for her sake, who has been rewarded by her 
‘smile and abashed by her frown, and two-thirds of whose spoil, holy 
or unholy, she has less appropriated than had thrown upon her. 

I shall by this time be gleefully reminded that the principle of 
the admission of women into assemblies which propose to take prac- 
tical and legislative action founded on discussion has already been 
established in more than one sphere, and that I cannot hope to push 
back the hands of the clock. It isso. And the whole question of 
the public development of women has been attended with assertions 
of limitation of their ultimate intentions which it is difficult to think 
«an have been believed by any one at the time they were made, and 
which certainly were not believed by the opponents of the general 
principle. This system, however, of laying down a new limitation to 
demands at every step, and then crying out for logic, is not confined 
to the woman’s movement, though it has been more systematically 
used there than in any political departure. 

It will be well first for any reader who has attended a discussion 
club where the sexes are mixed to try and remember what has 
generally happened at these comparatively harmless institutions. 
No make-believe is absolutely harmless, but here, since practical 
action does not result, there has already been opportunity to study 
facts, which have developed themselves freely because no exaspera- 
tion of a cause won or lost has followed. In mixed discussion clubs 
I think it will be allowed by the impartial that the arguments of the 
‘women are not really met and answered. I mean that the men 
consciously do not dissect and answer them as thoroughly as they 
can. The women think they do. This is all part of the usual social 
game, with its usual limitations. It is much like mixed lawn-tennis. 
The real deadly unapproachable serve does not get delivered by the 
man tothe woman, not even to the professed lawn-tennis-playing 
woman. If the man has had a nice father and mother I defy him to 
deliver it. In this matter of the body the women are more ready to 
acknowledge this, though they often dispute it; but in the matter 
of the discussion club the same thing happens, though it is not so 
eadily acknowledged by the sex. And why are the arguments not 
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really dissected ? The man fears loss of favour. The retaliation of 
fair argument he does not fear, but something else ; something dis- 
turbing of social pleasantnesses to come. And the consequence is 
that the women are apt to go prosing on, with infinite self-belief, 
innocent of the sturdy interruption which would be administered to 
males. There is mischief even here, for it leaves in females the 
sense that that which is not is; and it is a sense to which as a sex 
they are already too prone. And it leaves especially a sense of 
having vanquished males and left them behind ; from which com- 
fortable platform they step forth to other and more practical con- 
quests. 

I would appeal also to those who have taken part in serious 
meetings upon subjects in which both sexes are interested, and at which 
both are speakers, to consider whether latitude of subject, and 
exceeding of time-limits, and silence of men in the face of direct 
observations, is not conceded to women in such assemblies. And I 
should like to ask the question whether it is not felt that among 
gentlefolk it must always be so, and to ask all to consider the import 
of such facts, if there be fact in what I say, upon the admission of 
women to yet more practical public discussions. 

It will be well to give a more detailed illustration of what is likely 
to happen by the free blending of women with men in discussions 
from which the most important action is to follow, by considering 
the case of parish councils. Here, of course, the system is already 
in full swing. Women are already important factors in them. Let 
us take a purely imaginary case of a small country parish. It is in 
these small country parishes that more important results might 
follow from the Act under which they are created than in any other. 
In such places it has always been taken for granted that two or three 
houses round the village green will manage everything. The parson’s 
is one, the squire’s, or the so-called squire’s, is another; and there 
are two or three more who are permitted to dine with these. There 
is a great deal of management of small local rights going on in a 
small parish. In these rights a great deal of law is really involved, 
and in the course of years a great deal of law and right is given up ; 
and this through the presumption that everything will be managed 
by these two or three families. The peasant has lost all initiative, 
and in scorn of this loss Lord Salisbury offered him a circus instead 
of a council. It is difficult enough in any case to bring him back 
to a true and wise initiative. Yet it can be done. There are 
parishes where peasants and small tradesmen can be brought to vote 
one of their own number into the chair in the presence of the parson 
and the squire. At first, where it comes, it will be done with strain 
and rudeness, but later, when the institution-works as a thing of 
course, it will be done naturally and without strain or rudeness. I 
am not meaning that a peasant or a small tradesman should always 
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be in the chair, and a landowner or titled person never, but that the 
right of the small person to be there when his interests are real, or 
his personality influential, needs establishing, and among males 
meeting for business can be established. But put a woman or two 
among them and the whole mutual relation is altered. The peasant 
and the small tradesman will stand or sit tongue-tied in their pre- 
sence. She herself will rise with easy nerve, and will perhaps speak 
on and on; and if, as will more often happen, her remarks are towards 
the Tory side, the case of the uninfluential will never be presented. 
And I wish the reader to remark that this silence and deference will 
be conceded to her, not as property-owner, if she be one, but as 
woman. To the property-owner as such acertain plainness of speech 
and standing up for themselves will come to the uninfluential, at 
first with rudeness and, as a habit of firm discussion sets in, without 
it. But the presence of a woman or two may make parish councils 
inoperative on the side of the peasant for ever. A perception of this 
probably increases the willingness of Tories to see them there, and 
not only there, but in other public places. And if in this small place 
the lady happens to be a titled one, and it happens very frequently, 
then her influence in silencing discussion, in quietly managing that 
things shall be decided her way, will be out of all proportion to the 
position which she would have held there as a man of whatever station. 
And here one may fitly recall how Dr. Johnson with wise sarcasm 
observed that the influence of woman over man was so supereminent 
that the law had wisely deprived her of all legal rights which were 
possible. 

The real public mischief is that things will not get themselves 
thrashed out in her presence, but this can better be considered where 
we speak of her presence on some wider field. And of this mischief 
the root mischief is that to very many the things will appear to have 
been thrashed out when they are not, and especially to herself and to 
her sex. This is not a mere negative evil, it is a positive one, intro- 
ducing the poison of a false consciousness as to facts into the body 
politic. 

If the mischief of their presence can be seen more acutely on the 
small important stage of a parish council, it can be seen working 
evil over a wider area and as affecting more general interests on a 
municipal council. And here comes in the all-important question 
of humour. Women are not without humour, and in the few 
instances in which it has been controlled and chiselled enough to give 
a finish to literary power it has been of a rare and delicate kind. 
But in the general intercourse of life, humour, or humour so-called, 
between man and woman has been exercised under unfair conditions 
(if we are to look at the humour alone), and the unfairness of the 
conditions will be recognised by women who have added any large 
qualities of mind to their womanly ones. The matter is a part of 
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what 1 said at first about the retaliation feared being different in 
kind. In general society a woman may practically say what she 
likes to a man, and from time to time rudeness from her passes for 
wit by a tacit consent. And the man takes it, or answers in other 
tones; for the reasons that I originally gave, that he fears a different 
retaliation, and that his objects in society are other than verbal 
success. Habits introduced with the blood are not thrown off by 
entering a council hall, ’and there they will be mischievous. The 
women who wish to enter council halls are the last to wish to throw 
them off. Nor is there any serious wish on the part of males that 
women of any type should do so. 

But such considerations have a very serious bearing upon the 
possible entering of Parliament by women. It is not to be denied 
that there is some serious danger of their ultimately doing so. This 
would be the natural result of their voting at all, and of concessions 
already made, whatever protesjations may be expedient from time to 
time. It has come within the region of possible danger through the 
tendency of either side to coquet with the female vote when the 
polling of the constituencies threatens to be well balanced. This 
coquetry is, perhaps, a little more pronounced among Tory members 
through a not ill-founded belief in the Toryism of the bulk of women. 
And it leaves more to be explained from them, because such an 
admission of women is contrary to the general set of their principles. 
Whereas the employment of women (and so naturally the voting of 
women) has always been akin to the general re-examination of the 
framework of society which seems essential to Radicalism. And 
before glancing at the probable results, as affecting honest discussion, 
of admitting women to Parliament let us look at-what is taking place 
around us, their joining men in public dinners where speeches are 
delivered, and where they themselves deliver them. If there be an 
enjoyable element in the dining parties of clubs and societies in what 
does it consist? In easy freedom, in the possibility of natural badinage, 
in the cutting short ofa bore even, if need be. Thata certain sequence 
of speeches will be delivered more or less in decorous silence where 
the sexes are mixed is not to be denied. They will probably be 
listened to, whether liked or not. But will the easy freedom of 
enjoyment remain? These remarks, and many more besides them, 
are certainly not specially made by those who are averse to female 
society as such, they are even made by those specially alive to the 
charm of mixed social intercourse, as opposed to meetings where the 
real ventilation of public topics is the reason of the gathering, though 
its form be convivial. The introduction of the matter would be 
impertinent but for the light it may throw on some part, at least, of 
the results following from a Parliament which shall be open to both 
sexes, and into which even a few women shall have entered. 

The time when veterans like Mr. Gladstone were entering it is 
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with reason believed to have been a great time of Parliament. The 
reminiscences of the very old may still be gathered by those who are 
admitted to them; and they may be found abundantly in memoirs. 
And the general impression left of this time is, that it was a time of 
great freedom of expression. Humour, often boisterous humour, was 
allowed to play freely over the solemn subjects of debate, and in 
this way reality of treatment was attained. The matters really were 
discussed, and the vital points were not shirked ; and those who were 
not pertinent or interesting were left under no self-delusions. When 
it is sometimes pretended that women would raise the tone of debates 
by preventing freedom, there is an utter confusion of thought. 
There is no reason to suppose that there would arise a less venomous 
way of looking at things by women taking places in Parliament. 
The restraining men from saying what they have to say, in the way 
in which they would naturally say it amongst themselves, would be 
not a good but a real evil, tending to prevent the fatuity of solemn 
pretences from being exposed, and turning debate from an engine for 
getting at the realities of the case, into a sequence of decorous 
declamations, not really contradicted on the points in which con- 
tradiction and exposure are necessary. In this matter the mere fluency 
of woman is not so much a qualification as a drawback. That she is 
capable of making speeches of a certain length no one doubts, nor 
speeches ofa set coherent cogency. The vital point is that the mere 
presence of her sex must necessarily disturb the freedom of style and 
the possibility of rudeness where necessary, which is indispensable to 
the real treatment of public questions. 

It is much to the point to remark that on many less observed 
platforms there is little doubt that she is hindering that reality of 
treatmené now. Even in a matter which seems to give more than 
any other a promise of her beneficial agency, her appointment as 
Guardian of the Poor, I believe that her presence in debate among 
other male guardians, considered as a hampering presence, stopping 
the free play of natural remark and contradiction, and securing to 
her own share of assertion and discussion a far larger immunity from 
reflection by reason of her sex than her influence and position could 
give if she were male, is more calculated to do harm by the hamper- 
ing of truth than her special aptitudes for finding out certain facts 
of public import could do good. Unreality, and the thin dropping of 
uncontradicted assertion, a lack of contradiction which to a large 
extent must always come to her by reason of her sex, must, I think, 
outbalance the advantage of her sitting at the board. Yet these are 
but illustrative matters, and it is in view of a danger of wider and 
more vital operation on broader fields that the remarks are offered. 
At the risk of repetition I say in fewer words, that the vital object of 
debate is that the realities which underlie a matter, and which often 
come out best by collision, by contradiction, and by irritating interrup- 
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tion, should be revealed there and then in the council chamber. That 
whatever claims may be made by New Women, the radical relations of 
man to woman have been settled by nature long ago; that these are 
incompatible with an uncompromising sifting of truth in common 
public debate ; and that this public debate, whether in the large field 
of Parliament, or in the lesser fields of parish councils, hospital 
boards, or boards of guardians, and especially in boards which relate 
to public education, is of more importance to a nation than any other 
thing. If there be any truth in this point of view, it would seem 
to follow from it that the public functions of women would be limited 
to the collecting of evidence, which men must afterwards debate. 
This seems at first sight arrogant on the part of males. And there is 
no doubt that it will be received with indignation by those who are 
most serious in the claims which they make for public position. ~But 
it has a really humble side. The sarcasm of Johnson is worth attend- 
ing to. So supereminent is the influence of woman over man that 
we must protect ourselves. By rightly constituted men, women will 
never be subjected to the immediate sifting or heckling in public 
debates which we must needs give to one another; and those who 
respect woman much and love their country more, must in self- 
protection do their best to keep her out of them. 


CHARLES SELBY OAKLEY. 
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LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
AS AN OFFICIAL 


HaMLET, in his most cynical humour, hopes that a great man’s 
memory may outlive his life half a year. It almost seems as if 
Shakespeare, in the person of his hero, foresaw the fickleness of those 
who live at the close of the present century, when popularity is 
attained and lost, when fortunes and reputations are made and 
marred, when men and questions alike fill the public imagination 
for an hour, it may be a day, and are then hurried off the scene to 
make way for new men and new ideas. Those who have held a great 
position, or who have been brilliantly successful in their lifetime, or 
even who have achieved some important work, are often soon for- 
gotten ; but not so the possessor of an individuality that is unique of 
its kind. Him the world does not willingly let die. So it seems to 
me unlikely that Lord Randolph Churchill will ever disappear from 
the memory of his countrymen; for rarely has English political 
biography furnished one gifted with a personality of such dazzling 
brilliancy. For a time—alas, too short—he held a position in the 
world of politics second only to that of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli. 
He could draw together the largest audiences in London and the 
provinces, and he always inspired them with his own enthusiasm. 
Not a newspaper but was full of his speeches as he traversed the 
country from Woodstock to Belfast, or from London to Edinburgh ; 
not a caricaturist but exercised his talents on his features, his 
mustachios, and his collars. 
Is it possible that 


. now the painful warrior famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 
Is from the boke of honour razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled P 


To some other writer and to a remoter time it must be left to 

deal with that part of Lord Randolph Churchill’s life when, in the 

face of the overwhelming majority opposed to him in 1881, in spite 

of the ill-concealed disapproval, and to the dismay of what he some- 

what disrespectfully termed the old gang, he charged over the heads 

of a dejected and dispirited party into the serried and then unbroken 
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ranks of the Liberal phalanx. Like the youth in the old classical 
story, he hurled his lance, before the awe-struck worshippers, into 
the side of the idol they knelt to and adored. My object in this 
short sketch is to show the impression Lord Randolph Churchill pro- 
duced on the minds of old and staid officials who had been educated in 
the schcel of Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote. At first they regarded him as an impossible 
man ‘whose breath was agitation and his life a storm on which he 
rode.? He was to their eyes a visible genius, an intense and un- 
quenchable personality, an embodied tour de force; but as a serious 
Minister of the Crown he was to them an impossibility. In his fierce 
assaults on Mr. Gladstone he had attacked the best friend the Civil 
Service ever had; and it was a moot point which was in greater 
dread—they of his entrance within the portals of a Government 
department, or he of having to associate in daily business with men 
whom he curtly described to a friend as ‘a knot of d d Glad- 
stonians.’ He was a man to whom the words of Hookham Frere in 
Monks and Giants might as suitably be applied as they were to that 
kindred spirit, the brave and fiery Peterborough. 





His birth, it seems, by Merlin’s calculation 
Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars; 

His mind with all their attitudes was mixed, 
And like those p.anets wandering and unfixed. 
Hi schemes of war were sudden, unforeseen, 
Inexplicable both to friend and foe. 

He seemed as if some momentary spleen 
Inspired the project and impelled the blow. 


Such was the impression we had of him, not unnatural and 
certainly not wholly wrong. But there were other aspects to his 
many-sided nature—the reckless knight-errant of debate proved 
at the same time a patient, strenuous, thorough, and far-sighted 
administrator. 

The following is the character he won at the India Office from 
Sir A. Godley, the Under Secretary of State for India :— 


He was, as every one knows, exceedingly able, quick, and clear-sighted. 
Besides this, he was very industrious, very energetic and decided when once his 
mind was made up, and remarkably skilful in the art of ‘ devolution,’ by which I 
mean the art of getting the full amount of help out of his subordinates. He knew 
at once whether to take up a question or to leave it to others. If he took it up, 
he made himself completely master of it; if he left it alone, he put entire confidence 
in those to whom he left it, and endorsed their opinion without hesitation. I need 
not tell you how invaluable this quality was both to himself and to those who 
worked with him. It should be added that his perfect candour and straight- 
forwardness were not only admirable in themselves, but were a great assistance to 
business. What he said he meant; and if he did not know a subject, he did not 
pretend to know it. The duties of the Secretary of State for India are, as you 
know, somewhat complicated by his relations with the Council, over whose deli- 
berations he has to preside. In this part of his business he showed great skill. 
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For some time, and until he had learnt the methods of procedure, he took no part 
whatever in our debates. But as soon as he began to feel at home, his method 
was to decide beforehand which were the subjects as to which he wished to use 
his influence, and having done this, to send for the papers and master them tho- 
roughly before the meeting of Council. Then, having his brief, and with the ad- 
vantage of his parliamentary training and natural readiness, he interfered with 
decisive effect, and I believe I may say, invariably carried his point. Few high 
officials can have been his superiors, or indeed his equals, in the art of getting 
things done. Those who worked under him felt that, if they had once convinced 
him that a certain step ought to be taken, it infallibly would be taken and ‘ put 
through.’ . . . He was, as he freely said, extremely sorry to leave this office, and 
I believe that all who had worked with him, without exception, were sorry to lose 
him, 

Lord Randolph’s brief tenure of the India Office was marked by 
some achievements of first-class importance. ‘The annexation of 
Burma, a country with an area of 83,473 square miles aud a popula- 
tion of 3,000,000, was his policy for which he was responsible. 
The conquest of the country was effected with remarkable rapidity. 
In November 1885 Lord Randolph gave the order to advance ; on 
the 1st of December Lord Dufferin announced that the conquest was 
completed ; and on the 31st of the same month Lord Randolph sent 
out his despatch detailing what had happened and authorising the 
annexation. Another important piece of work, the formation of the 
Indian Midland Railway, which has now a length of line of 700 miles 
and a capital of 7,000,000/., was carried out by Lord Randolph against 
considerable opposition. It was he also who finally sanctioned the 
increase of the British (European) army in India by 10,000 men; 
and several other important measures were passed during his adminis- 
tration of the India Office. 

Lord Randolph, between the fall of the Tory Government and his 
return to office as Chancellor of the Exchequer, made himself the 
mouthpiece of an attack with a venom not his own on the Chairman 
and Deputy-Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. ‘ Those 
were,’ as he said, ‘my ignorant days.’ When he returned to office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1866, notwithstanding the reputation 
he had made for himself at the India Office, he still appeared to the 
minds of Treasury officials as a Minister who would in all probability 
ride roughshod over cherished traditions and habits which were very 
dear to them. That such a man, with all his faults and glaring 
indiscretions, whose inclinations became passions, should have at- 
tached to himself a body of men like the Civil Service of this country, 
was little short of a miracle. A Frenchman, in a conversation with 
Pitt at the end of the last century, expressed his surprise at the 
influence which Charles Fox, a man of pleasure ruined by the dice- 
box and the turf, had exercised over the English nation. ‘ You have 
not,’ was the reply, ‘been under the wand of the magician.’ It was 
not Tong before those who were brought into close communication 
with Lord Randolph fell under his magic spell. I confess that I, 
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at that time Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, was as much 
dismayed as any man at the prospect of his becoming Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I was soon reconciled, and I well remember our 
first interview in the old historical Board Room at the Treasury, the 
stiff and formal cut of his frock coat—the same that he always wore 
when he was leader of the House—and the somewhat old-world 
courtesy of manner with which he received me at the door. But it 
was not long before he produced the new-world cigarette-case and 
the long mouth-piece, which so soon became familiar. A very few 
meetings were enough to show me how sincerely anxious he was to 
learn all the little I had to teach; and from that first hour our 
acquaintance gradually ripened into a friendship which not all the 
vicissitudes of his stormy life, nor even his agonising illness, ever 
interrupted. The last letter he wrote before he left England on his 
sad journey was tome. In it he spoke of our long years of friend- 
ship, of his return, and of years to come; but the handwriting told 
how impossible that return and those future years were to be. 

Our early official meetings at the Treasury were soon superseded 
by more intimate conversations at Connaught Place. On my first 
visit there I found him in a room bright with electric light, and the 
eternal cigarette in his mouth. He was seated in a large armchair 
having a roomy sofa on one side, which I afterwards learnt was known 
in the family as the ‘ Fourth Party sofa,’ and on the other, much to 
my: surprise, a large photograph of Mr. Gladstone. Whether the 
photograph and the sofa were thus placed opposite each other for the 
convenience of the party in rehearsing their attacks I do not take it 
upon me to say. Although Lord Randolph certainly had never made 
a study of finance, he was not, when he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, so ignorant of it as Charles Fox, if the story be true which 
reports him to have said that he never could understand what Consols 
were—he knew they were things that went up and down in the City ; 
and he was always pleased when they went down, because it so an- 
noyed Pitt. A story is also told of Lord Randolph, that a Treasury 
clerk put some figures before him. ‘I wish you would put these 
figures plainly so that I can understand them,’ he said. The clerk 
said he had done his best, and he had, pointing them out, reduced 
them to decimals. ‘Oh!’ said Lord Randolph, ‘I never could 
understand what those d——d dots meant.’ But it soon became 
clear that besides a wonderful intuition, Lord Randolph possessed 
many of the qualities which had always won for Mr. Gladstone so 
highja reputation as a departmental chief—indefatigable assiduity, 
that energy which Dr. Arnold said ‘s of more value than even clever- 
ness, a vehement determination to learn his subject ab ovo usque ad 
mala,a strong intellectual force which, while itin no way interfered with 
his attention to the opinions of his subordinates, absolutely preserved 
his own independence of judgment and decision. He possessed the 
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very rare gift of keeping his mind exclusively devoted to the subject 
in hand, and impressed on all those with whom he worked the idea 
that the business on which they were employed was the only one of 
interest to him. For a man of his rapid thought and excitable 
temperament he was scrupulously patient and quiet in discussion ; 
and from frequent conversations with him on financial subjects I 
can safely affirm that no one ever ended an official interview with 
him without at any rate having arrived at a clear knowledge of his 
views and intentions. No time spent with him was ever wasted, nor 
would he suffer any interruption from whatever source it came. 

In the autumn preceding the session of 1887 he knew that the 
duties of leadership would absorb all his time and strength, and, like - 
a wise and prudent statesman, he prepared himself for his financial 
statement by a performance such as was never equalled, in getting 
ready and passing through the Cabinet the Budget for the forth- 
coming year. On the evening of the day on which he carried his 
Budget through the Cabinet, after describing to me how he had done 
so, he said, ‘There in that box are all the materials of our Budget. 
They are unpolished gems; put the facets on them as well as you 
can, but do not speak to me on the subject again till the end of the 
financial year.’ What that Budget was cannot yet be told; but it 
may be fairly said that it far exceeded in importance any Budget 
since Mr. Gladstone’s great performance in 1860. It was often said 
that Lord Randolph won his popularity among the permanent officials 
by his subservience to their views. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth ; and when some day his Budget comes to light, as I trust 
it will, it will be seen how original were some of its provisions, and 
how unlike to any plans that would probably have emanated from 
the ordinary official brain. 

He did not bear fools gladly, and was hardly capable of being 
even civilto people who bored him. On one occasion he went in toa 
formal luncheon, where the places were arranged. He looked to the 
right of him and he looked to the left of him—he gathered up his 
plate and napkin and knife and fork and sat himself down at the 
other end of the table, which reminds me of a story of a very 
distinguished statesman, Lord John Russell, who took the Duchess of 
Inverness in to dinner. When he got to his place he looked behind 
him and walked round to the other side of the table, and sat down 
next to the Duchess of St. Albans. Lady John said to him after- 
wards, ‘ What on earth made you leave the Duchess of Inverness and 
go across to the Duchess of St. Albans?’ ‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘I 
should nave been sick if I had sat where I was put, with my back to 
the fire.’ ‘But I hope,’ said his wife, ‘you explained it to the 
Duchess of Inverness.’ ‘No, I didn’t,’ he said, ‘but I did to the 
Duchess of St. Albans’! 

His cynicism was delightful. When the dreadful subject of 
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bimetallism cropped up, he turned to Sir A. Godley and: said, ‘I 
forget, was I bimetallist when I was at the India Office ?’ 

Lord Welby, who was Secretary to the Treasury, writing to me 
his impressions of Lord Randolph, says : 


One could not be otherwise than anxicus as to our relations with our new 
chief. But that anxiety was soon dispelled. He met us from the outset with 
perfect frankness, which soon became cordiality, and I cannot recall a word or a 
line of his during his autumn office which I should have wished unspoken or un- 
written. Not that he was an easy or an unexacting chief. He expected subjects 
to be laid before him fully, clearly, and intelligently, and he was keen to mark 
default. This, however, was only as it should be. He was, in short, a Minister 
of the type that Civil Servants appreciate. He ruled as well as reigned. He had 
a mind and made it up, a policy and enforced it. He was quick in acquiring 
information, quick in seizing the real point, and quick in understanding what one 
wished to convey to him; impatient in small mattersand details, and contemptuous: 
if one troubled him with them. Above all he was accessible, ready and willing 
to hear what one had to say, whether it accorded with his own views or not. 
Doing business with him was most interesting; not being a respecter of persons 
he criticised freely and pointedly men and matters, and the consciousness that we 
were working under so keen a judgment did not lessen the interest of our inter- 
course. You and I know well that in ‘chaff’ he was unsurpassed, and that it 
was difficult to find his equal. From my recollection, I should say that when he 
was at his best, in quickness, readiness, and versatility of reply he stood first ; and 
this struck one the more since he had not the resource of a well-stored memory on 
which to rely. He was singularly free from affectation of knowledge he did not 
possess, Once, criticising a statesman, he said: ‘So-and-so makes the mistake of 
conveying or implying to the House that his decisions are based on his own know- 
ledge of the subject; whereas the House knows perfectly well that his own 
knowledge of technical subjects is not greater than that of the majority of members 
around him. He should say that his skilled advisers have put the pros and cons 
before him, and that, applying his common-sense to the information then before 
him, he has arrived at the conclusion which he recommends to the House. If you 
are frank with the House in this fashion you get their confidence.’ Could one fail 
to take interest in a chief ‘who always showed us sport’? Alas, that this should 
all be a tale of the past. - . 


From the very commencement of his career as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Randolph began his struggles for economy, his love: 
for which was sincere and earnest. He determined that as long as he 
was responsible for the finances of the country he would enforce it. 
It has often been the subject of discussion whether a man who is 
careful in his domestic affairs would naturally be an economist in 
public affairs, and vice versd. No one would ever have accused Lord 
Randolph of being a careful or even a prudent man in the manage- 
ment of his private concerns, but his ruling idea as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was for economy. Lord Welby, in his letter to me, gives 
two good instances. 


Of old times sums were issued out of the Civil List to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for secret service. No public account, of course, was rendered of the 
money thus expended, and there was opportunity for abuse or worse. An important 
step was taken in the right direction when Parliament in 1788, following the lead 
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of Burke, limited the grant to 10,000/. a year, and that amount was yearly issued 
to the Secretary of the Treasury from 1783 to 1886. It must be borne in mind 
that this branch of secret service was quite distinct from that which is ordinarily 
known as foreign secret service. This sum was used, according to general belief, 
for party purposes. There was no reason, indeed, to think that of late times it 
had been applied to other services than those of legitimate party organisation ; 
but the principle of a grant of public money for party purposes was an anachronism 
under popular government. Yet such is the innate conservatism of English 
parties and English statesmen that the grant was never seriously questioned for 
over acentury. A remark by the Comptroller and Auditor-General in one of his 
reports to Parliament drew attention to it, and Lord Randolph began his Chan- 
cellorship by abolishing it. By this act he showed how closely he watched the 
progress of public opinion, how much in this respect he was ahead of his contem- 
poraries, and how instinctively he knew when a position or a policy was no longer ~ 
tenable. In the other instance of administrative action to which I have referred he 
refused to ask Parliament to renew the octroi duty on coal coming into the Metro- 
polis, the proceeds of which were divided between the City and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. One would not have been surprised if he had answered the applica- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works in the ambiguous terms which are dear to 
party leaders. He had not been a student of economical subjects. The principle 
of the duty was not unpleasing to his party. The Metropolitan authorities were 
anxious to obtain money in a manner which would enable them to incur expendi- 
ture without being hauled over the coals. Powerful interests objected to a rise in 
the rates, while the abolition of a duty which affected the poor consumer did not 
elicit much enthusiastic support. Lord Randolph, to his credit, did not play with 
the question. He looked into the subject for himself, saw that an octroi duty was 
out of date, that it was a survival of a financial policy which had been emphati- 
cally condemned, and he returned a decided refusal to the application. His speech 
to the deputation was admirable, and it may be read with interest and advantage 
by any who care to see the arguments against such an octroi put tersely, forcibly, 
and without reserve. 


Lord Welby adds: 


On other points he was not so orthodox. He had doubts about the Sinking 
Fund, and a doubt as to the Sinking Fund will shock a man trained under Mr. 
Gladstone in the Treasury as much as a doubt about the Creed will shock an 
orthodox Churchman. I always had hopes, however, that on further reflection he 
would finally recognise the worth of a weapon so useful in peace, and of such 
priceless value in emergency of war. 


I well recollect also his indignation on learning that specie had to 
be conveyed in merchant ships because the cost for freight charged 
by naval officers was so great that H.M.’s gold could not be conveyed 
in H.M.’s vessels—a discreditable state of things, which he took 
immediate steps to remedy. 

In a letter he wrote to me shortly after his resignation, Lord 
Randolph said : ‘The Budget scheme we had in contemplation will 
now be relegated to the catalogue of useless labour. The essential 
principle of any financial policy which I cared to be identified with 
was zeal for thrift and economic reform. This was wanting, and the 
scaffolding was bound to come down.’ It was the extravagance of the’ 
spending departments that induced him to write that fatal letter 
which could only bring about his absolute supremacy or his resigna- 
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tion. No new fancy it was that dictated it. In October 1886 he had 
said that ‘ unless there was an effort to reduce the expenditure it was 
impossible that he could remain at the Exchequer.’ Again he said: 
‘If the decision of the Cabinet as to the amount of the Estimates was 
against him, he should not remain in office.’ I recollect after his fall 
his appealing to me and saying that I knew that his resignation was 
not the consequence of a moment’s irritation, but was from his 
deliberate determination that in matters financial he would be supreme. 
This I was able fully to endorse. 

On the 20th of December, ever anxious to learn all he could 
by personal study, he spent nearly three hours with me at Somerset 
House, seeing for himself all the working of that huge department. 
The following day he went to the Custom House, and that same 
afternoon to Windsor, where he wrote the letter to Lord Salisbury 
which has since become historical, threatening his resignation. On 
the evening of the 22nd he walked down to Printing House Square 
and communicated what he had done to the Editor of the Times. 
Then, on the 23rd, I got the sad and startling news of his resignation. 
In a note which followed close upon it, his secretary, Mr. A. Moore, 
who by his ability and devotion had contributed so much to Lord 
Randolph’s fame, said: ‘I have really not the heart to write any- 
thing. Moreover, there is nothing to add to what was said in that 
terribly irregular and premature communiqué to the Times. I look 
upon the whole thing, from every point of view—patriotic, party, and 
personal—as simply an irreparable calamity.’ 

It is strange that a man endowed by nature with quick perception, 
should not have seen how gladly Lord Salisbury would dispense with 
his services, or should have forgotten Sir Stafford Northcote’s prophecy 
and hope in 1880, that a Conservative cave would be formed on the 
Liberal side with Goschen in its centre. 

So Lord Randolph became officially dead, and a cruel fate has 
made him one of the great might-have-beens in the financial history 
of his country. 

After leaving office, Lord Randolph went to work laboriously to 
master and unravel the complicated question of publican’s licenses. 
He prepared a wise measure founded on a compromise between Tories 
and Radicals, publicans and the advocates of temperance. The 
Temperance party had recently suffered a great defeat, and he 
thought they would be amenable to reason. The Tories were in 
power, and could induce the publicans to accept reasonable terms. 
The Opposition would be glad to get this thorny subject out of the 
way; and the Government would have the credit of settling this 
difficult question. There were all the elements of compromise. 
County Councils in counties, and Town Councils in boroughs were 
to have power, without interfering with magisterial prerogative, to 
oppose the renewal of licenses and then to purchase the houses, the 
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value of which was to be settled by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue on the basis of the annual value of the house with or with- 
out a license, and the difference of value between the premises as 
licensed and as unlicensed was to be taken as the annual value, 
The purchase money was to have been, in the year 1891, ten times 
the value of such difference, and the purchase value was thereafter to 
diminish annually by one tenth, so that a license extinguished after 
ten years would not represent any value for which any purchase 
money would be payable. 

The Bill also provided for an increase of duty to be paid by the 
publicans in a county or a borough in proportion to the number of 
houses purchased; and it proposed to give to ratepayers a large 
control of the number of public houses, hours of opening, &c. It 
also dealt fully with clubs, a part of this complicated question which 
has long cried for solution. The Bill, however, did not find favour 
with the Government, and the Liberals objected on the score of com- 
pensation, that rock of offence on which all liquor measures have 
been, and I fear will be, wrecked. For I am perfectly convinced 
that no satisfactory drink bill will ever be passed without compensa- 
tion in some shape or another. 

A brilliant, but anonymous, writer in the Saturday Review of the 
26th of January, 1895, says that Lord Randolph was the greatest 
elemental force in English politics since Cromwell, and compares his 
tragic life to that of Byron. He tells of his epigrams that stuck like 
burrs, and of his confession that he ornamented his discourse with 
every variety of vituperation. He tells, too, how the Duke of Devon- 
shire spoke of Lord Randolph as a man he had learned to respect as 
an opponent and to trust as an ally, and who led the House of 
Commons with genius, and was the greatest leader he had ever 
known. 

Lord Randolph has been compared to Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
A less sensational, but, I think, more appropriate comparison may be 
made between him and Charles James Fox in his early days. Lecky, 
speaking of Charles Fox and his loves, his play, his racing, his 
politics, says : 

That a man of whom this can be said should have won for himself the perennial 
love of some of the best Englishmen of his time is not a little surprising; for a life 
such as he bad led would have with most men destroyed every fibre of intellectual 
energy and moral worth. But in truth there are some characters which nature 
has so happily compounded that even vice is unable wholly to degrade them ; and 
there is a charm of manner and temper which sometimes accompanies the excesses 


of a strong animal nature that wins more popularity in the world than the purest 
and the most self-denying virtue. 


Fox certainly was not goaded by the curse of an irritable. brain ; 
yet while making due allowance for this, I think it is possible to 
show some interesting points of resemblance between the two states- 

aq? 
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men. The merit of Fox’s speeches, like Lord Randolph’s, lay not in 
rhetorical adornments, but in the vigour and quickness of the 
thought. In his invective, Fox could be as severe as the leader of 
the Fourth Party. Lord G. Germaine he once described as ‘ that 
inauspicious and ill-omened character, whose arrogance and pre- 
sumption, whose ignorance and inability, had destroyed the country.’ 
As Ministers, they both gave up the turf and play for real hard 
work; yet on neither did office exercise any restraint. Both were 
economical reformers. Both advocated a generously popular system 
of local government for Ireland. Both were opposed to coercion. 
Lord Randolph, indeed, was ready in his negotiations with Parnell to 
pledge himself to a no-coercion’policy ; and Charles Fox would rather 
have seen Ireland totally separated from England than allow her to 
be kept in obedience by mere force. Fox even approved of the Irish 
associations and their appeal to arms as a dernier ressort : and it was 
in the same spirit that Lord Randolph told the Belfast men, in words 
not yet forgotten, that in the event of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill passing, 
‘ Ulster would fight, and Ulster would be right.’ Not that he objected 
so much to the principle of the Bill, but he was of opinion that it 
could never be passed intolaw. Ashe said: ‘If the wisest, cleverest, 
and most experienced parliamentarian that ever lived could not pass 
it, nobody could, not even if there were a Cabinet composed wholly 
of angels from heaven.’ Fox possessed a courage that knew no fear ; 
but Lord Randolph once confessed to me that there was a limit to 
his courage, for he did fear two men—Bismarck, and Gladstone. 

It has been said of Fox by Sir George Trevelyan that there was 
nothing that he did not feel himself equal to accomplish. He suc- 
ceeded because when once in the front all the world in arms could not 
have put him in the background, and because when once in the front 
he played his part with a prompt intrepidity and a commanding ease 
that were but the outward signs of the immense reserve of energy on 
which it was in his power to draw. He went into the House of Commons 
as into the hunting field, glowing with anticipations of enjoyment, 
assured that nothing would stop him, and that however often he 
tumbled he would always be among the first—and first or among the 
first he always was. He was not a political adventurer, but a knight- 
errant roaming about in search of a tilt, or still better, a mélée, and 
not much caring whether his foes were robbers or true men, if only 
there were enough of them. This description of Fox in the days of 
Wilkes might, mutato nomine, have been written of Lord Randolph 
in the days of Bradlaugh. 

Equally applicable to Lord Randolph is what Horace Walpole said 
of Fox, that 


Fox displayed such facility in comprehending and executing all business as charmed 
all who approached him. No formal affectation delayed any service or screened 
ignorance. He seized at once the important events of any affair, and every affair 
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was then reduced within a small compass—not to save himself trouble, for he at 
once gave himself up to the duties of his office. His good humour, frankness, and 
sincerity pleased, and yet inspired a respect which he took no other pains to 
attract. 


The great and indelible blot on the fame of Fox was his coalition 
with Lord North. No such blot besmirched the escutcheon of Lord 
Randolph. ‘ Once or twice,’ he said, ‘as in the case of Pigott, I broke 
out against folly and ineptitude; but I never opposed my party as a 
policy.’ Abandoned by his colleagues on his resignation ; thwarted 
by them at the time of the Birmingham election, a treatment he felt 
keenly ; his advice as to the Parnell Commission wholly disregarded ; _ 
snubbed on the occasion of his Licensing Bill—to the last he was 
loyal to the party whom he educated far more successfully than ever 
Disraeli did in the arts and moods of the Tory democracy, and thereby 
contributed largely to their triumph in 1895. Disraeli had idealised it 
long ago in Sybil, but Lord Randolph hardened the idealised material 
into good practical concrete. At Dartford, Birmingham, and else- 
where he laid great stress on the power of the democracy, and at 
the Carlton Club at Cambridge he told his audience that we had an 
hereditary monarchy, an hereditary Chamber and a representative 
Chamber ; but what, he asked, is the foundation of this very ancient 
and curious structure ? 

The foundation is totally new, purely modern, absolutely untried; you have 
changed the old and gone to a new foundation. Your new foundation is a great 
seething, swaying mass of some five million of electors, who have it in their power, 
if they should so please, by the mere heave of the shoulder, if they only act with 
moderate unanimity, to sweep away entirely the three ancient institutions which I 
have described, and put anything they like in their place ; and my state of mind 
when these problems come across me, which is very rarely, is one of wonder—or 
I should say, of admiration and hope, because the alternative state of mind would 
be one of terror and despair. . . . My especial safeguard against such a state of 
mental annihilation and mental despair is my firm belief in the ascertained and 
much tried common-sense of the English people. That is the faith of the Tory 
democracy, in which I shall now abide. It is not many years since the most 
prominent man in the present Cabinet said he did not believe in a Tory working- 
man. He had challenged a meeting at Birmingham if they could produce such a 


thing. ‘I am one,’ said a man, and a shout went up—‘ Ah, he’s the Parish 
Beadle!’ 


But that triumph and the harvest of the seed he had sown he did 
not live tosee. From his fall to his tragic end he bore with him to the 
grave much affection, much admiration, and many regrets of true 
friends and political opponents. He might have used the words put 
into the mouth of the unfortunate Queen Mary by Schiller: ‘I have 
been much hated, but I have been much beloved.’ 

Nothing, I am sure, is more curious in political biography than 
the fascination Lord Randolph Churchill possessed over his political 
opponents. Notwithstanding his exaggerated invective, Mr. Gladstone 
could not altogether resist the charm and sympathetic genius of his 
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younger opponent. He frankly and fully admired Lord Randolph’s 
short leadership of the House of Commons, his insight, and his dash 
and courage, and he sympathized with his not unsuccessful struggles 
over his loved economy. Modesty is not, perhaps, among the virtues 
attributed to Lord Randolph; but there was some far off touch of it 
in a letter he wrote to me, in which he says: ‘I am not so conceited 
as to suppose that Mr. Gladstone could care for or even notice any 
speech of mine.’ But Mr. Gladstone did notice the rising man, and, 
turning toa colleague on the occasion of one of Lord Randolph’s early 
speeches, he said prophetically : ‘ That is a young man you will have 
to reckon with one of these days.’ They met several times, and Mr. 
Gladstone often spoke in warm terms about the power Lord Randolph 
possessed of making himself loved and respected by the various heads 
of departments in which he worked, of his aptitude for learning, of 
his admirable and courageous work towards economy, of his personal 
courtesy and his pre-eminent qualities as a host, which could not be 
exaggerated. And Lord Randolph’s admiration for Mr. Gladstone 
was unbounded and sincere. I recollect on one occasion when Mr. 
Gladstone had been talking after dinner, as the men were leaving the 
room, Lord Randolph said to a Unionist friend: ‘And that is the 
man you have left. How could you have done it?’ 

Dr. Johnson said: ‘When I was beginning the world and was 
wu: Sody and nothing, the joy of my life was to fire at all the established 
wits, and then everybody loved to halloo me on.’ Disraeli followed 
the great Doctor’s example in his attacks on Peel ; and Lord Randolph, 
probably with similar motives, attacked Mr. Gladstone with an exag- 
geration we now all deplore. But if Lord Randolph was violent and 
even unscrupulous at times in his attacks, when a conviction came to 
him that he had been mistaken he was generous in acknowledging it. 
In language of real eloquence he had denounced the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government in the Transvaal. But when years afterwards 
he was face to face with the facts on the spot, he wrote a letter to a 
London newspaper which attracted great attention at the time, and 
which contained a retractation of the rash judgment he had pro- 
nounced, so complete and at the same time so judicious that it is 
well worthy of being remembered at the present critical juncture in 
our relations with that Republic. 


The surrender of the Transvaal [he wrote] and the peace concluded by Mr. 
Gladstone with the victors of Majuba Hill, were at the time, and still are, the 
object of sharp criticism and bitter denunciation from many politicians at home, 
quorum pars parva fui. Better and more precise information, combined with cool 
reflection, leads me to the conclusion that had the British Government of that day 
taken advantage of its strong military position and annihilated, as it could easily 
have done, the Boer forces, it would indeed have regained the Transvaal, but it 
would have lost Cape Colony. . . . The actual magnanimity of the peace with the 
Boers concluded by Mr. Gladstone's Ministry after two humiliating military 
reverses suffered by the arms under their control, became plainly apparent to 
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the just and sensible mind of the Dutch Cape Colonist, atoned for much of past 
grievance, and demonstrated the total absence in the English mind of any hostility 
or unfriendliness to the Dutch race. Concord between Dutch and English in 
the Colony from that moment became possible. 


A retractation so generous and hearty as this covers a multitude of 
rash vituperations. 

In his strongest political animosities Lord Randolph ever retained 
his sense of humour. Shortly after he had written a letter to the 
Times containing a violent attack on Lord Granville, he was crossing 
the Channel and was dreadfully sea-sick. ‘ How Granville would like 
to see me now,’ he said. Indeed I should have thought that no one _ 
could ever have doubted his sense of humour; yet in the obituary 
notice in one of the leading papers it was said he was totally devoid 
of it. Not only had he a sense of humour, but he is one of the few 
parliamentarians who have left sayings that have become proverbial. 
The elder of his colleagues were known as ‘the old gang.’ The 
Unionists as the ‘crutch of the Tory Party.’ His was the mint 
from which came ‘the mediocrities with double names,’ ‘the old man 
in a hurry,’ ‘ the duty of an Opposition is to oppose,’ and many more. 

Tt seems a paradox in God’s providence that a man of genius, 
great talent, and splendid promise should in the prime of his life 
have been stricken down by a disease which appears cruel to us who 
see only through a glass darkly. ‘But as in a piece of tapestry, 
where on one side all is a confused and tangled mass of knots and 
on the other a beautiful picture, so from the everlasting hills will 
this earthly life appear not the vain and chanceful thing men deem 
it here, but a perfect plan guided by a divine hand unto a perfect 
end.’ 

When present at his funeral service in the Abbey, I could not but 
think sadly of what he many a time said humorously : ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
will long outlive me; and I often tell my wife what a beautiful 
letter he will write on my death, proposing my burial in Westminster 
Abbey.’ I cannot better conclude this inadequate sketch than by 
quoting the words used by Mr. Gladstone in writing to his poor 
mother : 

You followed your son at every step with, if possible, more than a mother's 
love ; and on the other hand, in addition to his conspicuous talents, he had gifts 
which greatly tended to attach to him those with whom he was brought into con- 


tact. For my own share, I received many marks of his courtesy and kindness, and 
I have only agreeable recollections of him to cherish. 


ALGERNON WEST. 
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ON THE DERVIJSH FRONTIER 


Parts of Africa have to be discovered and other parts rediscovered, 
and each little war and each little journey contributes to the accom- 
plishment of both these ends with alarming rapidity, and the geo- 
graphical millennium is looming in the distance when the traveller 
will no longer require his sextant and his theodolite, but will take his 
spade and his pruning-hook to cultivate the land this generation is 
so busy in mapping out. 

This last winter we have added a few square miles to a blank 
corner of the map where rediscovery was necessary, and where re- 
discovery will go on apace and produce most interesting results when 
we have conquered the barbarous followers of the Khalifa, and 
restored law and order to that wide portion of Africa known as the 
Eastern Soudan ; for the Soudan, meaning in Arabic ‘the country of 
the blacks,’ really extends from the Atlantic to the Red Sea. Little 
did we think when we started to explore the western shores of the 
Red Sea that the explosion with the Dervishes was so near, otherwise 
I think we should have turned our steps in another direction. 

To effect our ends we hired an 80-ton Arab dhow at Suez, and 
after placing it in the hands of a carpenter, who boarded off two 
cabins for us four whites in the big open stern cabin of the antiquated 
craft, leaving a sort of verandah in front of them where we lived by 
day, we embarked with a consumed plum pudding inside us and 
another in our hands for future consumption, last Christmas Day. 

Our captain, Rais Himaya, turned out an excellent fellow, as also 
did the seventeen sailors he had under him, and though at times 
they would quarrel loudly enough amongst themselves, the only points 
of discord which arose between us always had reference to the length 
of time they wished to stop in harbour and the length of distance 
they wished to go in a day. Ill-fed, dirty, unkempt men as our 
sailors were, we got to like them all, from the elderly, dignified 
Mohammed, who thought he knew more about navigation than the 
captain, to the buffoon who played the tomtom and made everybody 
laugh ; this worthy individual was the recognised leader of all the 
festivities with which they regaled us from time to time, consisting 
of very ugly songs and a yet uglier dance, the chief art in which 
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consisted in wagging their elastic tails with an energy which mortals 
further removed from monkey origin could never hope to approach. 

Four days’ sailing with an excellent north wind behind us brought 
us to Kosseir, our last comparatively civilised point, where we stayed 
for two nights to do our final victualling arrangements. Kosseir is a 
wretched place now, though twice in its existence it has been of im- 
portance, owing to its road connection with Keneh on the Nile. The 
ruins of the old Ptolemaic town Myos Hormos are five miles to the 
north of the present one, where the Red Sea fleets in ancient days 
assembled to start for India, and twenty years ago it was a favourite 
point for the departure of pilgrims for Mecca, and the P. & O. had offices 
there, which are now turned into camel stables. Kosseir is waiting © 
for a railway before it can again recoup its fortunes. 

Along the whole coast-line from Kosseir to Sawakin we may say 
that there are no permanent places of residence, if we except the tiny 
Egyptian military stations with their fort and huts for the soldiers 
at Halaib, Mohammed Gol, and Darour ; it is practically desert all the 
way, and is only visited by the nomad Ababdeh and Bisharin tribes, 
when after the rains they can obtain there a scanty pasturage for 
their flocks. During the Ptolemaic and early Arab periods the con- 
dition of affairs was very different ; several considerable towns stood 
on this coast, now marked only by heaps of sand and a few fallen 
walls. In spite of its aridity this coast-line has a wonderful charm 
of its own, its lofty, deeply serrated mountains are a perpetual joy to 
look upon, and the sunset effects were unspeakably glorious, rich in 
every conceivable colour and throwing out the sharp outline of the 
pointed peaks against the crimson sky. 

The nature of this coast-line, too, is singularly uniform, and offers 
tremendous obstacles to navigation, owing to the great belt of coral 
reefs along it, through which the passage was often barely wide 
enough for our dhow to pass, and against which on more than one 
occasion we came in unpleasant contact. The bay of Berenice, for 
example, was for this reason known in ancient times as axd@aptos 
koXros, and is now known as ‘ Foul Bay ;’ it can only be navigated 
with the greatest care by native pilots accustomed to the various 
aspects of the water, which in many places only just covers the 
treacherous reefs. All boats are obliged to anchor during the night 
either just inside the reefs, or in the numerous coves along the coast, 
which are caused by the percolations of fresh water through the sand- 
beds of rivers into the sea, and these preventing the coral insect 
from erecting its continuous wall. 

Sometimes when the coral reef rises above the surface low islets 
have been formed with sandy surface and a scant marine vegetation. 
By one of these named Siyal we were anchored for a night, and on 
landing we found it about three miles in length, some fifty feet in width, 
and never more than four feet above the surface of the sea. On its 
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eastern side the shore was strewn with cinders from the numerous 
steamers which ply the Red Sea, and quantities of straw cases for 
bottles, out of which the ospreys which live here in large numbers 
have built their nests. Turtles revel in the sand, and corals of lovely 
colours line the beach, and at one extremity of the islet we found the 
remains of a holy sheikh’s hut and his grave hard by. Many such 
holy men dwell on promontories and on remote island rocks along this 
coast in sanctified seclusion, and they are regularly supported by the 
Bedouins and pearl fishers, who bring them food and water, neither 
of which commodities are to be found in such localities. Our sailors 
on New Year’s Eve took a handsome present of bread and candles to a 
holy man who dwelt on the extreme point of Ras Bernas, and had a 
long gossip with him concerning what boats had passed that way and 
the prospects of trade—i.e. the slave trade—in these desert regions. 
They burnt incense before his shrine and the captain devoutly said 
his evening prayer, whilst he of the tom-tom stood behind and 
mimicked him to the great amusement of his fellows, a piece of 
irreverence I have never seen before in any Mohammedan country. 
Still, [think our sailors were as a whole religious ; they observed their 
fasts and prayers most regularly during Ramadan, and their only idea 
of time was regulated by the five prayers, ‘ We shall start to-morrow 
at “God is greatest,” and anchor at the evening prayer,’ and so forth. 

The rapidly succeeding little harbours formed in the coral reef are 
called ‘ Mersa’ or anchorages by the Arabs. Khor Shinab is a typical 
specimen of one of these ; it is entered by a narrow passage between the 
reefs about 20 feet across and runs sinuously inland for about two miles, 
and is never more than a quarter of a mile wide. The flat ground 
for miles inland is nothing but madrepore, and is covered with semi- 
fossilised sea-shells, which have probably not been inhabited for 
thousands of years. We walked over this for three miles before 
reaching the first spurs of the mountains, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive a more barren or arid spot. Khor Shinab is a well-known 
resort for slave-trading craft— small boats can easily hide in its narrow 
creeks and escape observation. We had to stay there for two nights 
in order to have three of our sails mended, which had been torn into 
shreds by a strong north wind as we entered the harbour, and our 
sailors spread them on the beach and spent the whole day patching 
their wretched canvases, which were little better than rags. 

The navigation of an Arab dhow is no easy task, with its clumsy 
arrangements for sails, when there is a strong north wind behind it and 
reefs in every direction. Three men are perpetually in the bows on 
the look out for rocks, and indicate the presence of danger to the 
steersman by raising their hands. The gear of these boats is exceed- 
ingly primitive. They do not understand reefing a sail ; hence they are 
obliged to have no less than five different sizes, which they are con- 
stantly changing as occasion requires. They use a clumsy cogwheel 
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for raising and lowering the sails, and do it all by main force, singing 
silly little distichs and screaming at the top of their voices as they 
haul the ropes. The arrangement for baling out the bilge water is 
extremely laborious: a large trough with channels on either side is 
erected in the centre of the boat, into which the water is baled by 
skins from below, and the stenches during the process are truly 
awful. 

It is difficult to estimate how far these coral reefs have changed 
since ancient days ; there is a lagoon at Berenice which looks as if it 
had been the ancient harbour with a fort at its extremity. Now there 
is scarcely two feet of water over the bar across its mouth ; but all 
ancient accounts bear testimony to a similar difficulty of navigation 
down this coast. At the same time, it is manifest that this coast-line 
is just the one to have tempted on the early! mariners from point to 
point with its rapid succession of tiny harbours and it reefs protecting 
it from heavy seas. More especially must this have been the case when 
the boats were propelled by oars, and in one’s mind’s eye one can 
picture the fleets of the Egyptian Queen Hatasou and of King Solomon 
from Eziongeber creeping cautiously along this coast and returning 
after three years’ absence in far-distant regions laden with precious 
freights of gold, frankincense, and spices. In later days Strabo and 
Pliny tell us how flotillas of 120 ships proceeded from Myos Hormos 
to Ocelis in thirty days on their way to India, going together for fear 
of the pirates who marauded this coast, and in thosedays the settle- 
ments on the Red Sea must have presented a far livelier aspect than 
they do now. 

On both shores of the Red Sea we find a curious instance of the 
migration and adaptation of an entirely foreign kind of boat. Some 
Arabs who have lived in Singapore—and Singapore is as favourite a 
point for Arab emigration as America is for the Irish—introduced 
‘dug outs’ in their native harbours, and these have been found so 
useful in sailing over the shallow coral reefs in search of pearls, that 
they now swarm in every Red Sea port, and steamer loads of ‘ dug 
outs’ are brought from the Malay peninsula. The Arabs call them 
‘houris ’—why, I cannot think-—for a more uncomfortable thing to sit 
in, when half full of water in a rolling serf, I never found elsewhere. 

At the present moment the coast below Ras Bernas and above 
Sawakin, is the hot-bed of the slave trade, carried on between the 
Dervishes of the Nile valley and Arabia. Regular Egyptian coast- 
guard boats keep matters pretty clear north of Ras Bernas, and we 
can testify to their activity, for we ourselves were boarded and searched 
by one; but south of this, before the influence of Sawakin is reached, 
there is a long stretch of country where the traffic in human flesh can 
be carried on undisturbed. Troops of slaves are sent down from the 
Nile valley to the Dervish country at certain seasons of the year, and 
the petty sheikhs along the coast, owing a doubtful allegiance to the 
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Egyptian Government, connive at this transport ; and the pearl fishing 
craft which ply their trade amongst the coral reefs are always ready 
to carry the slaves across to the opposite coast, where the markets of 
Yembo, Yeddah, and Hodeida are open tothem. This will of course 
be the case until the Dervish power is crushed, and the Soudan 
opened out for more legitimate trade. As we sailed along we passed 
hundreds of these pearl-fishing boats engaged in this dual trade, and 
nothing could be more propitious for their pursuits than the absolutely 
lawless condition of the tribes by the coast. At Berenice, for instance, 
there is absolutely no life or government of any sort. Nominally, one 
of our Nile frontier subsidised sheikhs, Beshir Bey Gabran, of Assouan, 
has authority over all the country between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
but the coast-line has been visited more frequently by Dervish Emirs 
than by Beshir Bey. One Nasrai, a Dervish Emir, is said to have 
resided in the mountains behind Berenice for some time, and with a 
small following collects tithes of cattle from the nomads, and sees to 
the safe conduct of slave caravans. 

We spent several days amongst the ruins of this old Ptolemaic 
town, and made sundry excavations there. In its centre is an old 
temple of the date of Tiberius Cesar, the hieroglyphs in which are 
rapidly becoming obliterated. All around is a sea of mounds covered 
with sand, where the houses stood, mostly built of madrepore and laid 
out in streets. On the surface are to be found numerous glass beads, 
Roman coins, bracelets, &c., and a great number of fragments of rough 
emeralds from the celebrated emerald mines in the mountain behind ; 
we picked up fully fifty of these, besides a large quantity of olivines 
or peridots, carnelians and crystals, testifying to the wealth of these 
parts in precious stones in ancient days. 

A few startled Ababdeh nomads came to visit us; at first they 
only inspected us ata distance, but gradually gained courage, and 
came to our camp, and we were able to purchase from them two lambs 
to replenish our larder. 

With its emerald mines, its harbour, and its great road centre, in 
ancient times Berenice must have been one of the greatest trade 
centres of the Red Sea, but under the present state of affairs its con- 
dition is impossible. The wretched Ababdeh tribes are constantly at 
war with one another, and the Dervish Khalifa can make his authority 
felt about here with a small handful of resolute men judiciously 
placed, and I believe Nasrai has done this for some time past with only 
thirty men. 

It is hard to imagine anything more squalid than the Egyptian 
fortress of Halaib on the shores of the Red Sea, which was our next 
halting-place, and from which we succeeded in getting a little way 
inland. The governor, Ismael, has been there seven years, and he 
and his family inhabit some wicker cages near the small white fort, 
and gathered round them are the huts of his soldiers and the cabins 
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of a few Bisharin, who live under the immediate protection of the 
fort. Ismael is possessed of the only patch of cultivated land that 
we saw during the whole of our expedition, where he grows gourds, 
peas, and aubergines. The man of most authority in the place is 
Mohammed Ali Tiout, head of the Bisharin tribe of Achmed Orab, and 
he is called the Batran in the local dialect. He appointed his son, 
a fine intelligent young fellow of five-and-twenty, to act as our guide 
and protector during our exploration of the Shellal range, which rises 
some miles inland at the back of Halaib. 

After our somewhat long experience of life on a dhow, we were 
delighted to become Bedouins once more, and wander amongst the 
fine rocky range of mountains, but we were disappointed that our 
guide would not take us far behind this range for fear of the Dervishes, 
and as shortly after the outbreak of the war a party of Dervishes 
came right down to Halaib, there is every reason to believe that had 
we gone far inland at this point we might have been compelled to 
pay the Khalifa a not over pleasant visit at Omdurman. 

The people of this portion of the Soudan between the coast and 
the Nile Valley, who do not own allegiance to the Khalifa, belong to 
the Morghani confraternity of Mohammedans ; their young religious 
sheikh, a self-possessed, clever lad of about seventeen, lives at 
Sawakin, and his influence amongst the tribes not affecting Mahdism 
is supreme. He is devoted to British interests, and no doubt in the 
present condition of affairs his co-operation will be of great value. 
The Egyptian Government instructed him to write to the sheikhs 
around Halaib and Mohammed Gol to insure our safety, and to this 
fact I am convinced we owe the safety we enjoyed and the assistance 
given to us in penetrating inland from Mohammed Gol. The Morghani 
have the three cicatrices on either cheek, and as a confraternity they 
are not the least fanatical and well disposed to Christians; very 
different from the Arabs we met in the Hadramaut, and very different 
from the Dervishes with whom they are on such hostile terms. 

As a race the Bedouins by the Red Sea mostly trace their origin 
to the Nile Valley. It would seem that the original inhabitants, the 
Bejas, of whom we read so much in early Arab geographers as living 
on this coast and owning all the land from Abyssinia to the borders 
of Nubia, must have become extinct : to them are probably due the 
large circular tombs which are dotted about in all directions, and 
which are admitted by the present race to belong to a period anterior 
to themselves. The prince of the Bejas lived at Sawakin, and they 
owned another considerable town called Aydab, of which we were 
_ fortunate enough to identify the ruins about twelve miles north 
of Halaib, which was a great point of commerce between the Nile 
Valley and the opposite coast of Arabia. We find the Bejas occur- 
ring on the old monuments at Aksum in Abyssinia, and from the 
Arab geographers we learn that they were the recognised guardians 
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of the old gold mines which existed in this district, and concerning 
which I have more to say presently; and though vassals of the 
Egyptian kaliphs, nevertheless they seem to have had considerable 
local authority, and to have carried on wars on their own account. 

In course of time the Bejas seem to have disappeared from the 
face of the earth and left nothing but their tombs and a few ruined 
towns behind them ; and for some centuries it would appear that the 
coast of the Red Sea, north of Sawakin was uninhabited until in later 
years came fresh Bedouin colonists from the Nile Valley, whose 
descendants occupy it now. 

The tribal traditions of the district are all that we have now to 
rely upon, and they state that two brothers with their families, one 
named Amer and the other Amar, came from the Nile Valley near 
Wadi Halfa, and settled along the coast of the Red Sea; from them 
are descended the Beni Amer and Amarar tribes of Bedouins. These 
brothers were followed in due course by four other brothers, Ali, 
Kourb, Nour, and Gueil, from whom the tribes and sub-tribes of the 
Aliab, Kourbab, Nourab, and Gueilior are respectively descended. 
These tribes have never been anything but pastoral nomads, living in 
miserable mat huts and spreading themselves over the district at 
wide intervals in search of pasture for their flocks. They entirely dis- 
own having anything to do with the remains of buildings and tombs 
found in their midst, and it seems to me only reasonable to suppose 
that these were erected by their predecessors, about whom Aboulfeda 
and Edrisi have so much to tell us, ruled over by the princes of Kush 
and Beja, the hereditary guardians of the gold district. 

Everything connected with the various tribes of Bedouins amongst 
whom we travelled ‘savours of the Nile Valley—their wild, shaggy 
locks with curls stiffened with lard, their round skin shields with eye 
holes, their long, straight swords bulging at the end, are objects 
familiar to all travellers on the Nile in Nubia. Moreover, their 
quaint adornments, too, are apparently all of the same origin—the tall 
headdress, two feet high, thickly covered with cowries and with long 
danglements decorated with shells, in which their figures at wed- 
dings and dances have been brought thence. Their elaborate camel 
trappings for females when they travel, their silver and gold nose 
rings, bracelets, meat-safes, and the few other ornaments one finds in 
their tents, are all relics of a higher state of civilisation, when they 
lived in greater affluence on the banks of the Nile. 

As we found them last winter, the nomad tribes around the great 
mountain centres in this district, known respectively as Mounts 
Elba and Erba, appear to be in the last stage of decadence and 
miserably poor. We travelled for a week without seeing any trace 
whatsoever of human habitation, and we travelled for three months 
without seeing a single inch‘of cultivated land belonging to them. 
We never saw more than half a dozen tents together, wretched tene- 
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ments made of matting spread on sticks, and the sole sustenance of 
the inhabitants is derived from their flocks, which they with difficulty 
keep alive during the dry season by driving them up to the loftier 
slopes of the mountains. 

For many years past the Egyptian authority in these parts has 
been nil, and confined only to a few wretched forts on the coast. 
Dervish raids from the interior and the stoppage of whatever caravan 
trade there ever was has contributed to the miserable condition of 
affairs now existing. The Batran of the Achmed Orab tribe told us 
that all the way from Ras Bernas to just below Halaib, a distance of 
more than a hundred miles, over which his tribe has nominal territorial 
rights, he can only count upon a force of 300 fighting men, and that 
scattered over a too hopelessly extended area for any practical resist- 
ance to their more powerful enemies inland ; and it would seem that 
if this condition of affairs were to continue much longer the country 
would soon be ‘again uninhabited. One can well understand why 
these miserable hounded tribes are wavering in their allegiance between 
the Egyptian Government and the Khalifa whom they dread, and 
that they countenance the slave traders from the reason that they 
have no power to resist them. 

For all practical purposes it is a wretched country, waterless 
during a great part of the year, except where some deep ancient 
wells, scattered at wide intervals over the country, form centres where 
camels and flocks can be watered ; and as we travelled along we were 
struck by the numbers of these wells which had been quite recently 
abandoned. But the mountains are magnificently grand, sharp in 
outline and with deep and lovely gorges. Formerly they abounded in 
mines, and were celebrated for their mineral wealth, and if there is 
ever to be a revival in this country it will be from this source that 
hope will come. 

At Mohammed Gol, to which port our dhow next conducted us, our 
prospects of getting well into the interior were much brighter, and 
our ultimate results beyond comparison more satisfactory than they 
had been at Halaib. Mohammed Gol is distinctly a more lively place 
than Halaib, possessing more huts, more soldiers, and actually a 
miniature bazaar where, strange to relate, we were able to buy some- 
thing we wanted. 

The governor or mamour of the little Egyptian garrison there 
summoned three sheikhs from the neighbouring mountains, into 
whose hands he confided us, and though several travellers had visited 
the Red Sea side of the massive group of Mount Erba on holidays 
from Sawakin in search of sport, no one as yet had been behind it ; 
and thither, with the assistance of our three sheikhs, we were deter- 
mined to go. 

Little did we dream when we left Mohammed Gol with our rather 
extensive caravan that behind that gigantic mountain, which, though 
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it only reaches an elevation of 7,500 feet, looks considerably higher 
from the sea as it rises almost directly out of the level plain, we 
were to find an ancient Egyptian gold mine, the ruins in connection 
with which would offer us the first tangible comparison to the ruins 
which had exercised our minds so much in the gold-fields of South 
Africa. 

In the summer season, when the waters of the Red Sea are low, 
traders come to Mohammed Gol for salt. The salterns are situated on 
the narrow spit of land called Ras Rowaya; consequently, the people 
about here are more accustomed to the sight of Europeans, and the 
governor, who is young and energetic, seems far more in touch with 
the world than Ismael of Halaib. He complains much of the dulness 
of his post, and passes his weary hours in making walking-sticks out of 
ibex horns, a craft he has learnt from the Bedouins of Mount Erba, 
who soften the horns in hot water, grease them, pull them out and 
flatten them with weights and polish them, using them as camel 
sticks. The governor gave us several of these sticks, and also 
presented an ibex horn head scratcher to Mrs. Bent, remarking, as 
he did so, with a polite gesture, that it was a nice thing to have by 
her when her head itched. 

Two Kourbab sheikhs, the rulers over Mount Erba and _ its 
adjacent spurs, and one Keilab sheikh, whose dominion extends over 
a vast area in the adjacent valleys, after much haggling and many 
palavers in the reed council chamber by the shore, consented to take 
us where we wished ; ‘ right round Mount Erba, and as far inland as 
possible,’ being the crucial sentence in our agreement with them. 

He of the Keilab tribe, Debalop by name, was the most important 
of them, and he took one of his wives with him; all had their 
servants and shield bearers, and most of them were wild, unpre- 
possessing-looking men, with shaggy locks and lard-daubed curls, and 
all of them were, I believe, thorough ruffians, who, as we were told 
afterwards, would willingly have sold us to the Dervishes had they 
thought they would have gained by the transaction. These things 
officials told us when we reached Sawakin ; but to do our guides 
justice I must say they treated us very well, and inasmuch as we 
never believed a word they said, the fact that they were liars made 
but little difference to us. 

Some miles inland on the plain behind Mohammed Gol are certain 
mysterious towers some twenty feet high, of unknown origin. They 
have every appearance of belonging to the Kufic period, being domed 
and covered with a strong white cement ; they have no doors, but 
windows high up; some are hexagonal, some square, and they are 
apparently dotted all along the coast. Whether they were tombs, or 
whether they were landmarks to guide mariners to certain valleys 
leading into the mountains, will probably not be definitely proved 
until some one is energetic enough to excavate in one, They are 
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found as far south as Massowa, but as far.as I could ascertain those 
we saw were the most northern ones. In one we found two skeletons 
of modern date, with the scanty clothing still clinging to the bones, 
as they had laid in the agonies of death, poor sick creatures, who had 
climbed in to die. 

At the tower which marks the entrance to the Hadi valley we 
halted, and bade adieu to the governor and officials of Mohammed Gol, 
who had accompanied us thus far. Our parting was almost dramatic, 
and the injunctions to the sheikhs to see to our safety were reiterated 
with additional vehemence. 

The dismal journeys of the next few days are by no means 
pleasant to look back upon. Our road led us in and out of desert and 
uninhabited valleys, with no object of interest to look upon save the 
numerous circular buildings crowning heights, and clustered on 
elevated ground, which I put down as the tombs of the departed 
Bejas ; tombs of a somewhat similar nature are found all down this 
coast—down to the confines of the Ethiopian Empire ; they originally 
built circular walls about three feet high and ten feet in diameter, 
and filled up the centre with stones, with a slight depression in the 
middle. j 

As we wandered up the valleys to the north of Mount Erba, 
occasional glimpses of the fine peaks of the range would relieve the 
monotony of the landscape, but the barren hills around us, with a 
few mimosa trees dotted here and there, long stretches of sand, and 
scarcely any animal or vegetable life, made the daily hours on our 
camels extremely wearisome. 

We were in Debalop’s country now, the chief of the large and 
powerful Keilab tribe, half of which owns avowed allegiance to the 
Khalifa, and the other half with their chief is put down as wavering 
by the Government at Sawakin. Luckily we did not know this at the 
time, or otherwise I question if we should have ventured to put our- 
selves so entirely in his hands, with the horrors of a visit to Khartoum, 
as experienced by Slatin Pasha, so fresh in our memories. 

A halt of three days was called for, after we had marched steadily 
for six, at a spot called Hadai, close to which Debalop’s own huts 
were placed, and where he took the opportunity of changing his wife, 
having presumably had enough of the other’s company on the road. 
The Debalop family mausoleum is also here, the tombs of which 
consisted of piles of white stones, with little paths around them made 
of the same material, and headstones towards Mecca, neat but not 
gaudy. 

At Hadai for the first time during the whole of our journey our 
interests were keenly aroused in certain antiquities we found here— 
antiquities about which Debalop had said a good deal, but about 
which we had never ventured to raise any hopes. 

Hard by the Debalop mausoleum was another Kufic tower, though 
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much smaller than those we had seen on the coast, and not covered 
with white cement, and in the same locality were several foundations 
of circular buildings very neatly executed in dry masonry, which 
appeared to have at either end the bases of two circular towers and 
curious bulges, which at once reminded us of our South African ruins. 
On climbing an adjacent hill we found a circular fort, evidently con- 
structed for strategical purposes, with a door with rounded ends 
leading into it, quite a counterpart of the smaller ruin on the 
Lundi river in Mashonaland. The analogy was indeed curious, and 
we talked about it hesitatingly to ourselves, as yet unable to give 
any satisfactory reason for its existence. On various heights around 
were cairns erected as if for landmarks, and we felt that here at last 
we were in the presence of one of those ancient mysteries which it is 
so delightful to solve. 

We rested our camels and our men at Hadai, and drank of some 
fresh water, the first we had seen in this barren country, which was 
supplied by a tiny stream which made its appearance for a few yards 
in a sheltered corner of the valley, a stream of priceless value in this 
thirsty land. Debalop suggested that he knew of some ruins in a 
neighbouring valley to which he could take me, but it was not with- 
out considerable hesitation that I decided to go. A long day’s ride 
in this hot country, supposed to be almost, if not quite, within the 
Dervish sphere of influence, was not lightly to be undertaken, more 
especially as I had been on so many fruitless errands in search of 
ruins at the Bedouin’s suggestion, and returned disgusted ; and when 
I mounted my camel next morning, without any hope of finding any- 
thing, and sure of a fatiguing day, if a reasonable excuse had offered 
itself I should probably have not gone. But the unexpected in these 
cases is always happening. The long ride turned out only to be one 
of three hours. Wadi Gabeit was infinitely more fertile and pictu- 
resque than any we had as yet seen, and as a climax to it all came the 
discovery of an ancient gold mine, worked in ages long gone by 
doubtless by that mysterious race whose tombs and buildings we had 
been speculating upon. 

Diodorus, in his account of an old Egyptian gold mine, describes 
most accurately what I found in the Wadi Gabeit. For miles along 
it at the narrower end were the ruins of miners’ huts ; both up the 
main valley and up all the collateral ones there must have been seven 
or eight hundred of them at the lowest computation. Then there 
were hundreds of massive crushing stones, neatly constructed out of 
blocks of basalt, which had been used for breaking the quartz, lying 
in wild confusion amongst the ruined huts, and by the side of what 
once was a stream, but now only a sandy, choked-up river-bed. On 
a high rock in the centre of the valley I found a trifle of a Greek 
inscription scratched by a miner, who had evidently been working the 
rich quartz vein just below it. 
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On an eminence behind the valley was another of the circular 
forts in ruins, similar to the one on the hill above Wadi Hadai, 
intended evidently for a look-out post to protect the miners at work 
below. Burnt quartz and refuse of quartz lay around in all directions, 
and on either side of the valley stretched for a mile or more seams 
of the auriferous quartz just as it had been laid bare by the ancient 
workers. There was no question for a doubt that I had come across 
the centre of a great mining industry of ages long gone by, lost in 
these desert valleys behind the mighty wall by which Mount Erba 
and its spurs shut off this district from the Red Sea littoral. 

Naturally one’s ideas were a trifle confused at being confronted 
with this unexpected discovery, and in the short space of time then 
available it was impossible to grasp it all. So I rode back joyfully 
to tell the news to my party at Hadai. I told Debalop that we would 
move our camp thither, and stay as long as it was possible. 

Difficulties again confronted us. Our two Kourbab sheikhs did 
not want to go at all, and Debalop himself had to be firmly spoken 
to on the subject, but at length we all made a start to visit my 
new Eldorado. A short time before reaching the spot we were met 
by a small band of natives, who tried to stop our advance with 
menaces, which we were determined neither to understand nor recog- 
nise. Possibly they were some of the Keilab tribe, who owned allegi- 
ance to the Dervishes, possibly they were actuated by the inherent 
dread the Moslem has of Christian enterprise reaching their secluded 
vales. However, our show of fire-arms and determination to go on had 
the effect of intimidating them, and after a somewhat feeble hostile 
demonstration and many palavers, we found ourselves comfortably 
established in our tents in the heart of the ancient industry, and 
peacefully distributing medicines from our chest to our whilom foes. 

Thus we had ample time to look around us and gauge the extent 
of the former industry. We marvelled at the multiplicity of the 
crushing pans scattered in every direction, and the number of huts 
there must have been ; and we also found several miners’ scratchings, 
representing gazelles, birds, &c. on the rocks, and we visited a spot 
higher up the mountain sides, where we saw large blocks of quartz 
that had been cut out of the vein ready to be removed to the valley 
below for crushing purposes. 

Since returning home I have consulted various ancient authorities 
on the subject of these mines, and have come to the conclusion that 
they form a portion, at least, of those referred to by Edrisi and 
Aboulfeda as the gold mines of Allaka, in one allusion to which they 
are placed in the vicinity of the Red Sea, four days from Aydab. 
There is an interesting old map, said to be the oldest in the world, 
given by M. Chabas in his Inscriptions des Mines d’Or, now in the 
Turin Museum, and dating from the time of Seti the First, and it 
is highly probable that this is a rough sketch of these very mines ; 
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‘but they were abandoned by the Khalifas, one gathers from the Arab 
‘geographers, for want of water, when our era was st:ll young. 

Will this mine ever be available again for those in search of the 
precious mineral ? is the first question that suggests itself. Unfor- 
tunately I am no gold expert, and am therefore absolutely unable to 
give an opinion as to the possibilities of the still existing quartz 
seams being payable or not, but there is abundance of it both in the 
Wadi Gabeit and in the collateral valleys, and it is improbable that 
the ancients, with their limited knowledge of mining, could have 
exhausted the place. Specimens of quartz that I picked up at hap- 
hazard have been assayed and found to be auriferous, with the gold 
very finely disseminated : an expert would undoubtedly have selected 
even more brilliant specimens than these. Against this the absence 
of water and labour seemed to me at the time to negative any possible 
favourable results ; but, on the other hand, the mine is so conveniently 
near the sea, with comparatively easy road access, that labour might be 
imported, and such wonderful things are done nowadays with artesian 
wells, that if the experts report favourably upon it, there would be 
every chance of good work being done, and these desert mountains 
of the Soudan might again ring with the din of industry. 

The morning after we reached Wadi Gabeit an express messenger 
reached us from Sawakin, bidding us return to the coast at once, as 
we were supposed to be in considerable danger. Dervish raids were 
expected in this direction, and the authorities were evidently afraid 
of complications. A solemn palaver forthwith took place, at. which 
our three sheikhs showed that they thought little of the supposed 
danger, and said that though we were nominally in Dervish country 
at the time, there was no armed force near of sufficient strength to 
attack us. So we decided, and backed up our decision with a pro- 
mised bribe, to stay another night in Wadi Gabeit, and to continue 
our course round Mount Erba as we had originally intended, and 
with us we kept the messenger of woe with his gun and spear as an 
additional protection. 

We left Wadi Gabeit next morning, and on the following day 
another messenger from Sawakin met us with a similar mandate ; but 
as we were now journeying in a presumably safe direction we annexed 
him too, and went on our way rejoicing. Personally we felt that we 
knew the condition of the country better than the authorities of 
Sawakin, who had never been there. If our sheikhs had meant 
treachery they would long ago have put it into practice; our two 
Kourbab sheikhs, whose property is in and around Mohammed Gol, 
were ample guarantee for our safety ; and, moreover, the country was 
so absolutely destitute of everything, that we gave the Dervishes 
credit for better sense than to raid it. 

It was at this juncture that we lost our little dog, a pet that had 
journeyed everywhere with us; when search failed, we gave it up for 
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lost, and drew mournful pictures of the dear creature’s dying agonies 
in the desert, foodless and waterless. The clever animal nevertheless 
retraced its steps, how we know not, to Mohammed Gol in five days, 
without food and very little water, over the desert paths we had come— 
a distance of about 120 miles, and terrified the governor out of his 
wits, who naturally thought it was the sole survivor of our expedition. 
Kt made its way straight to the jetty and swam to our dhow, and 
was picked up by our Arab sailors more dead than alive. After rest- 
ing and feeding on the dhow for two days the dog jumped overboard 
once more, and went off by itself to the mountains for three days in 
search of us; when this failed it returned again, and reached our 
dhow the night before we did, and was ready to welcome us on our 
veturn with a wildly demonstrative greeting. We eventually gave 
it to a sergeant at Sawakin, and have reason to believe that it is at 
present taking part with its regiment in the Soudan campaign. 

The day’s journeyings after,leaving Wadi Gabeit were very similar 
to those before reaching it: now a valley of black shale void of 
verdure, now a sand-choked valley with herbage as black as if it had 
been burnt, now a valley with a few arrack trees, the mustard tree of 
the Bible, on which young camels and their mothers were feeding ; 
and as we reached Mount Erba we descended the stupendously lovely 
Wadi Kour, where many donkeys are bred, and from which, they 
told us donkeys often escape and form the bread of wild asses, one 
er two of which we saw among the mountains. 

From the heights above us, as we wound our way down Wadi 
Kour, stones were rolled down on us by natives of hostile intent, and 
our sheikhs would not let us encamp under the shadow of the rocks, 
but right in the middle of the valley, for fear of our being treated to 
a volley of stones during the night. Far richer vegetation here 
existed at the foot of Mount Erba; deep pools of water were to be 
found in the crevasses, trees, plants, and rushes grew here, in the 
sight of which we revelled after our desert wanderings. 

At the instigation of one of our sheikhs we made a long detour 
from here to visit his father’s encampment at a spot called Sellala, 
concerning which he drew such lively pictures of rich vegetation and 
plenty that we hoped we were going to a real oasis in the desert, 
but instead we found a wretched sand-choked spot, and pitched our 
tents in a raging sandstorm, by no means pleased at the deception 
that had been played upon us. 

At Sellala is a deep and probably ancient well, which is the point 
ef assemblage for many Bedouins with their camels and their flocks. 
Ali Hamed, the aged sheikh of this branch of the Kourbab tribe, 
here has his settlement, the largest we had seen anywhere in this 
district, and actually consisting of ten huts. He is a wicked old 
man to look upon, with a hooked nose and cunning eye, with a wide- 
spread reputation, doubtless well deserved, of being a hardened old 
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slave-trader ; he was very civil to us nevertheless, and in his village 

we sat for some time and purchased various native commodities—a 
gold nose ring and earrings, and elegant camel trappings, for the 
evidence of wealth here was in excess of any we had yet seen. But 
the greatest good that accrued to us from our visit to Sellala was a 
long ride. Ali Hamed’s son Mohammed took us to see some rock 
scribblings, and I am confident they were the best ‘ antikas’ he had 
to show us, for he was very jealous of the interest we had taken in 
those in Debalop’s country. On.a knoll covered with basaltic rocks 
we found the smooth surfaces completely covered with representations 
of various animals, similar to those we had seen in the Wadi Gabeit, 
only a larger assortment. Here we recognised the elephant, the 
mongoose, the gazelle, and the camel, and interspersed amongst them 
were two letters of the Saban alphabet, suggestive of the theory 
that visitors from South Arabia had done them. The spot was only 
a few miles from the sea, and the tiny harbour of Salaka, the port of 
Ali Hamed’s country, and we naturally connected these scribblings 
with the gold industry inland, and came to the conclusion that this 
harbour was one frequented by the ancient miners. Near the mound 
was another of the curious towers in ruins, but otherwise the country 
around was void of all interest—an absolutely barren expanse of desert 
sand. 

Before finally returning to Mohammed Gol and our dhow, we 
decided to pass a few pleasant days in exploring the fastnesses of 
Mount Erba and its spurs. One of our party was exceedingly anxious 
to go in pursuit of the ibex, which occur in great numbers on this 
rocky mountain. So accordingly we clambered up the Wadi Ambaya, 
which penetrates far into the heart of the mountain, and pitched our 
tents in the dry bed of the mountain stream amid gigantic boulders. 
It was a perfectly delightful change to be amongst these mountain 
gorges with streams of water and rich vegetation, and no fear of 
Dervishes to prevent us wandering hither and thither, where we 
wished. 

Nabidua, Sherbuk, and Emeri are the three highest peaks of 
Erba, the former reaching an elevation of 7,500 feet, and running 
like needles intothe sky. The scenery is exceedingly wild and rocky, 
and in whichever direction we turned the rise was very precipitous. 
Scattered up the valleys are several native settlements, the huts being 
hardly distinguishable from the boulders around them ; the pasturage 
seemed exceedingly good, and we regaled ourselves with the luxury 
of an unlimited supply of milk. These mountain Bedouins have dogs 
of a breed peculiarly their own, which they keep for the chase of the 
ibex ; and these people here are exceedingly lithe and active, leaping 
from rock to rock, with their shields and spears, with the nimbleness 
of goats. 

In the lower valleys gazelle and antelope are very numerous, and 
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these the natives trap with a peculiar snare manufactured by them- 
selves, consisting of a ring in which many thin strips of wood are 
fastened, meeting in the centre. This ring is just covered with sand 
and tied to a tree, so that when the animal steps upon it its leg is 
caught and it is easily captured; there are great numbers of these 
ingenious traps to be found in every hut. 

We spent one pleasant day on an expedition toa mountain hamlet 
high up in the recesses of Kokout—a spur of Erba, and approached by 
a curious gorge, so narrow in places that we thought it must end 
soon, and requiring congiderable agility to get up. The women were 
all busy making butter by shaking the milk in skins tied to a tree, 
which product is the principal one on which they subsist for a 
livelihood; their children were learning the art of war with toy 
shields and toy swords, and the men played us tunes on long reed 
pipes, most suitable to their pastoral pursuits and wild surroundings, 
and on our return home we had ibex for dinner, which we did not 
like much, being in flavour too closely related to old goat. 

Then we bid adieu to our wild roving life, and returned to our 
dhow, which took us in two days to Sawakin, where war and rumours 
of war were the order of the day. 

J. THEODORE Bent. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE following pages upon the recent educational proposals of the 
Government are in no sense prompted by political considerations. 
They are simply intended to embody certain conclusions suggested 
by a long and fairly wide interest and experience in connection with 
rural elementary schools, and by the experience gained and the 
interest awakened in secondary education in the conduct of the 
business (as chairman) of the Technical Education Committee of the 
Devon County Council, which was appointed immediately upon the 
passing of the Act in 1890. That committee has worked zealously 
and steadily, and with a measure of success such as only the boldest 
and most sanguine would have ventured to predict from the reception 
which was usually accorded to their proposals during the first four 
or five years. It is some satisfaction to be able to remark that the 
lines upon which they have principally run have been in most matters 
closely paralleled by the lines followed in other counties of a com- 
parable size and of circumstances at all similar; and this fact to 
some extent justifies the inference that the conclusions to be drawn 
from our experience in Devonshire and the western counties are far 
from being inapplicable to other rural districts. 

I have therefore ventured to put forward these suggestions solely 
from a sincere anxiety to promote, as far as in me lies, sound per- 
manent progress in education, both elementary and secondary, in 
rural districts. In urban districts the solution of the problem is as 
child’s play compared with the overcoming of the difficulties that 
attend its solution in ‘the country ;’ and it is mainly with ‘ country 
matters’ that county councils have to do. It is of rural and not 
urban districts that I write. And it may be well to remind the reader 
that while it is with regard to rural districts that those interested 
in education find the most numerous and the most serious obstacles 
in their path, it is also in rural districts that the need for energetic 
action is greatest and the reward of success would be the most 
encouraging. 

It would be difficult to say which were the greater, the hopes or 
the fears excited by the educational project so unexpectedly sprung 
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upon the country by the Government during the session of 1896, 
and not less suddenly withdrawn. 

On the one hand were those who for the moment congratulated 
themselves on seeing the problem solved of how to combine financial 
aid to voluntary schools with ‘ Local Control,’ in such a manner as to 
steer clear of the parochial ratepayer; while, on the other hand, at 
least an equally appreciable number of persons looked with dread 
upon what they regarded as a proposal to introduce sectarianism into 
the minds of children at the very outset of their education, and viewed 
with intense anxiety the proposal to entrust to county councils the 
administration of so vital a subject as elementary education. 

But probably when the bill was withdrawn, and time was thus 
given for the mature consideration of an experiment so revolutionary 
(as regards education), the sense of relief was both more general, and 
stronger than any féeling of disappointment at the postponement of 
what may have at first sight appeared to some to be an ingenious 
practical solution of a difficult problem. 

The tendency to decentralisation in administration, which is 
regarded by some as one of the phases of democracy in this country, 
presents a curious variety of aspects. Any one who has taken part in 
local affairs during the last quarter of a century must have been struck 
by the antipathy felt by the local authorities to interference and con- 
trol, and the healthy hatred of red tape and of the official uniformity 
which is the necessary result of excessive centralisation such as is 
often attributed to ‘my Lords’ and the ‘ Board above.’ 

At the same time it is by no ‘means an uncommon experience 
among local authorities to find a collision between them and the ‘ Board 
above’ in such matters as the appointment and efficient remuneration 
of competent officers, or as to the outlay necessary for efficient sanitary 
precautions, and so forth. And cases are frequent enough in which 
the ‘ guardian ’ watches far more carefully over the rates than over 
any of the other subjects entrusted to his charge. 

On the other hand, there can be no question that some devolution 
of responsibility for the conduct of ordinary local public business is 
essential to a combination of efficiency and economy. Nor can there 
be any reasonable doubt of the general soundness of the maxim that 
taxation and representation ought to go together, although as regards 
parochial affairs there may have been amply sufficient reasons for its 
having been disregarded in the establishment of parish councils and 
meetings. 

In this connection there is probably no greater difficulty in 
legislation (and perhaps it may be said in administration also) than 
the due appreciation of the differences between the aspects presented 
by problems affecting similar subjects in urban and rural districts 
respectively. 


In the one case it is easy to collect at any time an assembly of 
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intelligent men bound together by membership of the same com- 
munity, with many interests in common, and with minds kept alive 
and in constant activity by daily contact with their equals in 
intellectual power and in social station, sharpened by business, and 
impatient of waste of time: In the other case, long distances have 
to be travelled; the men available are fewer, their minds are of a 
different order, their occasions of intercourse with their fellow-men are 
also different ; time is not so precious to them, the very nature of their 
employment accustoms them to wait long for results; and their 
shrewdness is more often shown in the personal conduct of their own 
separate business than in the active participation in the local affairs 
of their immediate neighbourhood, and the community of which they 
are fellow-members has a much less definite and corporate existence. 

The result is shown in a far less rapid formation of public opinion 
in rural than in urban districts, and consequently'a much slower rate 
of progress, much less elasticity or fertility of resource, and much 
less evidence of public spirit or devotion to public duty. 

In no department of public business has this difference already 
produced more evident effect than in matters connected with elemen- 
tary education. 

In the working of the School Board system two very opposite 
effects have been produced, which tend to illustrate the complexity 
and difficulty of the questions connected with this subject. 

While in some cases in urban districts the effect of entrusting 
education to bodies locally elected ad hoc has been a steady growth 
of expenditure reaching almost to extravagance, the other extreme 
—namely, economy amounting to foolish parsimony—has been not 
less frequently the fault of such bodies in rural districts. 

It is hardly going too far to say that, so far as elementary educa- 
tion is concerned, that system which has been a success in urban 
districts has been comparatively, in rural districts, rather less than 
more successful for the most part than the voluntary system. And un- 
questionably the ‘intolerable strain’ spoken of by Mr. Balfour as 
inflicted upon voluntary schools can only fairly be considered to exist 
in those urban districts where the supporters of voluntary schools have 
been compelled to support by rate the Board schools from which it was 
their main object to save their children. 

In country districts, on the other hand, the voluntary school has 
ordinarily been regarded by its supporters as a more economical, and 
at the same time equally efficient means of discharging the public 
duty of providing elementary education of which in nearly all cases 
by far the greater part has been paid for from Imperial funds, so that 
while, in urban districts, the supporters of voluntary schools have 
been fair objects for sympathy, in rural districts they may rather 
be congratulated, as far as expenditure has been concerned, though 
the burden on subscribers is often heavier than the rate would be if 
borne by the whole community. 
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It is difficult to believe that the authors of the Education Bill had 
really thought out the results which must follow the proposals embodied 
in it. One can hardly wonder at their feeling a very strong tempta- 
tion to seize the opportunity of sailing round the parochial ratepayer, and 
obtaining ‘ Local Control’ without his interference, which appeared to be 
afforded by the existence of the county councils. But can they have 
carefully considered all that would be involved in so far-reaching a 
proposal ? 

Did they examine the composition of the county councils ? 

Did they endeavour to ascertain the amount of unpaid work which 
falls necessarily upon county councillors, even exclusive of what they 
already have in connection with education, which will certainly become - 
the heaviest work of all when the whole area of local secondary edu- 
cation is brought under their superintendence? The presence of 
experts on the Education Committee may no doubt be desirable, 
but it would in no way lighten the pressure of the increased burden 
upon the shoulders of county councillors. 

Did they realise all that is involved in exposing county councils 
to the inevitable attacks from all sides in connection with the financial 
and religious difficulties about which those who have the manageinent 
of elementary—especially voluntary—schools have made so loud an 
outcry ? 

It must be remembered that upon the shoulders of county councils 
as ‘ paramount’ authorities it was proposed at once to place the whole 
burden not only of elementary, but also of secondary education, 
excepting only the non-local schools. 

The financial part of the elementary school business alone brings 

‘with it such a train of other details as to render that part taken by 
itself more formidable than any other division of the present duties of 
managers. But what evidence of the willingness (not to say desire), 
and what evidence of the fitness of county councils for the duty 
of keeping up the standard, by efficient inspection and even- 
handed strictness of administration, has been forthcoming? Did the 
Government seriously entertain the belief that the utmost efficiency 
of administration of which county councils might be capable could 
be comparable to that of the existing Department ? 

And were the evils of divided government, dual control, present 
to their minds ? 

There is one consideration which has not as yet been much brought 
to the front, but which might have been expected to have had some 
influence where evidently it has had none—namely, a fundamental and 
essential distinction between the nature and aim of elementary as 
distinguished from secondary education. 

The field and scope of ‘ public elementary education’ are clear, 
distinct, and homogeneous throughout the country. They are the in- 
struction and religious and moral training of the children of that section 
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of the nation of which the following, as regards education, are impor- 
tant characteristics: (1) The proportion of children whose parents are 
uneducated is the largest. (2) The time which can be devoted to in- 
struction is the shortest. (3) The prospect of the children being able 
to follow up and maintain that which they have gained at school is the 
most precarious. (4) All other circumstances affecting their education 
are less favourable than those of the other sections. (5) The propor- 
tion of those to whom in future years education may appear (falsely, 
of course) of small importance is the largest. (6) The cost of any 
sacrifice on the part of the parents for the sake of education is the most 
serious in proportion. (7) The whole cost of the teaching in most cases 
is supplied by other than the parents—either wholly or partly from 
State funds, rates, or voluntary subscriptions. 

Whether in town or country, North or South, Board or voluntary 
school, the above characteristics are in the main true, distinctive, and 
fundamental. No doubt there are other considerations, but the above 
seem to me to point to the following inference : namely, that the provi- 
sion of the education required under conditions so uniform, and on a 
scale of magnitude sufficient to meet the requirements of the working 
millions, is eminently and properly the function of the nation at large, 
acting through its central administration. The plea that officialism 
and rigid uniformity are the vice of that administration, if it were 
true, would be no answer—it would only tend to enforce the necessity 
of parliamentary vigilance with regard to that Department. 

It cannot be seriously pleaded that the requirements of the 
children from five to twelve years old of uneducated parents, and of 
a nearly uniform social grade, present a variety too great to be 
amply met by reasonable elasticity in the administration of a 
central Department which has already a well-trained and able staff, 
and an accumulation of half a century of experience. 

It is no doubt true that the long neglect to provide an efficient 
system of secondary education, linked by evening continuation schools 
to the public elementary system, has led to the addition to the code 
by which that system has been worked of subjects which were not 
originally contemplated as part of that curriculum, and which it is 
often, and not without some grounds, contended do not properly 
belong to it. 

Now, not one of the seven characteristics specified above is true 
of the field and scope of secondary education. 

On the contrary: (1) It is not limited to any one section of 
the community. All sections ought to have access to its benefits. 
(2) The time which it ought to occupy is longer and more fruitful— 
say, from ten to eighteen, instead of from five to twelve. (3) It should 
expressly lead up to some further commercial or professional training. 
(4) The greater part of the children for whom provision has to be 
made in it are in more or less educated families, and they spend their, 
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‘leisure hours among companions and in circumstances more favour- 
able to education than are, for the most part, the homes of the poor. 
(5) This last fact tends to impress upon them the necessity for 
attaining at least a similar standard of education with those around 
them. (6) The parents have not the same amount of difficulty in 
providing some part, at any rate, of the cost. (7) By far a larger 
number of endowments available for education are being used for the 
provision of this grade of education. 

And when to the above comparison of essential characteristics is 
added the more important consideration that at the very age when 
the elementary education terminates the divergence of requirements 
with a view to after-life commences, it would seem that no further 
argument can be needed to prove that the provision of secondary 
education is eminently and specially an unfit function for a central 
Department, very slightly fitted for parliamentary interference, and 
distinctly to be met by a local, rather than by a national system. 

To this argument, @ priori, in favour of entrusting secondary 
education to county councils, while elementary education is still 
regarded as a national rather than a local matter, and remains there- 
fore centrally and not locally administered, further confirmation is 
afforded by the experience with regard to technical education gained 
during the last seven years. 

It has become clear that even in villages it is quite feasible for 
successful evening continuation classes (the first, largest, and in some 
ways the most important part of secondary education) to be main- 
tained, both by the county council and by the Department, either 
jointly or separately (Sir John Gorst cannot have realised this when 
he spoke upon the Education Estimates on the 10th of July last).’ 
It is no doubt open to question whetlier it would not be far better, 
on grounds of simplicity of administration, adaptation to local 
requirements, and stimulation of local interest, that the maintenance 
of evening continuation schools should be regarded as a function not 
of the Department, but of the county council—as these schools are 
secondary and not elementary, and therefore should be local and not 
national in character. 

The difficulties hitherto attending these schools in connection 
with the restrictions attached to the supplying or aiding the supply 
of technical education to children still learning the three R’s are 
transitory, and will soon entirely cease, as the number of children 


1 A great deal had been said with which he entirely concurred upon the desira- 
bility of promoting continuation schools, particularly in country districts. How 
could they promote continuation schools in country districts unless they had some 
county authority charged with the duty? That, again, was a reform which must 
await the passing, the expected passing, of the Education Bill next year,’—Times 
report, llth of July, 1896. 

N.B.—There were more than 175 continuation schools in Devon last winter and 

’ the winter before. 
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gradually diminishes who discontinue their schooling altogether when 
they pass the standard of exemption. . 

In all probability, as time goes on, and the supply of adequately 
trained teachers of a grade higher than elementary grows more equal 
to the demand, it may become possible to organise a thorough 
system of peripatetic teachers whose special function it shall be to 
keep the teaching of these evening schools up to the highest level 
that the elementary teacher can reach, and in the course of time 
gradually to raise it higher. But if this be done, it would be in 
connection, not with the public elementary day schools under the 
Department, but with the system of secondary schools which it 
would be the duty of county councils to create. The teachers in 
such secondary schools would have been trained to teach secondary 
subjects to students of secondary age, and should be available for 
such evening work in their neighbouring villages, it being easier to 
send the teacher to the taught than the taught to the teacher in 
rural districts, while in towns it is exactly the reverse. 

At this point it may not be amiss to draw attention to the impor- 
tance of remembering the necessarily elementary character of the 
education in village day schools, whether voluntary or under School 
Boards. 

Those who are most conversant with the routine of these 
village schools, and the results produced by even the best work done 
in them, will be most fully aware of the wisdom of completing in the 
elementary school, as thoroughly as possible, the real elementary 
work up to the highest standards, and of special emphasis being laid 
upon the thoroughness of the mastery gained over the three R’s. 
The children whose mastery over these subjects is the most complete 
are those who will form the most certain, the most regular, and the 
most profitable pupils for the evening continuation classes. 

Any sacrifice of such thoroughness in the elementary school, for 
the sake of a little science or a little cookery, means a corresponding 
future sacrifice both of the time in the evening continuation school 
and (which is more important) of the inducement to attend it. 

But none of these considerations point in the direction of the 
necessity for submitting elementary as well as secondary education to 
county councils. 

The case for devolution of the administration of elementary 
education cannot be said to have been made clear, and before it 
commands general assent it will require a far more detailed defence. 
In the opinion of a very large proportion of the community there 
would be a serious disadvantage in the interposition of a local autho- 
rity between the central Department dealing with the subject asa 
matter of national and therefore parliamentary interest, and the 
fathers and mothers of the children whose tender years keep them 
still under the parental roof. No need is felt for any authority more 
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remote than the managers of the village school, in whose election the 
parents unquestionably have a claim to share. It must be remem- 
bered that whatever matters are too local for departmental manage- 
ment in the affairs of village schools are also too local for anything 
except village management, and that nothing will be gained by de- 
volution if intimate knowledge of local cireumstances is not secured ; 
on the contrary, increase of correspondence, conflict of interests, 
more opportunities of friction will be the result. 

Much of the difficulty already felt with regard to the village 
school has its origin in the confusion between the parent and the 
ratepayer. It may almost be said that wherever in rural districts 
this distinction has been borne in mind, and fair representation on the 
body of managers has been provided for voluntary subscribers and for 
parent, it has practically been found that the interests of all con- 
cerned have been amicably adjusted, and the burden has not been 
intolerable. It is indeed difficult to see what advantage there is to 
be gained at present in the interests either of the parents or of the 
subscribers by the interposition of any local authority with regard to 
public elementary schools. The county council would not possess the 
intimate knowledge of local circumstances. No district committee 
appointed by the county council would have the requisite immediate 
touch with the parents. Our experience in country districts so far is 
not encouraging as to direct election for educational purposes even for 
elementary schools alone, and it hardly requires argument that for 
successful development or organisation of secondary education the 
area of district councils would not suffice either for administration 
or for finance. 

And we are thus driven back to the conclusion towards which the 
considerations urged in the earlier part of this paper also seemed to 
point—namely, tbat the distinction between elementary and secondary 
education should be clearly admitted and practically recognised, that 
the administration of the one should be regarded as the function of 
the national Government, and should be direct and complete ; while 
with regard to the other, the extremely complicated nature of the 
problem of secondary education, and the very great variety of con- 
siderations affecting it, point to a local treatment which should cover 
as large an area and as wide a limit of age as may be found feasible. 

The more clear the distinction and the more complete the 
administrative separation between elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, the lower down can be placed the first rung of the ladder which 
it is the object of all persons interested in education to construct. 

The first step in the ascent of that ladder must be the step out 
of the elementary school. The way should then be clear to the top. 
And for the construction of that ladder a county educational authority 
is an eminently fit body. 

With regard to the construction, functions, and powers of that 
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body there is a good deal of difference of opinion. It is a point of 
considerable practical difficulty. The question really is, on what 
lines can most steady progress be made with the least resistance ? 
The resistance will come from the ratepayer. The motive power 
must come from the parent. The authority has to accumulate the 
power, and steer through, or past, the resistance. 

The ratepayer’s power is wielded by the councillors—the parent’s 
interest is entrusted to the committee. In what way, then, can the 
committee get most support from the parent? And by what means 
can the ratepayer secure economy ? 

While it is eminently undesirable that county councils should be 
elected with special reference to education, it is, on the other hand, 
in so far as the limitation of expenditure of loca] rates is concerned, 
inevitable that the voice of the council should be final. Hitherto the 
difficulty has arisen usually in the submission of educational projects 
for consideration by a rather heterogeneous body, with an agenda 
paper already formidable in its length and in the variety of subjects 
contained in it. 

Some county councils have shown considerable reluctance to give 
a free hand to their Education Committees, and the committees in 
consequence have felt to some extent hampered in the formation and 
organisation of their schemes, as well as in the appointment of their 
staff. But, if secondary education is to prosper in the hands of 
county councils, it is essential that (except as regards the total 
amount of rates expended) the hands of the committee on education 
shall be absolutely free to form and to put into execution its own 
schemes, and to appoint its own officers. 

If they are given a free hand in details, and a power to spend 
within certain limits, with the consent of the council, there is no 
reason why the organisation of an adequate supply of secondary 
education in its various forms should not at once be placed in the 
hands of properly strengthened committees of county councils. 
They would probably welcome the provision—as a kind of Court of 
Appeal—of some such central authority as was suggested in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education (pp. 256— 
259), but the fewer the trammels and officials they are hampered 
with the better will be their work. 

The most important practical point to be considered is the con- 
stitution of the County Committee. The suggestion of the Commis- 
sioners (Report, p. 268) seems to be one upon which it will be difficult 
to improve—namely, a majority appointed by the county council 
freely, from within or without its own number; one-third of the 
remainder nominated by the Education Minister (or central 
authority) ; the remaining members being co-opted by the members 
already chosen. Such co-optation should be absolutely free. 

There is hardly room for doubt that in this manner, whatever re- 
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sources a county contains for the formation of an earnest and efficient 
educational authority would be called forth. 

But it is worth while to consider for a moment what would be the 
consequences (or some of them) of imposing on such a body the 
duties of a ‘ paramount’ authority on elementary education. We 
know already, with regard to secondary education, something about the 
amount and the nature of the work likely to be imposed upon them, 
from our experience with regard to the technical side of it, including 
such technical instruction as can be given in evening schools. 

We know that such work has not brought upon them any serious 
difficulties in the way of discipline among teachers, inspection or 
examination of schools or of scholars, statistics of attendance, or in 
the way of apportionment of grants. 

It is possible that the necessities of a certain class of secondary 
schools may entail some further apportionment of public money. 
But, at the worst, if this should turn out to be the case, such duties 
would grow gradually out of the work of the committee itself, and 
would easily be met by provision made as the necessity should arise. 
But the assumption (or, rather, as it would be, the most unwilling 
acceptance) of the duties of a ‘ paramount authority’ on elementary 
education would immediately bring down upon the committee, all 
unprepared and inexperienced in such matters as they would be, a 
hailstorm of difficult problems, and a heavy mass of duties in con- 
nection with them ; for the whole system of elementary schools in 
the county would at once turn to the unfortunate committee, in 
hopes of getting better terms from them than they ever could expect 
from the Department. All the financial business of the multitude 
of schools, with the attendant examination of details and checking 
of registers, and the thousand and one other minute points affecting 
grants, &c., would be referred to them. 

Is it possible to contemplate this (leaving altogether on one side 
the worst of all, the religious difficulty) without seeing that one of 
two results must follow? Either (1) a body which might perform 
thoroughly well such educational functions as in connection with 
secondary education have been above referred to, must be paralysed 
and overwhelmed under a mass of clerical and other work already 
efficiently performed in the central offices of a national department, 
or (2) a new office must be got together, as best it can be, in each 
county, which would be very far from representing, or in any way 
being part of, the county council, and its work would have to be 
stperintended, not by county officials (even if there were any fit for 
the task), but by such amateurs as may be zealous enough to devote 
their leisure hours steadily to this purpose, and who reside near 
enough to the county town to be in constant daily attendance without 
inordinate waste of time and money in travelling. 

For this kind of work cannot be done by occasional periodical 
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committee meetings, with a staff of less than half a dozen clerks. 
It will require steady attendance of persons in authority, made 
competent by experience to give rapid decisions on a variety of 
points, and responsible for expenditure—and such persons it is not 
easy to gather daily from a county area. If this be not so, it is diffi- 
cult to see in what sense the contemplated authority would be ‘ para- 
mount,’ or what was meant by the phrase ‘ decentralisation.’ 

Further, no allusion has so far been made to one of the most for- 
midable objections to the proposal—namely, the impossibility of 
maintaining satisfactorily a national standard of attainments. The 
appointment and employment of inspectors is one (probably the most 
important) of the chief duties of a paramount authority. Therefore, 
under the proposed arrangement, either (1) the inspector must be 
appointed by one body and report to another; or (2) there must be 
double inspection, divergent reports, and varying apportionment of 
grants; or (3) the county paramount authorities must take entire 
charge of the inspection (¢.e. appointment and employment of in- 
spectors), and the resulting apportionment of grants. 

It is difficult to say which of these three systems would be most 
disastrous in its effects. 

Again, it has been somewhat thoughtlessly assumed that after 
this function has been put upon county councils, or upon committees 
acting with their authority, the composition of these bodies would 
remain the same as it is now. Reasons have already been given for 
doubting whether it be desirable that this assumption should be 
realised—such as the unfitness of county councils for such functions. 
But it is certain that they would not remain the same, and equally 
certain that they would not be improved from an educational point 
of view. 

The introduction of a really important educational question among 
the subjects upon which a county council election has to take place 
would immediately alter the whole complexion of the contest. And 
as surely as it is true that individual experts in educational matters 
can hardly be chosen in a worse way than by direct popular election, 
so surely is it also true that a body chosen upon issues such as those 
attending School Board elections is not likely to show a degree of 
practical efficiency for other and more mundane subjects (such as 
roads, county buildings, asylums, pollution of rivers, and so forth) 
equal to that which has hitherto characterised our rural municipal 
authorities. 

It has been argued in some quarters that some such proposal 
regarding elementary education as that contained in the Bill is 
necessary to create and maintain an ‘intelligent interest in educa- 
tion.’ In reply, it may fairly be maintained that when the county 
authority becomes responsible for the organisation of a supply of 
education adapted to the wants of all classes, except that provided 
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for with a parliamentary grant by the nation, there will be an ample 
field, and an adequate stimulus, for the exercise of such ‘intelligent 
interest.’ Attention may also be directed to the very great interest 
already shown in the various forms of technical education during the 
last five or six years. And it will hardly be suggested that for the 
chance of adding a little to that which has been already manifested 
it would be worth while to incur the risk, which amounts indeed 
to a certainty, of kindling, with reference to secondary education, 
the blaze which has burnt so fiercely and so detrimentally with 
regard to elementary education around the question of religious 
teaching. 

There are, it must be remarked with regret, already some clouds 
lowering upon the horizon which threaten a storm when the wind really 
gets up and fills the sails of secondary education. One sees in the 
newspapers from time to time signs that the religious question is 
not to be allowed to be quietly settled, nor will even the present peace 
be permitted to continue undisturbed. 

But it is tolerably certain that if the functions of county educa- 
tional authorities with regard to secondary education could e 
allowed to be developed as occasion: requires, without legislative 
restriction in religious matters, and if provision of secondary schools 
by rate becomes a necessity, the religious denominations will see 
efficiently to the provision of such teaching as they desire, and there 
will be no more sectarianism in county councils about secondary 
schools than there has been about roads and asylums. 

The difficulties natural to the position of village public elemen- 
tary day schools will not arise. Various denominations have already 
shown their capacity for establishing successful and efficient secondary 
schools. And the wise course in this respect is to let well alone, 
and leave it to each denomination to provide religious teaching for 
its own children. 

What is really wanted is a free hand, coupled with adequate 
realisation of responsibility and adequate powers. If these are 
conferred upon the education committees of county councils, 
strengthened in the manner suggested (as mentioned above) by the 
recent Royal Commission; and if these committees are not over- 
whelmed by work, and smothered with details which do not properly 
appertain to them, and for which they are in no way fitted and are 
not at present capable of adapting themselves, there is no reason to 
anticipate failure. 

If the Government are in earnest about education, let them pass 
quickly an efficient measure for the registration of teachers; let 
them provide for the constitution of a central authority which, through 
the system of registration, and as a centre of advice, and possibly of 
sanction, may render valuable assistance to local authorities ; let 
them strengthen and set free the hands of county council committees, 
68s 2 
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and give them adequate powers with regard to rating and endow- 
ments. But no further burden need be placed on the Department. 
Evening continuation schools may be taken off its hands. No 
Imperial grant need be given for secondary education, and therefore no 
departmental interference will be necessary. With such encourage- 
ment as would thus be given to the practical manifestation of ‘ in- 
telligent interest in education,’ and with the prospect which would 
be afforded of some speedy, practical result, there can be no question 
that local energy would be quickly and effectually stimulated. 

Evening continuation schools, exhibitions, scholarships, various 
grades of secondary schools, public and proprietary, will be provided to 
meet local requirements. The supply of qualified teachers, registered 
by a central authority, will be developed by the demand, and it may 
be hoped, if not confidently anticipated, that the universities will 
rise to the occasion, and seize the opportunity thus opened to them 
of guiding, stimulating, and to a large extent providing, the instruc- 
tion for which an appetite is among all classes manifesting itself in 
the reception of the efforts already made to perform a task for which 
county councils have, as far as in them lies, proved their fitness by 
their success, 

CHARLES THoMas DyKE ACLAND. 





HORSE AMBULANCES 


AmonG the many remarkable movements of the present generation 
for the relief of suffering humanity, none are more worthy of support 
and encouragement than those having for their object the wider dis- 
semination of the means whereby temporary help may be given in 
the case of illness or accident, and the better and quicker transporta- 
tion of the patient. 

There can be no doubt that the lessons in giving first aid imparted 
by skilled instructors to the police, the army, and to numerous other 
classes and individuals throughout the country, have resulted in 
numberless instances in the prevention of a vast amount of needless 
suffering, that would otherwise have ensued as the result of unskilful 
handling of the patient in the first instance. 

But it may be doubted whether that part of the ambulance system 
that deals with the actual transportation of the sufferer from the 
scene of accident to the hospital or home has advanced as rapidly 
towards perfection. 

The ambulance in England is still, as a rule, in the nature of a 
hand stretcher. 

The more rapid system of an ambulance wagon drawn by either 
one or two horses is seldom, if ever, employed, as it is in New York, 
where the system originated, in other cities of the United States, in 
Vienna, and to a limited extent in Paris, where it was started at the 
time of the war between France and Germany. 

The idea of instituting horse ambulances, that should be sum- 
moned and sent out in cases of illness or accident with the same 
speed and regularity with which fire engines are called and de- 
spatched in the case of fire, originated in the year 1868 with Dr. E. B. 
Dalton, at that time the superintendent of the New York Hospital. 
Owing to a change in the disposition of that institution’s property 
the suggestion was not acted upon at the time, but in the following 
year the Department of Public Charities and Correction approved of 
Dr. Dalton’s proposals and the code of rules he had drawn up, and 
in consequence an ambulance service was adopted at Bellevue, the 
Municipal or Free Hospital of New York. 
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From that time forward the system has proved so useful and 
beneficial that it has gradually extended to all or nearly all the other 
hospitals in New York, as well as to many other cities in the United 
States, and has become an integral part of the hospital work, and 
numberless lives are saved by its agency, and by the speed with which 
help is brought to the sick and injured. 

The ambulance service of New York is conducted by means of 
vehicles kept continually ready at the different hospitals, the stables 
being either in the grounds of the institution or at a very short 
distance. 

The system employed varies in slight details in the different 
hospitals in New York, but, speaking generally, on a telephonic or 
telegraphic call for an ambulance being received at one of the hos- 
pitals, it is automatically and simultaneously transmitted to the room 
of the surgeon on duty, and to the driver and the gatekeeper. 

The horses are immediately attached to the ambulance, improved 
methods of swing or suspended harness being employed—as in the 
case of the fire departments—all the: parts adjusting themselves pro- 
perly when pulled down on the horse, and being fastened by a few 
snaps, so as to reduce the time occupied toa minimum. The driver 
springs to his seat, the gates are thrown open, and the ambulance 
starts out, picking up on the way the surgeon, who has received a 
slip of paper on which is written the’ source of the call, and the time 
and the place where the accident’has occurred, which last information 
he calls out to the driver. 

The whole process from reception of the call to the start requires 
on an average about one minute. 

The instructions to the driver are that ‘in responding to a call 
the ambulance should always be driven at a rapid, but never at a 
dangerous rate. In returning, the rate should always be moderate, 
except when with cases which must be brought to the hospital with- 
out delay.’ ; 

By Act of Legislature ambulances have the right of way over all 
vehicles excepting those of the Post Office and the Fire Departments, 
and each ambulance is provided with a gong, which the driver sounds 
when necessary, to warn other vehicles to keep out of the way, and 
not to obstruct its transit. 

On arrival at the scene of the accident the surgeon applies such 
treatment as is immediately advisable, and with the help of the driver 
lifts the patient into the ambulance bed, which by an ingenious 
arrangement is run out from, but remains attached to, the wagon, 
and the bed is then carefully run back into its place. Should the 
patient express a desire to be taken to his own home, instead of to 
the hospital, his wish is complied with, provided he lives within the 
city limits, unless the surgeon, with whom the decision rests, sees 
any reason to the contrary. 
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Should the patient be conveyed to the hospital, he is on arrival 
handed over to the care of the house physician, the ambulance surgeon 
making his report at the same time on the case. The ambulances, 
it should be added, are kept ready to start out at any hour of the day 
or night. 

Such is the general system observed by the hospitals in sending 
out their ambulances, and it is to be specially noted that from first to 
last the whole service is entirely gratuitous, though naturally many 
of the patients, on leaving the hospital, present a donation towards 
its funds. 

In reviewing next the means whereby the ambulances are main- 
tained, distributed, and regulated, it may be best to give a brief de- 
scription of the American hospital system generally, differing as it does 
in many respects from our own. 

In the United States the chief cities provide, through their 
Department of Charities or other similar body, a free hospital, sup- 
ported by yearly taxation, at which all citizens can obtain indoor or 
outdoor treatment. These hospitals, however, do not answer to the 
Poor-law infirmaries of Great Britain, but correspond more to such 
hospitals as Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, St. George’s, the London, and other 
general hospitals in the English metropolis. 

There are also in New York private or partially self-supporting 
hospitals, maintained by private charity or by endowments, at which 
the rule is to charge a weekly or daily rate graduated according to 
the room that is occupied, or, in the case of a bed in the general 
ward, by the circumstances of the patient. Many of these hospitals, 
however, admit a great number of free patients, but this does not 
alter their private character. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the use of this free or muni- 
cipal hospital is not looked upon in the United States as having the 
pauperising effect that admission to the English workhouse infirmary 
has; in a similar manner, in that country education is free—even 
to the higher grades—and the parents of children of all classes 
avail themselves of the advantage in their children’s early educa- 
tion, a procedure that would probably provoke unfavourable criticism 
in England. 

The hospital system in New York may be divided into three 
classes : 

Municipal or free hospitals, supported and carried on by the 
city from money raised by yearly taxation ; and private and public 
hospitals, supported by individual contributions or by income from 
endowments. The public hospitals are such private ones as have 
established public ambulances, and they are public only in so far as 
regards their ambulance service. 

As has been mentioned before, the municipal or free hospital of 
New York is Bellevue, where the first ambulance service was adopted 
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in December 1869. In that month there were seventy-four calls ; 
in the next year the number was 1,466. 

The following table will show the increase from this time forward, 
not only in Bellevue, but in the other hospitals which have adopted. 
the system, and the year of their so doing :— 


Year when System adopted | 


| { 
1870 | 1877 | 1878 | 1879 | 1881 1892 


| 
| 


Name of Hospital 


| Number of Cases in each Year 


Bellevue . . ‘ . | 1,466 


217 | 1,606 | 1,888 | 2,282 | ase | 
1,253 | 1,821 | 2,293 | 3,216 | 


1, 
House of Relief . 1, "155 
New York —_— 651 | "B85 | 1,154 | 1 "520 
Roosevelt . Seen 
St. Vincent — 


Presbyterian 


278 291 | "352 | 1,675 | 
— | 9893 | 1,887 | 2,066 
—-i—- 387 | 1,730 | 


cia 
' 





In 1893 the total number of cases was upwards of 20,000. 
The ambulance service of New York City consists of the follow- 
ing number of vehicles :-— 


Bellevue (the Municipal Hospital) 
Government ) 
Harlem - Dependencies of Bellevue Hospital’ . 
aoe 
New York 
House of Relief (a branch of the New York Hospital) 
Roosevelt ; ; 
The Presbyterian . 
St. Vincent 
Manhattan 
Flower 


jot tow wor Nwo rw oS 


Total number of Ambulances 31 


With the exception of those of the municipal hospitals, these 
vehicles are under the management of, and maintained by, the 
respective hospitals, without any assistance from the municipal 
authorities. 

The service is controlled by three separate departments :—the 
police, the health, and the commissioners of public charities and 
corrections. 

The police commissioners only exercise control in so far as the 
allotment of an area is concerned, from which individual hospitals 
receive casualty cases. 

The commissioners of public charities and corrections maintain 
and have special charge of and control over the municipal and public 
hospitals, but the private institutions are independent of their orders. 

1 These dependencies of Bellevue Hospital are emergency hospitals, situated in 


the remote parts of the city, and are only intended to accommodate accident and other 
cases until they can be transferred to Bellevue itself. 
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* But by arrangement between the hospitals, both public and 
private, and the commissioners and the police, all sick and injured 
persons may be taken to whichever hospital may be the nearest, the 
object being to insure the quickest possible medical or surgical treat- 
ment. 

The private hospitals enter into such an agreement because of 
the experience and practice it affords to the physicians and surgeons 
connected with them; indeed, so much has the ambulance service 
become a part of the New York hospital system that there is a great 
desire to secure an allotment of an area, so as to ensure a share of 
the accident and emergency cases that occur. 

No hospital, in fact, in New York could now be carried on with- 
out ambulances ; a hospital without an ambulance would be without. 
patients. The ambulance surgeons are not students merely, but are 
sub-juniors of the hospital house-staff, holding the degree of M.D., 
and they give their services gratuitously on account of the experience 
they gain. 

As regards cases of contagious disease, the Health Department 
takes exclusive charge of them, and arrangements are made that pre- 
vent any danger of infection being communicated to others. 

To ensure no time being lost in summoning an ambulance when 
required, the city of New York is divided into police precincts, each 
having its station house or headquarters, while there is one general 
headquarters for the entire Police Department. These several head- 
quarters are in communication with the general headquarters by 
telephone or telegraph, and it again is in communication with the 
several hospitals maintaining an ambulance service. In the case of 
a street accident, therefore, the policeman on duty where it occurs 
communicates by telegraph, telephone, or other expeditious way, with 
his headquarters, they pass the message on to the central head- 
quarters, and the message is transmitted from there to the nearest 
hospital provided with ambulances. 

Though this is the regulation way, other methods of summoning 
an ambulance are naturally made use of—when, for instance, the 
accident occurs near a hospital, and it is summoned direct by a spec- 
tator or by a policeman by word of mouth, or a call is sent over the 
general public telephone or telegraph. 

The Fire Department of New York has also introduced ambulance 
calls into its code of signals, and these may be sent out from all the 
signal-boxes throughout the city. 

The ambulance used in New York is of the Abbot-Downing 
type, and has a covered arched roof, room for the bed before men- 
tioned, on which the patient can lie at full length, and for the 
surgeon and the various instruments and appliances he carries with 
him. 

The cost in New York is $550, or, allowing for the difference in 
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the purchasing power of money in England and in America, about 
851. to 901. in English money. 

The cost of maintaining an ambulance in New York is about 
$920 to $1,000 (190/. to 208/.), which may be considered equal to 
about 150/. in England, this estimate including the wages and board 
of the driver, forage for the horse, and keeping the ambulance in 
repair. 

The excellent example set by New York in regard to its ambu- 
lance service has been copied in its general principles by most of the 
other big towns in the United States, though the systems pursued 
differ in various details. For instance, in Philadelphia, Norwich 
(Connecticut), and Chicago, the police have the chief charge of the 
service, though in Philadelphia other ambulances are maintained by 
private hospitals and institutions. 

In St. Louis one ambulance is kept by the police and one at the 
Railway Hospital, while others are maintained by their Department 
of Health. 

At Pittsburgh twelve patrol wagons are used by the police for 
ambulance purposes, while at the same time all the hospitals in that 
city have ambulances ready. 

In Boston five of the general hospitals have six ambulances in 
use altogether, the municipal hospitals have three, while the Police 
Department has seven. 

In New Orleans the service is under the direction of the adminis- 
trators of their Charity Hospital, which is supported in a manner 
that in one of its details would scarcely be recognised in this country. 

It is maintained by ‘license fees paid by auctioneers, and on 
account of public entertainments, such as theatres, balls, shows, &c., 
an annual contribution of $40,000 from the Louisiana State Lottery 
Company, and voluntary contributions.’ 

The custom there is for two surgeons, instead of one, to go out 
with the ambulance, and the hospital authorities exercise their dis- 
cretion as to whether to answer calls or not—a practice that would 
scarcely seem advisable, as liable in a great measure to destroy the 
main object of the whole ambulance system, which is to reach the 
sick or injured in the shortest possible space of time. False calls 
will occur, as the Fire Brigade in London and elsewhere know only 
too well; but if time were to be lost while an investigation is made 
into the genuineness of the call, what terrible disasters would result ! 

In other respects the service in New Orleans seems to have been 
brought to a great state of perfection. 

A report says: ‘ By one electric action a gong is sounded in the 
ambulance station, and in the bedroom of the students on duty 
above ; the chains of the horse stalls drop, a trap in the ceiling opens, 
and the officers on duty slide down a polished steel shaft just behind 
the wagon, which, by the time they can do so, is harnessed and 
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ready to start. The average time between the striking of the gong 
and the departure of all concerned upon their mission is fifteen 
seconds. They have gone forth in ten.’ 

This time is certainly remarkable, and would seem to deserve to 
rank as a record ; but those who have seen the Fire Patrol turn out 
in Chicago will remember that with them still more extraordinary 
celerity isattained. The horses having been trained to spring to their 
places of their own accord on the striking of the alarm gong by 
electric mechanism, their harness, suspended above them, drops down 
on their backs, and is attached with one or two snaps; the gates fly 
open, and, should the call be at night, the clothes are pulled off the 
beds on which the firemen sleep on the floor above; the beds them- 
selves are at the same time tilted over to one side, and the firemen, 
who sleep ready dressed, with the exception of their boots, which are 
ready on the patrol wagon, find themselves deposited on the floor at 
the entrance to a sloping wooden chute so arranged that, gliding 
down it, they alight on the wagon, which immediately starts out. 

The average time taken from the striking of the gong to the start 
is five seconds. 

The operation of gliding down the chute, simple as it would seem, 
requires some confidence, as an English visitor to Chicago found to 
his cost when he attempted to perform the feat. Losing confidence 
when halfway down, he endeavoured to stop his wild career, alighting 
instead with a severe fall and a badly damaged leg. 

In New Orleans, those who can afford to do so are expected to 
pay for treatment in the Charity Hospital or for being transported to 
their homes by its ambulance. 

Turning now to the Continent, Vienna is the city which appears 
to have advanced most in the matter of ambulance service. But, 
owing probably to the military character of the nation, the terrible 
floods to which the city is exposed, and to the great disasters that 
have from time to time occurred there, the object would appear to 
be to combine a system of providing relief against famine and ex- 
posure, together with the ordinary ambulance in case of sickness or 
accident. 

The Volunteer Humane Society of Vienna was established after 
the burning of the Ring Theatre in 1881. It is supported entirely 
by voluntary contributions, receiving no assistance from the State or 
the municipality, and its services to the public are given gratuitously 
It has at its disposal the services of a volunteer fire brigade, in case 
of fire, numbering nearly 400 men, with all necessary apparatus ; of 
200 trained watermen, with boats and the newest appliances for 
saving life; and of 221 doctors and 100 volunteer assistants (all 
medically educated). 

The society owns 20 ambulance wagons for the transport of the 
sick and wounded, besides other vehicles ; 25 doctors, whose residences 
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are distinguished by coloured lamps, give their services gratuitously 
to the society for night work. 

Two ambulances by day and one by night, with the horses ready 
harnessed, are kept in readiness at the central station. 

In addition to the ordinary ambulances, the society owns vehicles 
called ‘ kitchen ambulances,’ fitted with all the necessary apparatus 
for forming soup kitchens, which they send out, with cooks in attend- 
ance, in time of floods and other disasters. 

In Paris, the ‘Ambulances Urbaines,’ a private philanthropic 
enterprise, was started in the year 1888. The society sends out a 
special ambulance carriage on being communicated with at the Hospital 
St. Louis, their headquarters. 

One of their ambulances is always kept ready harnessed, provided, 
as in the case of the New York service, with a stretcher, and contain- 
ing the medical appliances necessary for first treatment, a doctor 
accompanying the vehicle, who conveys the injured person to the 
hospital or to his home. 

Numberless lives have been saved, not only in New York, but in 
the many other cities that have followed the admirable example it 
first set, by the speed with which the ambulances reach the sick and 
injured, bringing help that literally wrests back the sufferer from the 
jaws of death, as the last flickering spark of life is leaving the 
body. 

As, in the case of fire, the first few seconds or minutes are pro- 
verbially the most critical, so is it often in the case of accident or 
illness, and many lives are lost by injuries received in the streets of 
London and the other great cities of England, owing to the delay in 
reaching the scene of accident with a hand stretcher, that might be 
saved were the New York system in universal use. 

And if a conveyance is employed in any English town in the case 
of accident, what is it? Generally a four-wheeled cab or suchlike 
unsuitable vehicle—perhaps to convey the patient for a distance of 
several miles to the nearest hospital, when suffering from broken 
limbs, the cramped position necessary in such a conveyance causing 
the sufferer excruciating agony. 

The official annual reports issued by the Commissioner of Police 
of London dispel an illusion sometimes entertained that practically 
no accidents occur there. 

The excellent manner in which the traffic is regulated in London, 
to the admiration and envy of foreign visitors to the city, cannot pie- 
vent an appalling number of accidents occurring in the course of the 
year, even allowing for the fact that the return has reference to an 
area of nearly 700 square miles, 

The last report issued, that for the year 1894, shows that over 5,600 
accidents that were known to the police occurred in the streets of 
London, and 156 persons were killed, in the course of the year. 
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Probably this return would compare very favourably with that from 
any other city where the traffic is not so well regulated, but still it shows 
that there ‘s an ample field for such an ambulance service as has been 
described. 

Finally, in considering the methods whereby such a system of 
ambulance service could be introduced into London, a consummation 
devoutly to be hoped for, two points of essential difference between 
the hospital systems in London and New York present themselves 
—the absence in London of municipal hospitals, and the exemption 
of the New York hospitals from taxation, rendered possible by the 
centralisation there of the taxing power, there being but one body 
to levy rates for the entire city ; whereas the division of London into 
separate parishes renders taxation necessary, in order that certain 
districts may not be unduly burdened in comparison with others. 

These two points of difference constitute a severe handicap in 
the case of the London hospitals. 

In addition to which, the impecunious state in which far too many 
of them find themselves renders it extremely doubtful whether they 
would care to launch forth into any fresh undertaking that would 
entail further expenditure. ; 

But still there are other methods to be considered whereby the 
end indicated might perhaps be attained. 

One is by private philanthropy; another by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board undertaking the matter; a third by the Metropolitan 
Police Department joining such ambulance wagons to their present 
hand-ambulance system ; or, lastly, by the London County Council 
adding such a scheme to the improvements they are proposing, either 
in conjunction with the hospitals or otherwise. 

As to private philanthropy, it would be doubtful wisdom waiting 
for it to tend in that direction—an event that might never happen. 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board is a Government Department 
dealing with infectious cases, and is akin to the Department of Health 
of New York, that has been mentioned before. 

It might be possible to have horse ambulances for cases of acci- 
dent and non-contagious sickness added to their present system. But 
some difficulty might arise in keeping the two departments separate, 
and in giving confidence to the public that no danger would exist of 
an ambulance that had carried a patient suffering from an infectious 
disease being used in other cases. 

Still, if the matter were taken in hand by the Board it might be 
able to cope with this difficulty. 

The Police Department, if it were so decided, might introduce and 
take charge of the ambulances, as the police do in Chicago and other 
cities of the United States. 

But probably the most satisfactory way of all would be for the 
London County Council to take up the matter, either by subsidising 
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the hospitals according to the number of ambulances employed by 
each, as in Breoklyn, U.S.A., or by working them by means of their 
own employés, in conjunction with the hospitals. 

The first plan of the two would probably prove the more satis- 
factory; but as to the details, it would be for the future to decide 
them. 

It has only been attempted in this slight sketch to draw some 
attention to what is being done by other countries in the alleviation 
of human suffering, and it seems impossible not to believe but that 
in the greater London of the future the same kind of system will 
ultimately prevail, by whatever means it is set in motion. 

And certainly, when ambulance wagons take the place of the 
present old-world stretcher, or the worn-out cab so often made use of 
in this great city, it will be a matter of wonder that, with all our many 
philanthropic schemes, and all our efforts to minimise the terrible 
suffering that flesh is heir to, we have so long neglected an example 
set us by far younger cities than our own. 

DupLey LEIGH. 
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A VISIT TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 


HoarDED among the archives of the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, and ~ 
unknown, it would seem, to our historians, there exists to this day 
the confidential report of an envoy despatched to England on a diffi- 
cult and delicate mission. In the year 1563 the future of England 
and of the English people hung, men said, upon a woman’s life; and 
that woman was Queen Elizabeth. It was not only that her death, 
issueless, would leave the succession doubtful: the nation had too 
good cause to fear that to the miseries of civil war would be added 
the horrors of invasion and the fury of religious strife. From the 
prospect of these dangers there was but one escape—Queen Elizabeth 
must marry. This, indeed, was no new discovery; but the recent 
and dangerous illness of the Queen, together with the threatening 
outlook abroad, had brought out vividly the danger. A fresh and 
urgent remonstrance from Parliament impressed, it was thought (or 
at least hoped), upon Elizabeth the absolute necessity of sacrificing 
her anti-matrimonial feelings to the welfare of her people. 

Now among the Queen’s many suitors the Archduke Charles had 
met with a considerable degree of favour. Some years younger than 
the Queen—an important consideration with Elizabeth—he was barely 
twenty when his father, the Emperor Ferdinand, sent an ambassador, 
Count George of Helfenstyn, to negotiate for his marriage with the 
Queen. His Catholic faith had created difficulties ; and, as usual, it 
was gravely doubted whether Elizabeth was in earnest. Possibly she 
could not make up her mind; in any case the matter dropped. Since 
1560 the project had not been revived. But Cecil, three years later, 
had more reason than his standing anxiety to see the Queen married 
for urging that, after all, she should marry the Archduke Charles. 
There was a rival in the field. The Cardinal of Lorraine was known 
to be scheming to bring about a marriage between the Archduke and 
his own great-niece, the dreaded Queen of Scots. To Cecil this match 
presented an alarming prospect ; and yet so probable did it seem that 
in the autumn of this year it was thought to be a settled thing. 
Whether or not he hoped to play upon the Queen’s jealousy, he set 
himself to do what he could, knowing that almost any marriage would 
be rapturously acclaimed by the people, while a marriage with the 
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Archduke would at least be as popular as any other. As for the 
Queen herself, she was beyond all calculation ; but Charles was by no 
means devoid of attraction. His inventory, as it were, was taken by 
Lord Sussex, acting on Elizabeth’s behalf, a few years later; and the 
Queen learnt, among its contents, that ‘his hands (are) very good 
and fair ; his legs clean, well-proportioned, and of sufficient bigness 
for his stature ; his foot as good as may be.’ 

We had at the time in Germany a confidential agent, Christopher 
Mundt by name. To him Cecil addressed himself; and the corre- 
spondence which ensued is still in Lord Salisbury’s possession. 
Writing from Windsor, he asked Mundt whether negotiations could 
be resumed. But diplomacy had to reckon, in those days, with un- 
foreseen delays, and it was not till the 9th of October (1563) that 
Mundt received Cecil’s letter of the 25th of August. He promptly 
replied that the best plan would be to approach the Duke of Wurtem- 
burg, who had favoured the match when originally proposed, and he 
promised to leave Strasburg in search of the Duke the following day. 
He was as good as his word. Pointing out that Parliament was eager 
for the Queen’s marriage, and that the Archduke would prove an 
acceptable consort, he lightly alluded to the Queen’s relations with 
the Lord Robert Dudley—over which there had been, in Germany, 
much shaking of heads—and assured the Duke that, while rightly 
gracious to so loyal and noble a subject, she had not the least idea of 
marrying him, and had given no ground for supposing it. He im- 
plored him to consider favourably the suggestion as to the Archduke, 
which (he’was, of course, careful to add) was entirely his own. The 
Duke allowed himself to be persuaded to act as intermediary, and 
wrote on the 17th of October to sound the Emperor on the subject. 
Ferdinand’s reply was not encouraging. He reminded the Duke, 
with much dignity, of the unsatisfactory treatment his mission had 
encountered on the previous occasion, and observed that to court a 
renewal of it would expose his son and himself to ridicule. They 
had, therefore, abandoned all thought of the marriage, while enter- 
taining towards the Queen perfect goodwill and friendship. The 
Duke sent for Mundt and read him the letter. Undeterred, the 
sturdy agent insisted that the Queen could not be expected to make 
the first advance ; her modesty as a woman, her dignity as a sovereign, 
alike forbade her even to appear to be in search of a husband. But 
to no prince in the world could it be unbecoming to risk all for such 
a bride and such a dowry.' Then he implored the Duke to put an 
end to the impasse by sending an envoy himself to England to sound 
the Queen on the subject. 

To this the Duke at length agreed, and set himself to find a 


1 His letter to the Duke (December 1) is in the archives of Stuttgart. He 
repeated his arguments in the personal interview, when the Duke showed him the 
Emperor’s letter. : 
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plausible excuse for approaching his cousin of England. He found 
it in the close of the Council of Trent, and in the condemnation of 
their common cause by its decrees. Authorship, theological author- 
ship above all, had for the Duke, as for Henry the Eighth, an irre- 
sistible fascination. Mundt, it may be, worked upon this weakness ; 
but in any case the Duke had endeavoured, some months before, to 
convert from the error of their ways two of the leading cardinals by 
sending them certain books ‘ refuting’ the abuses of the Mass and 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, and by personally exhorting 
them ‘in a friendly manner’ to devote themselves to piety and to 
propagating the true faith. While ingenuously confessing that to 
these letters he had as yet received no reply, he now wrote to Eliza- 
beth informing her that the old friendship between their fathers, 
and their own, which he eagerly desired to maintain, compelled 
him to send her by his envoy certain little books, which he hoped 
she would find time to read carefully, and would find acceptable. 
Then, reminding her of the dangers and uncertainties of human 
affairs, he begged her to listen graciously to his envoy, who had 
certain secret communications to make to her, and ended by expres- 
sing the pious hope that all might tend to the glory of God and tke 
propagation of His eternal word as well as to the weal of her royal 
person and of her realm. To Cecil he wrote more plainly, commen- 
ding his piety, wisdom, and loyalty, and expressing his earnest hope 
that the Queen might be induced by his envoy’s arguments to turn 
her mind to matrimony as ordained by God Himself, and to choose a 
worthy and suitable husband. To bring this about would be a good 
work, and one pleasing to God.? At the same time he drew up a 
paper of secret instructions for his envoy, explaining in minute detail 
what arguments he was to employ. The Duke was careful to men- 
tion that the Queen should be shown, if she expressed a wish for it, 
copies of his letters to the cardinals, but soon came to the point, and 
urged that Elizabeth should be warned of the dangers awaiting her 
realm if she should die childless. The envoy was specially to im- 
press upon the Queen the eager efforts to bring about a marriage 
between the Archduke and the Queen of Scots, and was to leave her 
in no doubt that the Duke was acting on his own initiative, without 
the knowledge of the Emperor or his son, and that Ferdinand was 
resolved to send no embassy to England till it was absolutely certain 
that the marriage would take place.* 

Allinga, the envoy selected, reached Antwerp on the 4th of January, 
and started at length, on the 8th, on the perilous passage to England. 
He had found the men of Antwerp furious at the seizure of their 
merchantmen by English pirates. French pirates also scoured the 
narrow seas, and if, as happened to him on his return, the hapless 
traveller was driven too near to the French coast, magne bombarde 

2 Letters of the Duke, December 28, 1563 (Archives of Stuttgart). 3 Thid, 
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lay in wait for him, and the Calais gunners made excellent. practice. 
His ship, as it was, ran upon a rock, and the seamen promptly betook 
themselves to their prayers. He reached Windsor, however, safely on 
the 15th, and was kindly received by Herle, who found him quarters, 
and proved himself equally at home in Latin, French, and German. 
The following day he was sent for by Cecil, who, after a mutual ex- 
change of compliments, assured him that his mission was most wel- 
come, and that all the leading men in England were anxious for an 
heir to the crown. But his own efforts to prevail upon the Queen had 
hitherto been unsuccessful, and he hinted, as to the Archduke Charles, 
that unless he came to England the Queen would be hard to persuade. 
It was not till the day after that ‘ Augusta’ was free at length to re- 
ceive the envoy, who received a final warning from Cecil that she was 
stubbornly attached to the single state. 

Passing through the palace, Allinga was conducted, by a secret 
staircase, to a remote bedchamber. There he waited till the Queen 
entered, accompanied by the faithful Cecil and two maids of honour. 
He kissed, ‘after the manner of the country,’ the hand she held out 
to him, and presented the Duke’s letter. Elizabeth asked for the 
books it spoke of, and he handed them to her, kissing them as he did 
so, one by one. As she opened the one entitled De Missa, ‘ Ah,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘the mighty name of the Mass!’ Then, reclining on a 
coffer by the door, she waited for the envoy to begin. 

Now Allinga had not received a University education for nothing. 
In fluent Latin he set forth first the argument his master had pre- 
scribed, the danger impending over England and its Queen, from the 
Popish sovereigns north and south of it; and then, painting in vivid 
colours the horrors awaiting her ‘orphan realm’ if Elizabeth died 
childless, he boldly urged that she could only avert them by marrying, 
as her nobles wished. Elizabeth sighed appropriately at the allusion 
to her realm and its dangers, but when matrimony was mentioned 
she begged him, seeing that her ladies were listening, not to pro- 
nounce the name she thought he was going to mention, lest it should 
give them a clue to his business. The envoy promised that he would 
not do so; but the constant repetition, as he warmed to his subject, 
of the word ‘ matrimonium ’ roused anew the fears of the Queen ; she 
bade Cecil talk to her maids, lest they should understand, while she 
alone listened to Allinga. Then he exhorted her in his master’s name 
to enter ‘ the holy estate,’ the oldest, the noblest, the most excellent, 
and, above all, the most necessary. He carried her back to the garden 
of Eden, ‘ the most sacred spot on earth ;’ he appealed even to the gods 
of the heathen, who made marriage their chiefest care, so that 
‘ Gamelius’ was among the most glorious titles of Jove and ‘ Jugalis’ 
of his consort Juno. 

It was too much for Elizabeth’s gravity ; a smile crept across the 
Queen’s face. Delighted at the favourable impression he had produced, 
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the envoy continued with renewed ardour. Vain and laughable 
though such fables might be, they proved that marriage sprang, as it 
were, from natural religion. How much greater was their own call, 
proceeding not from nature only, but from the approval of the 
Christian and true Catholic Church! He passed from Genesis to the 
New Testament, in which Christ Himself described the Church as His 
spouse ; he exalted marriage as the bond of society, as the greatest of 
human joys; and then he resorted to the arsenal of the classics. He 
quoted Homer, he appealed to Euripides, and with these he mingled 
the Divine commands and the teaching of recent history. What had 
not kingdoms and nations suffered from the deaths of their rulers 
childless? The sorrows of Hungary, alas! were notorious; Poland, 
invaded and divided, was doomed to destruction. Surely her Majesty 
should not expose her glorious realm to such ills as these, but should 
listen to the voice of her sorrowing subjects, and endeavour, God’s 
grace helping her, to leave a son who should worthily represent the 
best of mothers in the zeal of his piety and the perfection of his 
ways. 

The Queen inclined her head. 

History proved, resumed the envoy, that as the prince was, so 
were his people. Cicero had observed’ that the tastes of the Romans 
changed with each of their emperors. Aristotle held that the best 
of laws were an actual evil to the state unless observed by those who 
made them. Unless there were an heir to whom she could hand on 
her own lamp, and who would rival her in piety and the pursuit of 
virtue, what could happen to that flourishing realm but the destruc- 
tion of a polity so wisely ordered, and the terrible uprooting of the 
pure doctrine concerning God and His holy word? Somewhere, the 
envoy cautiously added, Pliny had said that a good successor was the 
surest mark of divinity ; was there anything wanting to her Majesty’s 
attainment of divinity (so far as possible for men) save only the desire 
for children? If only the weal of her people and of posterity could 
overcome her Majesty’s inclination, the name of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, would ring most glorious for all time, crowned with every 
virtue. 

Again the Queen bowed. 

In the fifth book of his Politics, pursued the ruthless envoy, 
Aristotle asserted it was the duty of parents to provide for their 
children’s welfare. And was not her Majesty the mother of her realm ? 
Princes, said Plutarch, were the ministers of God; it was theirs to 
care for the happiness of men. He quoted Socrates, he appealed to 
John; he even insisted with doubtful wisdom—for the Queen was 
now thirty years old—that every day, every moment, was bringing her 
nearer to death, and that, as Cicero had reminded Sulpitius, she would 
die, if not that day, at least before long. Pliny the younger was here 
brought in to enforce the desired conclusion ; Xenophon and Cicero 
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were advanced in support. Her Majesty was known to think of her 
kingdom alone in the present. But would she not turn her thoughts 
to the future; would she not remember how the Emperor Constantine 
had thought less, in his dying moments, of his own sufferings than of 
the welfare of the Church—nay, how her own brother Edward had cared 
for it even with his latest breath ? 

At her brother’s name the Queen sighed. 

Let her Majesty, Allinga implored, offer herself in this, a sacrifice 
to the commonweal and to God. Cicero, Euripides, Menander had 
urged marriage as a duty; it was the only way by which she could 
save her people from the woes awaiting them. Then would her 
Majesty be depicted to posterity as ‘some celestial animal,’ more like 
to Deity than to man, sent by God Himself to relieve the woes of 
mortals. Could this amazing envoy soar higher still? Yes; he 
proceeded to detect in the Queen the living likeness of God (vivum 
Dei simulacrum). 

And again the jewels quivered and flashed; and that gorgeously 
enshrined head was bowing in acknowledgment of his words. 

Once more he pictured in harrowing terms the coming of a prince 
‘more demon than man,’ the agonies of her faithful subjects, due to 
her single life. Once more he summoned the classics to his aid: 
Isocrates, Seneca, Cicero were hurled at the virgin Queen ; then in a 
lowlier strain, on behalf of his lord and prince, he begged her to take 
his ‘exhortation’ kindly, for the Duke had only wished to prove his 
devotion to the Queen and the English realm, and to offer his services 
in the matter to the utmost of his power. 

Elizabeth rose. A chair was brought her; and the eager envoy 
bent over her, to catch her almost whispered words. She began by 
thanking him for the Duke’s exhortation, which she knew was 
prompted by his care for the realm, for the Church, and for posterity. 
She confessed that she herself had seen the dangers imminent, and 
the need that she should marry; and yet, from her youth up, while 
in a lowlier station, neither the prospect of advantages or honours, nor 
even the fear of danger, could move her to marry. It was known 
what she had suffered for her religion, and how the French King, for 
his son, and afterwards the King of Sweden also, had fitted out fleets 
to rescue her from captivity with a view to marriage; yet not even 
her peril could induce her to marry. Nor had her brother’s dying 
words, with all their weight, prevailed on her. 

Here the Queen broke off abruptly, and bade her maids chatter 
less loudly ; then she apologised for expressing herself so ill, said that 
rumour had much to answer for, that it gave her credit for more than 
she deserved, and that she was not so learned as was reported. She 
rarely (she explained) spoke Latin, usually French or Italian: 
hence she was troubled when they told her that Allinga would address 
her in Latin. The courtly envoy hastened to praise the elegance of her 
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Latin and the charm of its delivery. Elizabeth, mollified, returned to 
the point, and insisted that, incredible though it seemed to many, she 
distinctly shrank from matrimony (a matrimonio abhorerre). When 
she ascended the throne in the twenty-third year of her age,‘ there was 
nothing to prevent her marrying whom she would ; nor had any one 
imagined that she would put off marrying so long. Nevertheless 
she had resolved to do so, and, so far as she knew her own mind, 
nothing could prevail on her to marry. Her realm was more dear to 
her than anything on earth ; she would die, if she could, ten deaths 
for it; her love for it had, she confessed, made her hesitate. Yet 
she could not think that its salvation depended on her alone. She 
admitted, however, that the estate of matrimony was good and 
pleasing to God: it was not from principle that she lived single, but 
from her own inclination. 

The poor envoy expressed his grief, in the interest of the public, 
at her words ; he reminded her what her realm had suffered from the 
change of religion at her brother’s death. 

But the Queen stood firm. She met, she parried, the envoy’s 
arguments ; she assured him that, though her Parliament had taken 
her last answer to their prayers to imply that she intended to marry, 
she had not the least idea of doing so. She marvelled why such a 
supposition should be entertained in Germany, and even more did she 


marvel at the rumour being spread there that she was betrothed to 
one of her nobles. 


Allinga protested that no such rumour had come to his ears. To 
the Queen’s inquiry whether he had really heard nothing of the kind, 
he lightly replied that there had been a rumour that she was going to 
marry the King of Sweden ; but that it was only gossip, to which no 
one of consequence gave credit. The Queen significantly expressed 
her wonder why his master should have sent him on this mission at 
such a cruel season. The envoy fell back on the Council of Trent and 
the anxiety with which it had inspired the Duke for the future of 
religion in England, unless the Queen married. Hence his earnest 
desire that the Queen should hear his views. Elizabeth professed 
herself grateful ; she would not refuse absolutely, but it would not, 
she added, laughing, be an easy matter to persuade her. ‘ And now,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ have I detained you, for to-day, far too long with my 
ehattering.’ The interview had lasted some two hours, and the baffled 
envoy, like others before him, left the palace no wiser than he 
came. 

When Cecil received him the following day, and heard what the 
Queen had said, he blandly observed that she had often given his 
friends and himself a similar answer, but that he had hoped the re- 
monstrance of Parliament had produced some effect on her. Perhaps, 
he added, she did not care to reveal her intentions ata first interview. 


4 It was, as a matter of fact, in her twenty-sixth year 
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This was but cold comfort for Allinga, who protested that Mundt had 
led him to expect a very different result. The cautious Cecil replied 
that he had not authorised him to do so. Allinga thereupon queru- 
lously retorted that he did not see how any good could be done: if 
the Queen objected to marriage in general, still less was he likely to 
convert her to marriage with the Archduke Charles, or any one else in 
particular. The wily secretary.,hastened to appease him. The Queen, 
he assured him, had spoken most highly of all his proceedings the 
previous day; what he had to do was to persevere, for the glory of 
God and the good of the kingdom. His logic might be sound, yet 
one often had to proceed in the reverse order, especially with women, 
who, even though they had determined not to marry, could often be 
persuaded if they were wooed for some individual man. Even so, sick 
folk might say they could touch no food, and yet be tempted by the 
mention of some special dish. To Allinga’s legal mind this seemed 
a lame argument. Besides, he urged, he would hardly be justified in 
making overtures as from the Archduke, when neither Charles nor 
his father even knew of his mission. Cecil replied that it was useless 
to expect the Queen to confess that she wanted to marry the Arch- 
duke ; still less could she suggest the terms. It would be a subject 
of reproach to he if the wooing came from her. Allinga persisted 
that the Emperor would send no fresh embassy unless he had good 
ground for believing that the matter would be settled. ‘Then,’ was 
Cecil’s rejoinder, ‘ we can only leave it to God.’ Neither he nor any 
mortal man could make the Queen declare herself till she was formally 
approached. Allinga reminded him that he was not authorised to 
propose for the Queen’s hand. Cecil expressed his regret that it was 
so, and solemnly asserted that Mary would never have married King 
Philip unless he had come to England to show himself. When even- 
ing drew in, the two men were no nearer an agreement. It was settled 
that Allinga should on the morrow do his best on his own lines to 
persuade the Queen. 

It was a bitter winter ; the Thames was frozen over by the middle 
of December, a thing which had not been known for nearly half a 
century. On the following day the envoy was conducted to the same 
chamber as before. The Queen had drawn close to the hearth. 
Although the eloquent Allinga confessed his surprise and his distress 
at the failure of his previous arguments, he craved leave to renew his 
persuasions. Again he produced, as it were, a prize essay on marriage, 
which, more fortunate than the Queen, we may be permitted to skip. 
Once only did she interrupt the flow of his pedantic periods. 
Matrimony, he explained, was a desirable evil. ‘Think you it desi- 
rable ?’ she laughingly inquired. But Allinga was in no laughing 
mood. , 

When he had finished, Elizabeth told him that she had taken 
note of his arguments, but that she was not learned enough to reply 
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to them. She was grateful to his Prince for the trouble he had taken ; 
but there was no need for all these arguments, since arguments would 
never move her. Necessity alone could induce her to marry, not as 
Elizabeth, but as Queen. She reminded him how she had been wooed 
for years by the Princes of Spain, of France, of Denmark, of Sweden, 
by the Emperor, and by many others. The lot of her suitors had 
varied in all but refusal. As to the Emperor, she knew not who had 
broken off the negotiations. The envoy, clutching at this straw, ex- 
pressed the grief with which their termination had filled the Christian 
world. Elizabeth retorted that the fault had not in any way been 
hers. ‘The Emperor,’ she loftily protested, ‘did me therein some 
wrong ; I think that he deemed me unworthy of his son. And I, as 
Queen of England,’ she exclaimed, ‘trow that I am at least worthy 
of the Emperor’s son.’ Allinga protested that all the godly, especially 
those of the Augsburg Confession, had set their hearts upon the match ; 
the difficulty, he reminded her, of bringing it about lay in the Em- 
peror’s wounded pride and in her own modesty. ‘ And the Emperor,’ 
bitterly protested the Queen, ‘ behaves like an old shrew, who begins 
the quarrel, when the fault is her own, in order to throw it on some 
one else. Never yet have I told any one how the Emperor treated 
me; and yet will I briefly tell you.’ With real orsimulated indigna- 
tion, Elizabeth related her version of the facts. She had told the 
Emperor’s envoy of her vow that she would never marry a man she 
had not seen. There was nothing in that vow displeasing to God; 
and she meant to keep it. It had been promised her that Charles 
should come; she had guaranteed his safety while here ; but, she 
added, laughing, she would not summon him; to do so would have 
been immodest. Some one, she believed, had slandered her to the 
Emperor ; he had broken off the negotiation. ‘These were the facts, 
and she could prove them. 

Real or calculated, Elizabeth’s emotion had proved too much for 
her Latinity. She had not, she protested, spoken Latin since she 
addressed Count Helfenstein. ‘He has spread abroad,’ she insisted, 
‘a false report of my learning. Had I him here, I would charge him 
with falsehood.’ 

‘ Your Majesty’s speech is perfect,’ replied the scholarly courtier ; 
‘no man could praise it too highly, because no man could praise it 
enough.’ 

Sharply reverting to the subject in hand, Elizabeth again protested 
that the Emperor was behaving like a shrew. At the envoy’s sugges- 
tion that the time had come to begin the negotiation anew, ‘ What !’ 
she exclaimed. ‘Would you, then, have me run with open arms to 
meet him, and beg him to give me his son? Fitting, indeed, would 
that be for me—lI, who have had the noblest suitors in Christendom.’ 

The envoy hastened to admit it was impossible ; but another way 
could be found, would she only agree to the marriage. He praised 
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the Archduke as young; he termed him the Rising Sun; he dwelt 
on his gifts, on his piety, on his knowledge of tongues; he was of 
polished manners, gracious, charming, devoted to all the virtues and 
brought up in obedience to his father. ‘ Yea,’ broke in the Queen, 
‘he clings to his father’s side; his father keeps him to his bed- 
chamber and fondles him, as it were, in his sleeve, because he would 
not have him marry.’ 

The envoy, however, dwelt on the advantages England would de- 
rive from such a match—on the danger if the Archduke should marry 
the Queen of Scots. He assured her that his master would arrange 
it all, if only he could count on her favouring the scheme. 

‘ Favour Charles !’ she exclaimed ; ‘ what is that but to court him ? 
Why not first make sure of him ?’ 

Again Allinga pleaded the natural anxiety of the Emperor not 
to be made a laughing-stock if she had already resolved not to marry 
his son. 

‘ Let him try,’ she retorted ; ‘I shall not ask him to come here.’ 

In vain was the advantage of such a match pressed on her; woman- 
like, she soon flew off at a tangent. ‘The nobles of my realm would 
have had me, at one time, marry an English peer. But it moved 
me to wrath; I will never bring myself,’ she exclaimed, ‘to marry a 
subject.’ 

Then she reverted to the Archduke Charles. To give hope that 
she would marry him would be to bind herself to part with her 
freedom ; she feared it could not be. As she rose to go, she observed 
that her nobles were about to meet for six days; she would send 
Allinga to some bishop that he might seem to have come on a matter 
of religion, and their business remain more secret. When her nobles 
had dispersed, she would recall him. Allinga urged that time was 
pressing, for the Cardinal of Lorraine was driving on the match with 
the Scottish Queen. 

‘I know that,’ Elizabeth replied; ‘and as I write to her,’ she 
laughingly added, ‘ every week, I congratulated her, last time, on 
her marriage with the Emperor’s son, and told her I was going to 
marry the father.’ 

To Allinga her humour was by no means welcome; he implored 
her to give the matter her more anxious thought, as all depended on 
her alone. 

‘I know not,’ she laughed, ‘ what will come of it ;’ and so left him. 

On the following day, the 20th of January, the envoy visited 
Cecil to implore him to use his influence with Parliament on behalf 
of the match. The secretary assured him that in that quarter there 
were no obstacles to fear. No one would object if the Queen were 
willing and ‘ Cesar’ made the request. But neither the Queen nor 
her Estates would ever consent unless ‘Cwsar’ made the advance. 
Otherwise, he warned Allinga, all his efforts would be vain ; he would 
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only have given the Queen offence. Then he pleaded press of business, 
and hurried off. 

The Bishop of London was the prelate selected by Cecil and his 
mistress as the means of concealing the real purport of Allinga’s 
mission from the public. This we know from his own letter, preserved 
among the Lansdowne MSS., in which, writing to Cecil on the 24th 
of January, he tells him that ‘ the Duke of Wurtemburg’s gentleman ’ 
was about to leave him, much to his regret; for they had been at 
Strasburg University together, and it was only on ‘ Brentius’ doctrine 
of ubiquity ’ (that which was held at the Court of Wurtemburg) that 
they now found themselves unable to agree. , 

On the 26th, Allinga, now back at Windsor, urged Cecil to hasten 
the matter. ‘Atnoon,’ the secretary replied, ‘ you will hear from her 
Majesty’s lips, it may be, what you desire.’ ‘God grant it!’ the 
envoy exclaimed. 

Admitted to the presence that afternoon, Allinga answered the 
Queen’s inquiries as to what he thought of England, and of his visit 
to the bishop, but reverted, as soon as possible, to his master’s anxiety 
for her marriage. ‘I thank your master,’ the Queen replied, ‘ for his 
care of my realm’s welfare ; but, plainly, I will not fall into a snare 
by declaring that I wish to marry the Emperor’s son. Let him,’ she 
added, ‘come here and try. For I, if not an Emperor, am at least a 
Queen : there is something due to me also.’ To the envoy’s entreaty 
that she would allow the advantages of the match to influence her, 
‘ Let them influence,’ she retorted, ‘the Emperor.’ The poor envoy 
protested that he knew not what to report to his master. ‘I have 
told you more,’ the Queen replied, ‘than I have ever told an envoy 
yet, and more than I have told the Estates of this realm. For they 
have had no other answer than that, burdened with my cares, I could 
not give my mind to marriage. Love was mostly bred, I told them, of 
idleness ; and the pressure of business had not yet allowed me time 
to think of it. Therefore, as I had not thought of marriage, I could 
not discuss with them this man or that.’ She had, she continued, 
revealed to him that, although by inclination she would rather be a 
beggar and single than a Queen and married, yet she had resolved to 
marry if compelled ; but compulsion only could prevail upon her. 
This must suffice him: she could not enter into the merits of this 
man or that. As to what she had told him of a foreign prince, it had 
been wrung from her rather than said by her. 

Allinga felt that the end was near. Speaking in the tongue of 
modern diplomacy, he expressed the grief that her firm determination 
would cause to his master and to all well-wishers. Would she listen 
to a last appeal? The Queen, now also speaking in French, again 
threw the blame upon the Emperor. He had heard evil of her, so he 
broke off the match. ‘And how,’ she exclaimed with delightful 
irrelevancy, ‘could I talk to Charles when he tells me, in German 
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(for I understand it, though I speak it not), of Constantinople?’ The 
envoy suggested that he spoke Latin well, and French also. ‘ Not 
so,’ Elizabeth imperiously rejoined : ‘ he speaks but little French, and 
less Latin; the Kings of Denmark and of Sweden, and the King of 
Portugal’s son were willing enough to come here and show themselves, 
even though I asked not for them ; and that barbaric King of Sweden 
has been at great cost for the marriage. But how,’ she persisted, 
‘could we have agreed, our manners so greatly differing? For, do 
the best I would, they would give up none of their customs.’ There 
would, the envoy suggested, be no such difficulty with the Archduke ; 
no nations in the world had manners and customs so similar as the 
Germans and the English. Bred at the Court of a great prince, and 
in the most ceremonious country in the world, the Archduke could 
not be other than the pink of courtesy. For in those parts they 
modelled themselves somewhat on Italy. ‘ That,’ said the Queen, ‘ is 
charming : I love the inanners and the ways of Italy ; methinks I am 
half an Italian myself (“* me semble que je suis demie Italienne ”).’ 

The moment favoured a final effort. ‘Madam,’ cried the envoy, 
‘will not your Majesty give me a word of comfort for my master?’ ‘I 
can say,’ she replied, ‘nothing else: I must needs remain in majore ; 
si minorem addam, you will draw a conclusion.’ From this position 
she would not stir. An embassy would be welcome; the more so if 
it came with his master at its head; but it was not for her to solicit 
any one; the Emperor might do as he would. Should not, Allinga 
urged, the consent of the Estates of the realm be sought in a matter 
touching the kingdom ? ‘ Not for the marriage,’ was the prompt reply ; 
‘I am not their subject: they are mine.’ So they fenced, the sove- 
reign and the envoy. Elizabeth‘ ever returned to the point. The 
Emperor might begin again, if he liked, but she was as deserving of 
consideration as he was. ‘I shall stand now on tiptoe, as he does. If 
he send his son here of his own accord, I shall be all the better 
pleased ; but it will be for the ‘Queen of Scots, who is young and 
pretty.’ That, the envoy-hastened to assure her, would not be. ‘ Nay,’ 
urged Elizabeth, ‘she counts on his coming. And why should it not 
be?’ The Archduke, protested the envoy, would never marry a 
widow. ‘Yes, he will,’ persisted the Queen ; ‘I thank heartily your 
Prince, and would show myself grateful to him. My secretary shall 
hand you my letters to-morrow.’ She placed her hands on Allinga’s 
shoulders, and then withdrew. 

‘What! Girded for your journey?’ was Cecil’s greeting, when 
the envoy, his cap on his head, entered his chamber on the morrow. 
‘Yea,’ he replied, ‘it were vain that I should stay here longer.’ To 
all Cecil’s remonstrances Allinga remained deaf. It was clear to him 
that nothing could be done, if neither party were willing to take the 
first step. The Englishman pressed for an embassy from the Emperor ; 
and indeed, whatever Elizabeth intended, it is evident, on comparing 
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Allinga’s report with a letter from Roger Strange, written a few days 
later, that Cecil was wholly in earnest. He gave Allinga a letter for 
the Duke, thanking him for his intervention and assuring him that 
his envoy had been enabled to speak more freely to the Queen than 
he, as her Minister, could have done. 

Elizabeth’s own reply to her ‘friend and dearest cousin,’ that 
illustrious and most excellent prince, the Duke of Wiirtemberg and 
Teck, is preserved, with Allinga’s report, in the Stuttgardt archives. 
A touch of simple pathos, a certain ring of truth, makes us loth to 
dismiss it as a mere diplomatic subterfuge. She thanks the Duke 
for his friendship, for his books, for his kind advice, and admits that. 
his care for the reformed faith is shown even in his anxiety for her 
marriage. She had never regretted her single life, and had no more 
heartfelt desire than to die unmarried. But she foresees and fears 
that her fate will be far different. As the last child of Henry the 
Eighth, the most famous king of his time, her subjects pray and 
implore her, her friends abroad exhort her, the weal of her realm and 
the dangers of the future, reproaching her conscience, are driving her 
to abandon her happy celibacy for that estate which she has always 
disliked. She sees but too clearly that dire necessity will force her 
to accept the yoke, and that she must decide on a husband (hateful 
word). She must not disappoint her people, who have set their hearts 


upon her marriage, and who have left her a freer choice than ever 
sovereign had. And in that choice she will be guided wholly by the 
safety and the honour of her realm. 

One seems to hear her people shout, ‘ God save Queen Elizabeth ! 


J. H. Rounp. 
5 Calendar of Hatfield MSS., i. 291. 
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THE UNAVOIDABLE USELESSNESS OF 
PRISON LABOUR 


I HAVE observed that whenever discussion arises as to the mode in 


which prisoners should be occupied, the question is considered almost: 


entirely from the moral point of view only—that is, whether it is or 
is not desirable or essential to promote the industrial employment of 
prisoners with a view to their moral well-being or reformation, or in 
order to provide them with means of earning an honest livelihood on 
discharge. The pecuniary view sometimes comes in, that is, the 
advantage of turning the labour to profitable account, so as to di- 
minish in some degree the cost of maintaining the prisoners ; and it 
appears as if it was supposed that the only difficulty the question 
presents is how far it is right that prison labour should compete with 
free labour, or under what safeguards to prevent unfair competition. 
It is assumed as a matter that requires no demonstration that it is 
always possible to employ all prisoners profitably, and that if this is 
not done it is from want of goodwill in some quarter or that somebody 
does not see the advantage or will not take the necessary steps. 

I think my experience may be useful in the discussion, and as I 
shall have to show that these assumptions are very far from being 
warranted, it may be well that I should commence by some autobio- 
graphical recollections, which will make it clear that my prejudices 
have been in favour of the advantage of industrial employment of 
prisoners from all points of view, and also of the capabilities of prison 
labour. 

My connection with prisons, which terminated only last year, 
commenced in 1851, when I was sent as a subaltern attached to a 
company of Royal Engineers (Sappers and Miners they were then 
called) to Western Australia, to help in directing the labour of the 
convicts who had lately been sent to that colony. Iwas put in charge 
of a large district in which the convicts were to be employed in 
making roads and bridges. These convicts had all arrived at that 
stage of their sentences in which they might be released on ticket of 
leave if they could find an employer, and until this happened they 
lived in ‘ depots,’ which they had to build themselves. 
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I had a detachment of sappers under me, some of whom were 
employed to instruct the prisoners, and to act as foremen and in 
charge of detached parties. There was no great number of artisans 
among the prisoners—free artisans were expensive to hire, and the 
company of sappers could not spare nearly so many to act simply 
as artisans as were required. In course of time, nevertheless, we got 
the prisoners to do nearly everything that was required for our works. 
We made our own bricks, sent parties into the bush to cut and saw 
timber, others to split shingles for the roofs, others to burn charcoal 
for the blacksmiths and lime for the building, and in fact provided 
almost everything for ourselves; and of course I acquired a high 
opinion of the capabilities of convict labour. 

After returning home from this service and working for some 
years in the War Office in designing fortifications, I was again 
brought into connection with the prison service by being appointed 
a Director of Convict Prisons, especially in connection with those 
prisons. in which large public works were being carried on by the 
convicts. These works offered great opportunities for teaching con- 
victs trades, and the convict prisons were in fact, and still are, 
schools of technical instruction in various trades. After some years 
I became head of the department, and as it happened at a moment 
when the number of convicts was rapidly increasing on our hands on 
account of the cessation of transportation, the question how these 
increasing numbers were to be employed loomed in the not distant 
future. With a view to inviting suggestions on the subject, I 
read a paper at the Society of Arts, supposing that among the mem- 
bers would be found many who could tell of manufacturing processes 
in which the prisoners could profitably be employed. The fruit of 
that paper was lamentably disappointing ; the only proposal came 
from a patentee of some sort of compressed peat, that we should 
embark on the manufacture of this fuel. The discussion on the 
paper was all directed to the moral question; many who took part 
in it described the advantages to the prisoners of industrial work, but 
nobody gave any help in solving the practical question which it was 
my object to raise—what employment could they in large numbers 
be put to? 

Sir Henry Cole afterwards suggested the manufacture of a certain 
kind of marble mosaic in slabs for floors, and this was adopted as 
an employment for women, whom it suited admirably. A good deal 
of this work was done for the South Kensington Museum, where it 
may now be seen. By personal efforts I got orders for a certain 
quantity at St. Paul’s and elsewhere, but the demand was limited. 
The product was at a disadvantage in comparison with that which 
could be executed in situ by free labour with the ordinary tessere, 
because of the cost of packing and transport and laying the slabs, 
which had to be done by free labour. This experience gave a 
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practical demonstration of the necessity, and also of the difficulty, 
of insuring a market for the produce of prison labour, a difficulty 
which all persons who set up a factory have to overcome or else to 
fail, and which some fail in while others succeed by methods which 
are not all open to a Government Department. 

A great deal of very valuable employment was found in erecting 
all the buildings required in the prisons. These had been executed 
by free labour until my predecessor commenced employing prisoners 
on them. 

A very large amount of this work has been done, and it is of the 
most valuable kind, because it gives the opportunity for learners to 
acquire practical knowledge of various trades. One or two instances 
of these works may be given, because of the peculiar circumstances 
under which they were undertaken. The large prison at Wormwood 
Scrubs, containing some 1,400 cells, was commenced by surrounding 
the site by a timber hoarding, and placing inside it a temporary 
building of wood lined with iron to accommodate 100 prisoners. 
From this beginning the whole building has been erected by convict 
labour, the bricks made on the spot, the stone supplied from Portland, 
castings and forgings from various prisons, and the mechanic’s work 
done in the prison itself, of which the population was increased as 
the accommodation grew. The circumstances of the construction of 
Borstal Prison near Rochester are still more remarkable. The site 
was surrounded by a hoarding, and convicts were brought out daily 
in omnibuses three miles or so, under suitable guard of course, to 
erect the buildings inside it. When the buildings were finished the 
convicts proceeded to construct certain adjoining forts and defensive 
works, and to cultivate the ground, all in the open country; and 
when in course of time it was desired that certain more distant forts 
should be undertaken, a steam tramway was laid, and the novelty 
might be witnessed of convicts being taken daily in trams backwards 
and forwards some two miles from their prison to the site of the fort, 
where they worked surrounded by a palisade. 

About the same time printing was introduced as an employment 
for convicts, but it was limited to supplying our own requirements, 
for we never could get any other Government printing. Continual 
attempts were made to induce the Admiralty and War Departments 
to give employment in manufactures to our prisoners; but these 
departments naturally, perhaps, looked on the question of supplies 
from their own point of view only, and considered the prison depart- 
ment like any other manufacturers and not at all as being broadly a 
Government interest which should be encouraged. When supplies 
of certain articles were wanted we got them to send us notices that 
we might tender in competition against ordinary manufacturers, and 
this sounds fair enough, but it did not enable us to undertake much, 
for we could not set up a factory merely to execute one order, or 
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unless we were certain of continuous employment, nor could we with 
our fluctuating population and our large proportion of learners or 
half-skilled workers be sufficiently certain of making the large 
quantities of articles usually contracted for in the short period given 
for their supply. There was another serious difficulty: the articles 
when made had to be examined and passed by the official inspectors 
to see that they corresponded with the sample. Even articles which 
were practically quite good might be rejected because they might in 
appearance be inferior to articles made by machinery and by skilled 
workers. If rejected we had not the same facility for disposing of 
them as a large manufacturer with extensive connections selling to 
other buyers goods of the same nature, and they might therefore be a 
dead loss to Government. 

The Post Office gave us a good deal of work making mail bags, 
baskets, &c. The Office of Works gave little or none beyond getting 
mats from us. It always seemed to me that Portland stone might 
very well have been supplied to that department from our quarries 
at Portland as it was for Admiralty and War Office and prison 
buildings, and in the same way as we supplied Dartmoor granite for 
the new Scotland Yard. 

A good deal of work was done for the police in making boots and 
clothing, and this went on until the number of convicts decreased so 
much that we could not keep up the necessary supply. I may here 
refer to one of the limitations which must of necessity exist in the 
supply of articles by prison labour. Shoemakers, tailors, and indeed 
artisans generally, do not come in any numbers ready trained into 
prison. They have to be taught; until they have gained a consider- 
able degree of skill they cannot turn out work which will pass scrutiny 
as up to the sample which supplies, whether from contractors or from 
prisons, must conform to. Whilst they are learning, they are more 
or less spoiling material, and necessarily produce inferior articles. 
What is to be done with these? The only answer to this is that the 
prison department must consume them itself. The number of skilled 
hands that can be created, therefore, depends on the number for whom 
this inferior work can be found, and in the aptitude of those who go 
through the training. This applies to all trades: unskilled men can- 
not be made into carpenters, bricklayers, smiths, masons, stone 
dressers, &c., except by employing them on some work which is going 
on, in which a small proportion may learn their trade in doing 
under instruction first the rougher kinds of work, and gradually ac- 
quiring skill to do the more finished work. For this reason, and 
because of the scope afforded to unskilled labour by large public 
works of construction, this mode of employing convict labour has 
always been preferred, a preference which has been affirmed by 
more than one Royal Commission, and particularly by the committee 
appointed specially to consider the best application of convict 
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labour, which reported in 1882 in favour of the construction of Dover 
Harbour. 

What I have said so far relates to the employment of convicts 
whose sentences keep them several years in -prison. In 1877 I was 
brought into relations with the question from another point of view, 
viz. the employment of prisoners who are under short sentences, 
the great majority for only a few days, and only a small proportion 
for more than a few weeks. 

The law of prisons, 7.e. the Prisons Act 1865, gives little or no 
encouragement to industrial employment. The report. of the com- 
mittee on which it was founded laid it down very distinctly that the 
employment of prisoners for profit, or with a view to recouping some of 
the cost of their maintenance, should be considered quite subordinate 
to the other object the punishment is intended to serve, ¢.e. briefly the 
prevention of crime. Accordingly the Act ordained that all adult 
male prisoners should during the first three months be employed on 
‘hard labour of the first class,’ and also for the remainder of any 
longer sentence, unless specially ordered otherwise. Great efforts 
were made, when the bill was being drafted, to devise a general 
definition which should indicate what was intended by the above 
phrase, and a proposal which was made, though not adopted, that it 
should be defined as ‘ work which visibly quickens the breath and 
opens the pores,’ sufficiently indicates the idea intended. The pur- 
pose of a definition was ultimately effected by giving an example. 
It was to be ‘tread-wheel, crank, capstan, stonebreaking, or other like 
kind of hard bodily labour.’ 

Shortly before the Prisons Bill 1876 and 1877 was introduced, 
the Secretary of State did me the honour to consult meas to whether 
the period of three months for compulsory ‘first-class’ hard labour 
should be shortened. I proposed that it should be shortened to one 
month, so that all the rest of the sentence might be employed on 
industrial labour. This amendment was introduced into the bills of 
1876 and 1877, and is now the rule of all prisons. 

There are many persons, and I am one, who in the abstract dislike 
and object to this purely penal labour, but I know that it has its uses, 
and in this as in many other matters there is only a choice of diffi- 
culties. Prisoners who are in for only a few days, and who know of no 
sedentary or indoor trade which can be carried on in the prison—for 
instance, agricultural labourers, porters, dealers, &c.—have no time 
to learn or to carry on industrial work, and must therefore either 
be idle or doing some pretence of work, or else be employed on that 
which is merely mechanical, and if this sort of labour is enforced 
only for a short period the disadvantage to the prisoner is practically 
reduced to nothing. It is also in actual practice turned to account 
as a spur to good conduct for those who are in prison long enough, 
by holding out the prospect of relief from it as a reward for con- 
formity to the rules and orders. 
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An alternative is suggested by some who feel the disadvantage 
to the prisoner of unprofitable labour, or labour without industrial 
result. They think the moral disadvantage of mechanical labour, such 
as the tread-wheel, &c., may be surmounted by connecting it with 
machinery which does useful work, such as grinding corn for the 
prisoners’ own consumption. 

It seems to me that this view is founded on an amiable delusion 
as to the imagination prisoners are likely to indulge in on these 
subjects, and further in an absolute failure to perceive the mode in 
which, or the reason why, industrial employment may have a good 
effect on a prisoner’s mind. According to my belief, such good 
effect results from the stimulus which industrial labour may give 
to a prisoner’s mind by his efforts to do good work, or to his moral 
qualities, such as industry, by his desire to turn out a full amount of 
work, these results being before his very eyes. But such stimulus is 
obviously quite absent in the case of a prisoner working a tread- 
wheel, whose share in the result is just the same as is due to the 
weight of a clock or the action of a mill-horse or the steam of 
a steam engine. Those who hold that the mind of a prisoner on the 
wheel is occupied in thinking of and rejoicing over the work which is 
being done by the millstones, and‘ that in some mysterious way a 
good moral influence is conveyed from them to the prisoners who 
are turning the wheel, but that this moral influence is not so 
conveyed if the wheel is only working against a brake, must be 
prepared to hold that when the mill has ground as much flour 
as is required, and the machinery is therefore thrown out of 
gear, there is a sudden cessation of moral effect on the prisoners 
at that moment on the wheel! If there were no reason against 
the provision of the grinding machinery except that the moral 
advantage is only fanciful, there would be no harm in gratifying such 
a harmless delusion. But unfortunately it isa costly fancy to gratify. 
A millhouse with the apparatus for grinding, sifting &c. costs a good 
deal of money, and the services of a skilled miller are needed to carry 
on the work properly; and this is by no means always compensated 
by any saving in the cost of the product, for all these expenses, to- 
gether with others, such as of carriage, very often indeed make the 
prison-ground flour dearer than flour can be bought by contract and 
ground by steam mills with the newest apparatus according to the 
modern method. The tread-wheel itself is an expensive mode of provid- 
ing even the mechanical labour. A tread-wheel with its house giving 
employment to fifty men would cost about 1,600/. the flour-mill it 
would work would cost about 820/. more. Cell cranks of the best kind 
for an equal number would cost only 500/., and the difference amounts 
toa large sum in providing for a large number of prisoners. There are 
cell.cranks which grind corn, but these are objected to on medical 
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grounds on account of the dust they create and the difficulty. of 
regulating the pressure according to the strength of the prisoner—a 
most important necessity—so they do not afford a way out of. this 
difficulty. 

T have pointed out above that the necessities of the case arising 
from the shortness of the sentences aswell as the law of prisons 
compel the employment of prisoners on mechanical or penal 
labour as distinguished from skilled or industrial labour. It will 
be well to show to what an enormous proportion of the prisoners 
sentenced the shortness of the sentence almost forbids any other 
sort of labour. In 1894-5 about 113,000 male prisoners received 
sentences of imprisonment in local prisons. Of these upwards of 
42,000 received sentences of a week or less, upwards of 70,000 
received sentences of a fortnight or less, upwards of 94,000 received 
sentences of five weeks or less, probably really of not more than a 
calendar month. This very large proportion of the prisoners must, 
therefore, by law be employed on labour of the tread-wheel type, with 
the exception, of course, of a portion excused for medical or other 
like reasons. And if the law did not enforce this, it would still be 
necessary to use it or something equally unprofitable in a very large 
number of cases unless somebody can suggest or devise a trade which 
prisoners can learn and profitably carry on with little or no instruction. 
Oakum picking:may be said to fulfil this condition, but I do not think 
that those who advocate the industrial employment of prisoners would 
consider that this type of work satisfied their requirements. Indeed, 
we now and then hear of indignant complaints because an anti-vaccina- 
tionist or an unruly member of the Salvation Army who is committed 
to prison is employed on this work for want of anything better. 
But, however this may be, the oakum-picking business affords a 
very narrow field. The demand is gradually being diminished as 
wooden ships are replaced by iron, and at the same time the supply 
is being increased indefinitely by the adoption of this employment 
in tramp wards and similar institutions, and the result of this, as I 
have been told, has reached the point that some workhouses actually 
pay for the privilege of picking junk into oakum, a condition of things 
which shows that nobody has yet been able to discover a new mode 
of employment which the unskilled can be put to in a prison or work- 
house, and exemplifies what we must be prepared for if, in order to 
carry out the doctrine of industrial work for all prisoners, those who 
are in prison for periods too short to acquire skill are set to execute 
work which for want of that skill is unsaleable. 

But the figures I have given above have still to be supplemented 
in order to show what a small part of the prisoners sentenced can, 
from the nature of things, be put to industrial work with any practical 
result. “ Of the 19,000 male prisoners these figures left to be accounted 
for as having longer sentences than one month, all have to be accord- 
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ing to law employed for at least one month on labour of the tread-wheel 
type, so that it is only at the end of that period that they can begin 
learning a trade if they do not already know one which can be carried 
on ina prison. Supposing that it takes a man a month to learn a 
trade well enough to do good work, then he must be in prison for at 
least two months before he can begin to do work of much profit. If 
he is in prison for another month or more, he may turn out a certain 
amount of useful work, or, in other words, the useful work must be 
done by those who are sentenced to three months or more, é.e. by 
about one in eleven of the whole number sentenced. 

These facts have evidently never been considered by those who 
assume that industrial work can be introduced as the general practice 
in prisons, on the supposition apparently that the moral effect is the 
only point to be considered. It is only a small residue who can be 
profitably employed. 

To find employment even for this limited number is not without 
difficulties, the principal of which is to find customers for the work 
they can do. Evidently the prison department itself has wants which 
prison labour can supply, and accordingly since the prisons have been 
united into one department a great development of this work has 
taken place, such as was not possible when each prison was an 
isolated unit. Tailoring, shoemaking, tinworking, weaving, knitting, 
and many other like trades are now carried on in certain local prisons 
for the supply of the whole number ; a very large amount of building 
work involving carpentering, bricklaying, and iron work has been carried 
on in local prisons, and this, with the baking, cooking, washing &e. 
absorbs a large number of the available prisoners. But there is stilla 
large residue for whose work outside consumers must be found, and 
this residue will. be larger if the gross number of prisoners should 
again increase. 

In the days when prisons were under the local authorities, mat- 
making and its allied trades for sale to the public formed the staple 
of the industrial employment of prisoners. This of course gave rise 
to pressure from rival manufacturers or workmen, who complained 
of prison competition as unfair, but the Visiting Justices of Quarter 
Sessions, not being elected by household suffrage, could deal with 
this matter on its merits, and so had an advantage over a department 
which acts under political heads who never can be indifferent to even 
ill-founded grievances pressed on them by supporters whose seats 
might be affected by the question. 

The late Prison Committee, indeed, very truly state that the 
amount of the competition from prison-made mats was so small 
compared with the total volume of the trade that it practically could 
make no difference to the free employers or workmen, and the 
committee on foreign prison-made goods express the like opinion. 
But. this abstract truth is of no avail against a number of agitators 
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and voters, whose ‘invincible ignorance’ leads them to maintain that 
it does, and I am quite sure that no Government, especially a weak 
one, would care to alienate support by insisting on an abstract truth 
as to the profits of mat-making. This trade therefore gradually and’ 
largely diminished as a prison employment ; and there was another 
reason which illustrates one of the difficulties of prison trading. 
Those who discuss these matters with only theoretical knowledge to 
guide them think to avoid the charge of unfair competition by lay- 
ing it down as a condition that prison-made articles must not be sold 
under the market price. But what is the ‘ market price’ of anything ? 
It is not a divine decree sent down from heaven, but is the result of 
what has been called the ‘higgling of the market,’ in which sellers 
get as high a price as they can and buyers pay as little as they can— 
in which they are helped by,the sellers being ready to undersell each 
other. The practical effect of the condition so laid down is that 
outsiders may undersell the prison, but the prison may not undersell 
the outsiders. Of course a prison-made article might prima facie 
be sold for less than an article made by paid labour, and there are 
other items of expense which a trader must cover by his profits, but 
which a Government department can neglect, so that the outside 
trader could easily be undersold by the prison. To avoid, therefore, 
unfair competition of this kind, it was the practice in Government 
prisons to fix a reasonable price for the prison produce, but the 
traders at once took advantage of this, their commercial travellers 
were authorised to undersell us, and we found our stocks accumulating 
on our hands. Of course we could have played the same game, but 
a Government department has its hands tied in carrying through 
that sort of business. 

In foreign countries there is a very common practice which seems 
at first sight to have much to recommend it. A contractor buys, so 
to speak, all the labour of the prison, and sets the inmates to work 
on anything he can turn their hands to. In places where the 
prisoners are all day in workshops and not in cells, this becomes 
more feasible, but it does not really provide employment for prisoners 
with very short sentences who know no trade, and who therefore 
practically do nothing useful. 

We tried a version of this with our mat-making. We invited 
makers and dealers to compete under an arrangement by which they 
were to supply all raw material, plant, and necessary instruction, 
and to take away the produce at the price they tendered. This 
arrangement, however, which seems fair enough, aroused most 
strenuous opposition from rival manufacturers and workmen, who 
alleged they were undersold, and yet would not themselves give any 
higher price or compete for what they professed to consider such an 
advantageous contract. We also tried selling our mats by auction, 
with the result that the dealers combined to keep down the price 
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realised at’ the sale. These experiences show how difficult it is for 
‘Government to carry on trade and to turn prisons into factories of 
articles for sale to the public. 

There is one other point on which I must make an observation as 
to the general advantage of industrial labour in prisons—a point 
which I find is generally overlooked. It is assumed as a general 
rule that by teaching a prisoner a trade he will be less likely to 
fall again into crime, and this is apparently founded on the idea that 
people fall into crime from want of employment or ignorance of any 
mode of earning their own livelihood. I believe that it is an entire 
delusion to suppose that this is true of any considerable number of 
<riminals, and, moreover, I believe that it would be rather a misfor- — 
tune than otherwise if any large number of men who are in the habit 
of earning their bread by outdoor or unsedentary labour should be 
tempted to adopt indoor work instead, especially any such as they 
could be taught in prison. 

Even of those who might profitably carry on an indoor and seden- 
tary employment, a little consideration will show that manufactures 
in a prison must in many cases at all events be carried on under 
conditions so different from what prevails in factories outside that 
the skill acquired in a prison can be of comparatively little use in 
obtaining employment after discharge. It has been stated quite 
erroneously that this sort of inefficiency is due to prisoners not being 
properly instructed, but it is not so at all. The evidence given 
before the Prison Committee was to the effect that in these modern 
days most articles are made partly or wholly by machinery, and with 
a great division of labour, and it is skill in working under these con- 
ditions which is required, but which cannot be obtained under prison 
conditions. 

To justify the setting up of machinery it would be necessary to 
be sure of a constant and large demand and a considerable infusion 
of highly skilled workmen, which could not be depended on when, as 
in‘a prison, they are constantly changing at short intervals. Moreover, 
all idea of separation and of good discipline among a naturally dis- 
orderly body of men would have to be entirely abandoned. 

The only solution of all the difficulties, as I believe, is that prisons 
should be looked on as workshops for articles required for the 
Government service, considered as a whole: that is, they should be 
made sources of supply of articles required by other Government 
departments ; and that it should be clearly established as a general 
principle that it is the duty of the officers of those departments to 
find employment for prisoners in making some of the numerous 
articles they require in such large quantities. Prisoners are in fact 
workmen maintained at Government cost, and as Government requires 
plenty of work to be done it is perfectly natural that the workmen it 
maintains should be employed for its benefit. I am well aware of 
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the difficulties that may be urged against this. It is no doubt 
much simpler to call upon contractors to tender to supply articles 
just when they are wanted than to go into the details necessary to 
have them made in workshops in which the number of workers 
fluctuates. Then there is the question of patterns of articles to be made, 
and if these are decided on without any reference to the capabilities 
of prison labour it is likely enough that the precise article required 
could not be produced in a prison ; but a little good will would get 
‘over this difficulty if it were once accepted and recognised as an 
“obligation to find work for prisoners. Difficulties of much the same 
kind have presented themselves as regards the construction of public 
~ works by convict labour ; but this I know, that when once prejudices of 
this sort have been surmounted the officers of the Government 
departments which are carrying on the public works find that there 
are many countervailing advantages in having at their disposal a 
large amount of unpaid labour, and those who were opponents have 
often become the strongest supporters of this mode of employing 
convicts. j 
The upshot of the considerations I have brought forward is, I 
believe, incontrovertibly this: that however desirable industria) 
labour for prisoners may be from a moral point of view, it is impossible 
to apply it to more than a small proportion of those sentenced to 
imprisonment, both on account of the law applicable to prisons and 
on account of the shortness of the sentences of the large majority ; that 
it is a delusion and a costly one to imagine that mechanical labour 
such as the tread-wheel can be made to produce the moral advantages 
of industrial labour by connecting it with milling machinery or other 
like method ; that the advantage of industrial labour in local prisons, 
considered as enabling them to find employment in discharge, is 
considerably overrated, and that it is only in a very limited degree 
that crime arises from want of employment; that prisoners under 
the longer sentences may with facility and advantage be employed 
on industrial work so far as the law allows, providing consumers can 
be found for the work they produce; that the Government itself, 
considered as a whole, is the most appropriate consumer of such 
articles, and that prisons should therefore be looked at as Govern- 
ment workshops, for the inmates of which other Government depart- 
ments should as a matter of duty and obligation be required to find 
employment. 


E. F. Du Cane. 
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I am not ashamed to confess that, in my earlier days, I refused to- 
believe that a Carmelite friar could have been the father even of a 

very celebrated son by a Carmelite nun. I thought it unlikely that 

a Carmelite friar who had transgressed the rules of his order should 

have remained a dignitary of the Church. But I have since learned 

that the lax morality conspicuous in the age of the Borgias was not 

less apparent a century earlier; and, painful as the fact may be, I 

cannot but admit that, amongst the religious artists of the Florentine 

revival, there were as many disreputable men as there were men ‘of 
respectable lives. ' 

What pains me most is to think that the art of Fra Filippo, the 
loose fish and seducer of holy women, looks almost as pure, and is 
often quite as lovely, as that of Fra Giovanni Angelico of Fiesole. 
We must therefore learn to count the moral qualities as part 
and parcel of the charm which is so inexpressibly attractive in 
Angelico at the same time that we endeavour to forget that the 
candour of Fra Filippo’s angels is not the reflex of any similar 
quality in that painter. 

No contrast is more striking than that which is afforded by the 
lives of the two Florentine friars who equally acquired fame and large 
practice in art in the fifteenth century without having any one 
feeling in common. 

Belonging to different monastic communities, they both laboured 
inside and outside the edifices in which their vocation took them to 
live ; each of them was a popular and finished craftsman. In one 
respect they differed greatly : one was a pattern of good conduct ; the 
other a notorious example of corruption and foulness. 

Fra Angelico, who was born in 1387, was a Dominican; Fra 
Filippo, born about 1405, was a Carmelite. Their pictures were of 
the same class: altar pieces or frescoes, Madonnas or illustrations of 
saintly legends, Their patrons were amongst the highest ranks of 
the aristocracy of Florence. Both reaped wealth and renown, and it 
was no doubt because they were so equal in their success that I felt 
so much inclined to doubt whether it could be true that the 
Dominican was a saint and the Carmelite a demon ; though, when I 
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went so far as to try to clear Fra Filippo of a crime which seemed to 
contrast too strongly with the duties usually inculcated by the 
Church to be founded on reliable evidence, I was soon constrained to 
admit that I was mistaken in believing that a friar could not commit 
a most serious offence against morality without meeting with instant 
condemnation. 

It now appears that Fra Filippo’s career was marked, not only by 
offences against morality, but by breaches of the criminal law as 
administered in his time at Florence; yet that, in spite of the stain 
on his character, which was quite public, he kept his station asa 
painter, earned a competence, and was hardly less successful pro- 
fessionally than Angelico, who was acknowledged to have led the 
most blameless of lives. 

Vasari seems to have felt that there was something unfair in the 
distribution of rewards to Angelico and Lippi. He contrasts their 
lives in a few sentences, observing that never was a churchman more 
devoted than the Dominican to the service of God, the benefit of 
the world or duty towards his neighbour, or one of such great and 
varied gifts, whose habits were so simple, whose thoughts were so pure, 
and whose piety was so conspicuous. He might have had wealth 
and enjoyed dignities ; but he scorned them all, dying, as he had 
lived, a poor friar. 

Fra Filippo enjoyed both honours and riches. He, too, was by 
nature gifted. But he was neither simple nor virtuous nor pious, 
and he was mostly prosperous without deserving to be so. 

The fact is, adds the historian, men do not acquire fame because 
they are honest, or fail because they are dishonest. It is important 
only that they should excel in the profession they have selected. 
Honest men who excel do not fail to enjoy honours and wealth ; 
but their reward is as nothing in comparison with that which may 
accrue to one who has no moral quality of any kind to boast of. An 
honest man of ordinary parts, who falls into dishonest ways and has 
the ill fortune to be detected, generally receives condign punishment. 
A talented man of lax morality guilty of a similar offence, will be 
considered, in virtue of his gifts, as not having sinned. Not only is he 
not punished, but compassion is felt for him and justice itself deals 
mildly with his offence, even though he has but a shadow of honesty 
to recommend him. 

Shall I confess that I was at first greatly distressed to learn that 
Fra Filippo, a Carmelite friar and an ordained priest, had a son 
who afterwards became a painter almost as celebrated as his father ? 
I did all I could to rehabilitate his memory ; but as evidence 
came piecemeal out of the dusty repositories of the Florentine 
archives, and I had to acknowledge that Fra Filippo was not only a 
man of dissolute life, but an offender against the ordinary laws which 
regulate the conduct of individuals, I was soon forced to look a-field 
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and inquire how it was that a man who had gone through his 
experiences should not only have remained unpunished, but found 
unusual indulgence, and had the fortune at last to captivate a patron 
of high station who caused his memory to be preserved in the 
splendid polish of a marble monument. 

Fra Giovanni Angelico lived to be prior of the Dominican monas- 
tery of Fiesole ; Fra Filippo died in harness whilst painting the frescoes 
of the choir vaulting in the cathedral of Spoleto. Some difference in 
their education may explain why one should have been good and the 
other bad. 

There was no doubt a better chance for a friar who settled down to 
his profession after taking vows at twenty-one than for one who was 
thrown as an orphan into a religious order atatender age. Angelico, 
who learnt painting as a boy amongst laymen, went through his 
novitiate and took the cowl in the full responsibility of his manhood. 
Lippi, the child of penniless parents, was thrust into the convent of 
the Carmine when hardly more than eight years old. It may be that 
the Dominicans were more strict as an order than the Carmelites of 
that time. The Dominicans were on their good behaviour at the 
opening of the fifteenth century. They were involved in quarrels 
with the Archbishop of Florence, which ended in their withdrawal to 
Foligno. The Carmelites were not in similar straits, but the strictness 
of their discipline may have been impaired during the rebuilding of 
their monastery in the first twenty years of the century, and there may 
have been some laxity in the rules, which allowed children to be 
taken in, either because they were waifs and strays, or because 
parents found it cheaper to pay the convent fees than to rear their 
progeny themselves. The Carmelites of Florence took in boys ; the 
Carmelites of Prato girls. It wasa Carmelite confessor from Florence 
who had charge of the souls of the nuns at Prato. It was as chaplain 
to the convent of Prato that Fra Filippo ran away with the Carmelite 
nun who became the mother of Filippino Lippi. At Florence, as he 
grew up in the cloisters of the Carmine, Fra Filippo was thrown into 
the company of the painters who were engaged to decorate the interior 
of the new edifice, and, instead of learning his grammar and preparing 
for his examinations, the boy probably adopted the manners of free 
and easy artists, who initiated him into the life ofa layman. At all 
events, whilst Angelico was going through the severe discipline of a 
strict monastery at Fiesole, Filippo breathed quite another atmosphere, 
and when at last he left the Carmine and faced the world as a pro- 
fessional painter, he fell easily a prey to disorder, whilst accidents 
soon occurred which made him thoroughly acquainted with the seamy 
side of human nature. 

It is not unnatural to assume that, even amongst friars, a bad one 
may here and there have leavened the main body which included a 
majority of honest and reputable persons. Yet when I look into the 
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story of Fra Filippo and weigh all the circumstances which left their 
impress on his career, I find reason to be surprised that there were 
any good friars to counterbalance by their virtues the vices of the 
bad ones. I discover that morality was not prized as it should haye 
been even in that age; that immorality was not very thoroughly 
reproved; and that offences of that kind were very frequently 
condoned. It may be said, indeed, that the ways of the fifteenth 
century were not unlike those of the nineteenth. But that is another 
matter altogether. 

In the literature of the sixteenth century there are passages which 
illustrate the status of painters of the monastic orders as well as that 
of artist laymen. Churchmen and painters were always intimately 
connected, because art was traditionally at the service of ecclesias- 
tical corporations, and the best customers of painters were pious 
people. But the religious orders were not without perception of the 
advantages which might accrue from the education and enrolment of 
artists amongst their members; and hence, no doubt, the career of 
Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo, Lorenzo Monaco, and Fra Bartolommeo. 
But clever as the orders were in recruiting painters, they never 
succeeded in keeping up an absolute exclusiveness. Either the monk 
took a layman for his apprentice, as Angelico took Benozzo Gozzoli, or 
he entered into partnership with a guildsman, as Fra Bartolommeo 
did with Mariotto Albertinelli; or the chiefs of orders allowed the 
friars to leave their monasteries and practise beyond the discipline of 
the cloister. Under these circumstances it might well happen—and 
it certainly happened in the case of Fra Filippo—that churchmen 
mixed in the world with laymen, whose liberty they shared, 
whether more to the detriment of the Church or to that of the public 
it is difficult to say. In most cases, as Leonardo da Vinci is reported 
to have observed, the profession of art was enabled to prosper and 
thrive; and honour was done to painting independently of the 
painter’s worth. 

It has not been usually credited that Fra Filippo was captured 
by a Moorish pirate, as Vasari relates. But I have discovered that 
there is more foundation for the story than has been hitherto assigned 
to it since Vasari’s time. I find that the history of Fra Filippo’s 
career was a common subject of conversation in the painting rooms 
of the great masters of the sixteenth century; and Bandello the 
novelist actually tells it in one of the tales in which his hero is 
. Leonardo da Vinci. According to this version, Fra Filippo was the 
son of Tommaso Lippi, who lived at Florence in the fourteenth 
century and died leaving him in charge of his mother. The boy at 
that time was but eight years old, and the widow was so poor that, 
. instead of rearing her child, she gave him in charge to the brethren 
, of the Carmine, who took the necessary steps to educate him. The 
. fraticello, instead of learning to read, began to practise sketching; a 
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chapel ‘had been recently painted in the convent church by an 
excellent master, and it was there that Filippo and other boys, his 
comrades, came to draw. His progress was rapid, and when he was 
ordained a deacon he threw off the friar’s frock and painted a series 
of beautiful pictures for the magnificent Cosimo de’ Medici. Un- 
fortunately, the painter was inordinately fond of the company of 
women, and when in that humour he scarcely touched a brush: One 
day, at a time when Cosimo de’ Medici was pressing for the comple- 
tion of an altarpiece intended as a present to Pope Eugenius the 
Fourth, Filippo neglected his work so thoroughly that Cosimo caused 
him to be locked up in order that he might not play truant ; but this 
was not an effectual bar to the painter’s inclination. He knotted 
the sheets of his bed and dropped out of the window into the street, 
where he enjoyed the liberty which his patron had been desirous to 
curtail. Leaving Florence and wandering into the March of Ancona, 
the friar led a free and easy life, and, amongst other pastimes, 
indulged in a boating trip in company of some friends. He had 
soon reason to repent of his imprudence. He was captured at sea by 
the great corsair Abdul Maamen, who enrolled him as a galley slave 
and made him wield the oar instead of the brush. After some 
cruising, the season came to an end, the corsair lay up for the 
winter, and employed Fra Filippo in gardening. But Lippi disliked 
digging as much as rowing. He exercised his leisure by drawing with 
charcoal on a garden wall a likeness of Abdul, and this so pleased the 
corsair, that he bid the galley slave to paint some pictures for him. 
Ultimately he gave him his liberty, and finally landed him on the 
Neapolitan coast. Later on Fra Filippo found means to obtain 
possession of a beautiful Florentine girl, daughter of Francesco Buti, 
by whom he had a son, also a celebrated painter, and Pope Eugenius. 
would have given Fra Filippo a dispensation to marry, though he 
was in deacon’s orders, but that the friar preferred his liberty and 
remained single. It is a remarkable fact that this story of Lippi 
which Bandello put into Leonardo’s mouth and Vasari only in part 
transcribed, has since been confirmed in many ways. Records, it is- 
true, give no information as to the friar’s captivity. But they show 
that Fra Filippo did not refuse the Pope’s dispensation to marry ; and 
they confirm his relations with the chief of the Medici family, his. 
connection with the Carmelites, his adventure with Lucretia Buti, 
and the Pope’s offer to make that lady his lawful wife. In addition 
to these passages, other incidents in the friar’s life have been 
discovered, which denote that he was a scoundrel of the worst class, 
and that if he was by chance reduced to the position of a galley 
slave as a Moorish captive, he deserved later on to row in the galleys 
of the Florentine State as a swindler guilty of perjury and forgery. 
Thus the boy who had distinguished himself as an associate of artists 
at the Carmine, fell into bad courses when he left the monastery, 
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‘became entirely corrupted under the discipline of the corsair’s galley, 
and returned to the practice of the arts to show that, though he was 
still a master of extraordinary skill, he really deserved to be treated 
as a reprobate. Yet Leonardo himself is made to tell the friar’s story 
as if he felt indulgence rather than regret for the culprit’s conduct. 
The cool way in which he relates that Lippi refused to accept the 
Pope’s dispensation for his marriage shows that da Vinci thought 
as little of the sanctity of religious vows as the friar himself. He 
thought more of art as conferring honour on bad men than of the 
actions which displayed the friar’s moral turpitude. Meanwhile the 
fact that Fra Filippo sinned, whilst Fra Angelico’s fame remained 
unsullied, may be attributed to the misfortune that Filippo passed 
from childhood to adolescence, and thence into manhood, without the 
care of parents or the guidance of strict monastic discipline. Sepa- 
rated at an early age from his mother, he found no substitute for 
her amongst his companion friars. He was then led into temptation 
by the facilities which the constitution of the Church in the fifteenth 
century gave to ecclesiastics in holy orders to associate with women, 
chiefly when serving the office of chaplains to nunneries; and the 
small command which he had over himself, as well as the bad 
experiences which he had made, completed his moral ruin. 

The date hitherto assigned to the birth of Fra Filippo is 1412. 
But the books of the Carmine reveal that he took the vows on the 
8th of June, 1421, after a year’s novitiate; and the regulations 
which forbade any youth to become a novice before the age of fifteen 
must lead us to conclude that Lippi was born, at the latest, in 1405 or 
1406. If he entered the Carmine at eight years of age, as historians 
relate, he had the run of the cloisters as early as 1414. He learnt 
as much reading and writing as the Carmelites were able to cram 
into him, at the same time that he associated with the workmen 
and painters who at that time were rebuilding the church, founding 
new chapels, and adorning them with frescoes. The convent ac- 
counts tell us how he professed in 1421, and what was paid to his 
debit for the frock and cow] in which he afterwards wandered through 
the cloisters and aisles of the Carmine. It was at this very time that 
momentous events occurred in the monastery. The Brancacci chapel 
was finished and consecrated, and Fra Filippo, who had hitherto only 
been a subordinate, covering his grammars and the grammars of his 
playmates with sketches, became an assistant to the painters, who 
were his daily companions, saw Masolino da Panicale and Masaccio 
begin the frescoes which gave the Carmine an undying repute, and 
became himself a master. There are clear traces of his residence at 
the Carmine from 1422 to 1430, and Vasari mentions his frescoes of 
a Pope confirming the rules of the Carmelites, St. John the Baptist, 
and St. Martial, and scenes from the life of the Baptist in various 
parts of the church. His labours met with approval. In 1431 he 
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doffed the cowl, after having been ordained a priest, and, entering the 
world under good patronage, he bid fair to become an artist of high 
rank as well as a respected member of society. 

The first evidence of Fra Filippo’s activity after he left the Car- 
mine is the picture of the Nativity which he painted for the ornament. 
of a cell or chapel in the convent of the Camaldoles of Florence, to 
which the wife of Cosimo de’ Medici habitually resorted. At the 
Academy of Arts in Florence, where this masterpiece is now pre- 
served, it was long considered to have been the work of Masolino da 
Panicale, but it is now acknowledged to be by Lippi, and it is gene- 
rally assumed that the predella which Cosimo de’ Medici sent to Pope 
Eugenius the Fourth at Rome was that which Fra Filippo was 
painting when locked in by his jealous patron. There is no impro- 
bability in the assumption that it was about this time (that is, in 
1431-1432) that the truant friar left Florence for the northern pro- 
vinces of Italy. Records show that he was painting in the Santo of 
Padua in 1434, and it may be that this is the period when Lippi’s 
adventure with the corsair happened. Not till 1436 did he venture 
back into Tuscany. But then he remained, as it seemed, perma- 
nently at Florence, where he produced the Virgin and Child with 
saints, which long adorned the Sacristy of Santo Spirito and was carried 
away at the close of the last century to Paris, where it now remains 
and is exhibited at the Louvre. For many years Fra Filippo was 
industrious, and his capacity for work was proved in numerous port- 
able pictures. But the struggle for life proved severe, because the 
friar, according to his own account, had six marriageable nieces to sup- 
port, and according to contemporary scandal-mongers, his expenditure 
on pleasure was quite beyond his means. He wrote in 1438-39 to 
Piero de’ Medici that he was the poorest friar in all Florence, and it 
is, perhaps, in consequence of this complaint that, on the 23rd of 
February, 1452, a bull was issued by Pope Eugenius the Fourth 
giving him the office of rector and abbot in commendam of the 
church of San Quirico in Legnaia, near Florence. 

During these and subsequent years the friar’s practice continued 
large ; he employed assistants, and in other ways he indulged in 
luxury and extravagance. About 1459 he took into his painting room 
Giovanni di Francesco della Cervelliera, who had been apprenticed 
to Andrea del Castagno, and engaged him for an annual salary of 
forty gold florins. At the end of the term, he not only refused to 
pay Giovanni his wages, but swore that the claim for salary was not 
justified, as he had already paid it in instalments. Giovanni sum- 
moned Fra Filippo before the archiepiscopal court, and the judge, in 
order to decide whether the receipt which the master tendered was 
genuine or not, put the accused as well as the accuser to the torture. 


Giovanni, on the rack, repeated his charge against Filippo. The 
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friar, unable to bear the pains to which he was subjected, confessed 
that he had forged Giovanni’s signature. 

There was little room now for Fra Filippo in Florence. He was 
not tried for perjury or forgery. But he withdrew to Prato, where 
Inghirami, superintendent of the cathedral, gave him commissions to 
paint several panels illustrating the legend of St. Bernard. He then 
obtained permanent employment, and Prato became to the friar a 
mine with very productive seams. Fra Filippo worked more or less 
regularly for years at a large and important series of frescoes, which 
still adorn the cathedral ; and, thanks to his interest with the Medici, 
who were amongst the patrons of that foundation, he obtained a new 
piece of preferment and was made in 1452 chaplain to the nuns of 
San Niccold de’ Fieri at Florence. It was a timely appointment. 
Complaints of Fra Filippo’s neglect of his duty at San Quirico, had 
been sent in to the Archbishop of Florence, who after many warnings 
and admonitions had suspended and then deprived the chaplain of his 
benefice. Yet Lippi’s interest, even then, was so great that on 
appeal to Rome he obtained a revision of the sentence, and the 
papal authorities appointed Ugolino Giugni, Bishop of Fiesole, to 
teopen the case. The Florentine cwria, however, disregarded the 
papal injunctions. The Bishop of Fiesole received an intimation that 
he had not to intervene, the Archbishop of Florence reported to the 
Vatican that Fra Filippo, in his appeal, had distorted the facts, and Pope 
Calixtus the Third, in a brief of the 15th of June, 1465, confirmed 
the original sentence, ordered Lippi to be deprived ‘ because he had 
been guilty of many infamous crimes,’ and the benefice was trans- 
ferred in due course. It is characteristic of the times and of the man 
that, in spite of these adverse proceedings, Fra Filippo managed to 
keep the temporalities of the office of which he had been deprived, 
and in a public document of 1457 he is still called rector an com- 
mendam of San Quirico of Legnaia. 

Meanwhile, and as early in the century as the year 1452, Fra 
Filippo had bought the’ freehold of a house at Prato on the hire and 
purchase system of annual payments to the Hospital of Santa Maria 
Nuova of Florence. On the square opposite this house lay the con- 
vent of the Carmelite nuns of Santa Margarita, to which Fra 
Filippo, early in 1456, became attached in the capacity of a chaplain. 
An order to paint a Madonna for the high altar of the church 
was obtained by the friar, and permission was given him at the same 
time to take sittings for the Virgin’s head from Lucretia, daughter 
of a Florentine, Lorenzo Buti, who had placed her in charge of the 
abbess, either for purposes of education or that she might become a 
nun. Fra Filippo took advantage of the occasion to declare his 
passion for Lucretia; she confessed her desire to leave the convent, 
where she was really confined for the purpose of being immured, 
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and the lovers seized an early opportunity for a flight, which they 
successfully accomplished in the early days of May. 

Prato, it is well to remember, is celebrated as a place of pilgrimage 
toachapel in which the Virgin’s girdle is preserved as arelic. During 
the annual Festival of the Girdle in May, at which it was the custom 
of the nuns of St. Margaret to attend in a body, Lippi carried off 
Lucretia, who meanwhile had become a nun, and the pair, accom- 
panied by Spinetta, Lucretia’s sister, took refuge in Lippi’s house, 
where they lived from 1456 till 1458. But the scandal had been so 
great and so public that steps were taken to put an end to it. 
When Lorenzo de’ Medici heard of the new adventures of the friar to 
whom he extended his protection, he laughed and made light of it. 
But the people of Prato did their best, and although Lucretia had 
already borne a son to the chaplain (who called him by his own 
name and afterwards taught him his own art of painting), the 
authorities forced Lucretia and her sister to renew their vows and 
return to Santa Margarita two days before Christmas 1459. Little 
more than a year elapsed, and the two Butis had again left the 
nunnery and were traced without any difficulty to the house of Fra 
Filippo, and then it became clear to the painter's patrons that 
nothing would retrieve his character but the intervention of the 
highest ecclesiastical power, and they obtained a dispensation for 
Lucretia Buti, who became Fra Filippo’s wife and bore him a 
daughter in 1465. But the action which rehabilitated the friar, did 
not improve the painter’s worldly position. He was deprived of the 
chaplaincy of Santa Margarita of Prato, as well as of his rectorship at 
Legnaia, and his creditors at Florence distrained upon the properties 
of his painting room at Florence. From that time till 1469, when 
Fra Filippo died at Spoleto, where he spent three years in decorating 
the choir of the cathedral, he had to work for his daily bread, and did 
an enormous amount of pictorial work; now and then he showed 
signs of neglect and produced altarpieces of unequal merit. But 
throughout his chequered career Lippi kept his character as an artist 
of great ability, and though he lost the noble simplicity and 
sweetness of conventual art which Angelico preserved to the last, it 
is not to be doubted that he is a representative example of the highest 
form of painting in the fifteenth century at Florence. 

We saw that he had the good fortune to witness the first appear- 
ance at the Carmine of Masolino and Masaccio. Vasari tells us that 
his frame was entirely filled with the spirit of Masaccio. But 
Masaccio in Vasari’s view is always a master who painted in two 
styles : the style illustrated by Masaccio at San Clemente of Rome, in 
which the influence of Masolino appears, and that which displays its 
varieties in the later frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel at Florence. 
The beautiful Nativity and Adoration of the Infant Christ in the 
Academy of Arts at Florenc>, which was so long attributed to Masolino 
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as it came from the cell at the Camaldoles in which the wife of 
Cosimo de’ Medici said her prayers, that delightful picture which 
embodies the traditions of holy simplicity and taste peculiar to 
Masolino, and in a still higher degree to Angelico, reveals that Fra 
Filippo was the disciple of Masolino rather than a pupil of Masaccio, 
and that before he became completely tainted by vice he had the 
stuff in him to emulate all the qualities of his immediate precursors. 
The charming angels, whose presence enlivens the space, the pretty 
figure of the boy Baptist, and the fine presentment of a bearded friar 
of the Camaldoles, who was probably confessor to the wife of Cosimo 
de’ Medici, form a thorough combination of grace with brightness of 
seale in tints and balance of harmonies in tone which show Fra 
Filippo’s preference of the Allegro to the Penseroso. The colours 
are of great transparence in a very light key ; the outlines are clean 
and minutely finished, revealing the individuality of a young artist 
who intently watched the expansion of Masolino’s art, in contrast 
with the more powerful and manly style which Masaccio finally ac- 
quired. The sweet expression of the figures and the delicacy with 
which they are presented are as attractive as the tender blending of 
rosy flesh, the pleasing selection of gay dress and the elegant fall of 
draperies. In all this we discern the teaching of the monastery. 
But the spirit which gave simplicity and candour to Angelico’s 
creations is alloyed even thus early in Lippi by a sensuous feeling 
which contrasts with the meditative calm and purity that dwell in all 
the creations of Angelico. As he proceeded, Lippi became more and 
more mundane. But he never attained the masculine power which 
might justify Vasari in saying that he was filled with Masaccio’s 
spirit. What he wanted in order to bring him up to that level was 
grandeur of conception, majesty of line, skill in grouping, and a 
monumental style of drapery. He had none of these qualities in their 
greatest development. Form, as he conceived it, was cast in the Giot- 
tesque mould rather than the realistic shape of Uccello and Castagno. 
There was no searching after new mediums or scientific principles of 
perspective. Drawing was defective, especially in articulations and 
extremities. Minute and dry detail of rocks and shrubbery, architec- 
ture of poor style, and ornament of doubtful taste, were constantly 
obtruding, and were only redeemed by high finish, delicacy of touch, 
and perfection of blending in bright colours. A new influence only 
became visible when Lippi studied and adapted principles derived 
from the practice of sculptors. As Ghiberti, in the gates of the 
Baptistery of Florence, had carried into the execution of bas-relief 
the system of line perspective which scientist painters had perfected, 
Donatello had realised form in very shallow working of marble 
surfaces. Lippi adopted Donatello’s system in his painting, in which 
he imitated the flatness of the works of Desiderio da Settignano, 
whilst he acquired some of the breadth of Donatello in the shaping and 
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casting of drapery. As he became more accustomed to the boldness 
required in the execution of frescoes at Prato and Spoleto, he impressed 
on his figures some o the grandeur and expressiveness of those designed 
by Angelico in the cathedral of Orvieto, and he emulated, in the por- 
trait character of the actors in some of his composed pieces, the 
dignity and nature of Domenico Ghirlandaio. He became, in fact, one 
of the great masters of his age, and although beneath the level of 
Angelico, Masaccio, and other equally eminent men, is still entitled to 
rank high in the hierarchy of his profession. 

Morally he deserved the pillory, yet Lorenzo de’ Medici caused a 
monument to be erected to his memory on a model furnished by 
Filippino, and we still enjoy the lovely productions of the artist, 
whilst we are taught to abhor the actions which debased the character 
of the individual man. 

J. A. Crowe. 
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THE MASSACRES IN TURKEY 


I 


By tHe Rev. Dr. J. Guinness RoGEers 


WHATEVER doubt may have existed in any mind as to the feeling of 
the nation in regard to the successive outbursts of insane fury at 
Constantinople has been set at rest by the extraordinary demonstrations 
of the opening weeks of September. On the 5th of that month the 
Speaker expressed the keen disappointment which was being felt 
by numbers who were concerned alike for the safety of the persecuted 
Armenians, and the good faith of the British people, which was 
virtually pledged on their behalf, at the seeming apathy with which the 
Constantinople Terror was viewed. The challenge was distinct, the 
reply was immediate, and in its volume and intensity leaves nothing 
to be desired. The passionate feeling of the hour is sweeping every- 
thing before it, and the fire blazes all the more fiercely because of 
the persistent efforts which have been made to keep it under. My 
own conviction is that it would have been possible at any time 
within the last few months to kindle a feeling in the country 
as strong and resolute as that which put an end to the Bulgarian 
atrocities of twenty years ago. But so far from any movement in 
that direction, the contrary course has been adopted. Popular 
agitation has been discouraged, and then it was confidently said 
that the country had reached a state of callous indifference, like that 
of Prince Bismarck when he said the Eastern question was not worth 
the sacrifice of a single Pomeranian soldier. 

For days after the present movement began it was the fashion of 
the London correspondent of country journals to assure his readers 
that any appearance of excitement was delusive, and as I happened to 
be the first who took up the Speaker’s challenge, I was treated as the 
victim of a midsummer madness. These correspondents were quite 
right as to their own field of observation. But that field was not the 
world, was not even the country. These gentlemen may be very useful, 
if their readers remember that they are only repeating the gossip 
picked up in lobbies and smoking rooms, and that outside these there 
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is a wide circle of opinion—opinion which is intelligent and influential , 
—of whichthey know nothing. It has proved so in the present instance. 
Clubland was all but unanimous, and they reflected its views. It was 
extremely inconvenient for various reasons that the country should be 
stirred, and it was therefore dogmatically asserted that it cared 
nothing for the whole matter. Was not Lord Salisbury, strongest 
and bravest of Foreign Ministers, at the helm ? Was not the European 
concert in active operation? What more could be done, or indeed 
desired, in this best of all possible worlds? Meanwhile if the people 
did not speak they observed and they reflected ; while they were musing, 
the fire burned (and now, to use the old Psalmist’s words) they speak 
with their tongue. 

Whether, even now, there is a clear perception of the extent to 
which the character and influence of Great Britain are involved in 
the matter, is open to very serious doubt. Passion is at white heat, 
but mere sentiment, whether of indignation at the tyrant or of 
sympathy with his victims, however natural and laudable, is not 
statesmanship. It is affected, rightly affected, by the outrage done 
toour common humanity, but it does not take the trouble to appraise 
the exact measure of our national responsibility, nor does it care to 
inquire how far our national status is likely to be affected by the. 
decision that is reached. Sober-minded politicians will be more 
affected by considerations of this nature, and they are certainly those 
which must be pressed home upon every statesman. -This is not 
one of those occasions on which a nation can stand by with the 
cynical and scoffing question, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ Our 
own honour is at stake, and what some seem to value more than 
our honour, our influence and position in the world. 

It is not necessary here to repeat the long and melancholy story 
of that Berlin treaty which at the time was said to have brought us 
peace with honour, but which it is now seen scattered seeds of disaster 
and trouble, whose harvest we are reaping. The connection between it 
and the present Armenian persecution is too direct and obvious to 
admit of doubt or require demonstration. Had the treaty of San 
Stefano been confirmed, the crimes which have shocked all Europe 
could never have been perpetrated ; and as on Great Britain rests the 
responsibility for tearing up that treaty, on her must come also a 
large measure of responsibility for the crimes resulting from this 
fatal indulgence to the Turkish tyrant. Alas! the memory of that 
ill-advised act has haunted our diplomacy ever since, and it paralyses 
its efforts still. This is one of the facts that must be borne in mind 
in shaping the policy which is to deal with this emergency. In 
some way or other its evil effect has to be counteracted. But how- 
ever this is done, it is, at all events, clear that the whole transaction 
has fixed on us obligations which we cannot evade. 

But if there are any who.are inaccessible to an eppeal of this kind, 
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there is another of an entirely different character which it is impos- 
sible to ignore. The Sultan hardly conceals the fact that his action 
is a distinct defiance of Great Britain. It is Great Britain which has 
sought to check him in the exercise of his murderous proclivities, and 
it is her policy which he has been endeavouring to circumvent, 
unfortunately with only too much success. He will humiliate himself 
before Russia, he will intrigue with Germany, he will send his ribbons 
to French statesmen, he will even try to conciliate Austria in order 
that he may be able successfully to defy Great Britain. Unfortunately 
these Continental Powers have shown themselves only too ready to 
fall into line and to support him in his resistance. We have been 
assured over and over again that Great Britain is without a friend on 
the Continent, and, it must sorrowfully be said, if she has any they 
are very slow to act in her support. It is in vain that the sympathy 
and aid of the Great Powers have been sought; in vain that we have 
waited upon their convenience, until that waiting has come very 
near to a humiliation to ourselves ; in vain that such excessive stress 
has been laid upon the European concert that it might almost seem 
as though we were afraid to call murder murder until the European 
concert had first given us permission to speak the truth; in vain 
that this European concert has, in fact, been exalted into a very 
demigod, on whose fiats the statesmen and people of this free nation 
must wait in humble submission. The more our statesmen have 
sought thus to clear themselves of any suspicion of selfish aim or 
sinister purpose by consultation at every point, the more cold and 
chilling has been the response which they have received. If this were 
to be the end, and the Sultan, resting upon the indirect help which 
he receives from other Powers, were able to laugh to scorn the remon- 
strances of Great Britain, it is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
blow which would be given to our national influence. The present 
insulting attitude of the Sultan may seem ridiculous enough looked 
at from one side. But there is another side of a very different 
character. Here is a monarch who sits on his throne solely in 
virtue of the tolerance of other Powers, assuming the airs of a 
mighty prince who can afford to meet sober and rational remonstrance 
with lies and insults, can pose as the victim of misrepresentation and 
calumny at the very time when his deeds are crying to heaven for 
vengeance, and secure in the immunity which he enjoys through 
the mutual jealousies of those who ought to suppress him and his 
crimes, can still persevere in his career of cruelty and blood. The 
spectacle is too ludicrous, but, alas! this miserable caricature of a 
monarch is able to work his own will. Our Government may enter 
its protests, and this may be soothing to our consciences, but it is 
humiliating to the last degree. What it really means is that England 
has parted with the power which she wielded when Milton sang, 
and Cromwell, ‘before whose genius’ (to use Macaulay’s words) ‘the 
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young pride of Louis and the veteran craft of Mazarin stood rebuked,’ 
and ‘ whose imperial voice arrested the sails of the Libyan pirates 
and the persecuting fires of Rome,’ interposed on behalf of the perse- 
cuted Piedmontese, and that on the suggestion of our modern 
Imperialists. For her own sake as well as for the sake of those who 
are looking up to her for protection, England is bound to see that 
her remonstrances have another and a different issue. 

The first and most essential condition of this is, that we get rid 
both of the party and international intrigues which in reality make 
the capital on which the Sultan trades. So far as our internal 
affairs are concerned, our first business is to lift the whole question 
out of the region of party strife. Our one concern should be to put 
an end once and for ever to the possibilities of Turkish despotism. 
How that may best be secured is a problem which statesmen have to 
solve. It is ours to make it clear to them that it must be done, 
and that no apology will be accepted for failure, or at all events 
until every possible method has been exhausted. It is simply 
pitiable to find men trying to turn the incidents of a crisis like this 
to the advantage or disadvantage of any particular statesman. Policies 
must be judged, but it should be on their own merits, and not on their 
bearing on the interests of a particular leader or party. It is for this 
reason that I personally welcome the letter which Lord Rosebery 
addressed to myself. That does not mean that I agree in every word 
or in every opinion, but simply that I approve of his attitude as worthy 
of a statesman occupying his distinctive position as leader of the 
Opposition. When Mr. Gladstone raised his trumpet voice in 1876 
he was not hampered by his relation to a party, and yet his work 
had hardly commenced before the Prime Minister of that day took 
fright and treated the whole as an attack upon the Government. 
Much more certainly would this have occurred had Lord Rosebery 
put himself forward as the leader of any opposing policy. 

Never indeed was there a subject in relation to which a party 
strife would be more utterly discreditable. Unfortunately there are 
those who seem unable to contemplate any subject except through 
party spectacles. They are so intent upon the battles of factions, 
and even of individuals, that they seem to forget that there are 
numbers of earnest politicians in the country, who care little or 
nothing about the personnel of a ministry, but who are intensely 
anxious as to the success of principles. They have no axe of their 
own to grind, are far removed from the temptations of place, have 
not even the faintest desire for a title. Naturally they are disgusted 
by the intrigues of the lobbies and the log-rolling of journalists. It 
is these unselfish politicians who are the strength of the present move- 
ment, and they are determined that it shall not have a party character. 
It is bad enough that the Armenians should suffer from the jealousies 
of contending potentates. It would be worse still if they were sacri- 
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ficed to the ambitions of English parties. But it would be worst of 
all if their cause were to be prejudiced by intestine dissensions in the 


English party which specially prides itself upon undertaking the 


defence of its interests. In saying this, I do not for a moment mean 
to suggest that any Foreign Secretary ought to be sustained in power 


‘regardless altogether of the character and success of his policy. 


Speaking as a Liberal I must express my strong opinion that any 
attempt to promote the interests of Liberalism by an Armenian 


‘agitation would be impolitic in the highest degree. If we are to help 


these unfortunate people, we must have a singleness of eye. The 
law holds good here: we cannot serve God and Mammon. 

But the second point which I wish to emphasise is not less im- 
portant than the first. Personally, I do not share the anxiety which 


‘so many express as to the possible results of our taking an independent 


position in defence of Armenia. Every one outside diplomatic circles 


ought to speak with extreme reserve on such a point, since his know- 
ledge of the situation must necessarily be very restricted. But it 


would require a good deal to convince me that the European Powers 
could ever be brought to unite to save the Sultan from the righteous 


penalty of his own misdeeds. Their bond of union is distrust of 


England rather than sympathy with Turkey, and it is hard to under- 
stand how, with views so divergent that they must necessarily become 
antagonistic as soon as any positive action was attempted, they could 
agree on measures of hostility to this country. It is, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful whether any resistance would have been offered if 
Great Britain, having invited the other Powers to unite in repressive 
measures and been refused, had taken independent action. 

Be this as it may, it is eminently desirable that a work of 
humanity in which all the Powers are interested, should be undertaken 
by them conjointly. It is idle to deny that the chief difficulty in 
our way is the distrust and jealousy of Great Britain which evidently 
prevails on the Continent and perhaps especially in Russia. Russia 
has certainly been the most powerful obstacle to the success of our 
policy. Her representatives have hitherto thwarted us at every point, 
and there is no reason to hope for anything different until some 
better understanding is established between us. I venture to 
think that it should be the aim of our statesmen to secure this. 
Diplomacy has not yet exhausted all its resources. But if it is to suc- 
ceed it must be prepared to exercise trust in order that it may inspire it 
in return. Russia is in no sense our natural enemy. It is not even an 
ancient foe. The policy which began with the Crimean War set aside 
the best traditions of our Foreign Office, and our action at the Berlin 
Conference fostered the antagonism which had thus been engendered 
between two hitherto friendly peoples. That alienation and rivalry 
must cease, or there is little hope forthe Armenians. The Berlin Con- 
vention blocks the way. The obstacle ought to be removed. If our 
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Government are unprepared for this, what is the alternative? We 
are told that everything possible has been done, and now that we have 
simply to wait until the European Powers come to a different mind. 
Advice more cowardly and pusillanimous could hardly be tendered, and 
it is safe to say that the English people are not in the mood to brook 
such a confession of impotence. We can at least withdraw our 
Ambassador, and so cease to play our part in consultations which 
have too much the character of a farce, and at the same time save 
ourselves from giving any sanction to so detestable a rule. What 
further action we take must be determined by events. No sane man 
counsels war, but to say that we will do nothing that would lead up . 
to it is to make war a certainty. Even were we compelled to act 
alone, Great Britain is not so impotent as some would fain represent 
her. But for myself I have no love even for splendid isolation ; I 
long to see the end of the insane jealousies which have separated 
Russia and this country, and I believe that the establishment of 
better relations between these two great peoples would inaugurate a 
new era in the history of the world. 
J. GutnnEss ROGERS. 
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II 


By THE Ricgut Hon. THE EARL or MEATH 


‘CONSTANTINOPLE Riots. Further details of massacres. Six thousand 
defenceless people murdered.’ So run the headlines of a sober, 
unsensational, leading newspaper, appearing this 9th day of September, 
in the year of our Lord 1896. 

Six thousand defenceless people murdered! One’s breath is 
taken away if one thinks of the meaning of these words. If 6,000 
people had passed away within a few days by the visitation of God ; 
if they had died of, say, the cholera, or of any similar deadly disease ; 
if they had suddenly been swallowed up by an earthquake, or had 
been overwhelmed, as sometimes has occurred in China, by a gigantic 
flood, we should all have been horrified; but to be murdered, and 
murdered in cold blood by their fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens, 
suddenly and without warning, not in China or in some far-off, 
semi-civilised or uncivilised land in Asia or Africa, but in Europe, 
and in a capital largely inhabited by Europeans, under the very walls 
of the palace of their sovereign, to whose ears their dying shrieks 
may quite possibly have reached, within sight of the Embassies 
representing the most powerful and most civilised countries of the 
world, and under the very eyes of the police and soldiery paid by 
them for their protection and defence, but who, under the spell of 
some mysterious influence, stood passive spectators of these horrible 
scenes of carnage! What more sickening and ghastly story of 
wholesale murder is it in the power of the imagination of man to 
conceive ? 

One has to return in thought to the awful massacres of St. 
Bartholomew, when a sovereign hounded on his soldiery to the destruc- 
tion of his own people, for a parallel to the fearful situation which 
now reigns in Constantinople. But this dreadful crime occurred 
more than three centuries ago, and it might have been hoped that 
the world had made some progress since those days. 

Let it, not be said that the 6,000 men suffered for the crime 
committed by some twenty-five of their co-religionists in seizing by 
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violence the Ottoman Bank and in hurling bombs at the Turkish 
soldiers. . 

These few misguided men were responsible for their own crimes 
and assuredly deserved punishment, but what had the innocent 6,000 
done that they should be massacred in cold blood? As well say that 
because some Protestant Englishmen have been wounded by the 
bombs of Roman Catholic Irish dynamiters, that therefore it would 
be legitimate for the British to massacre 6,000 Irish Roman Catholics 
in the streets of London. 

The Sultan is directly responsible for these murders, and should 
not be allowed to escape from the just punishment of such an awful 
crime. When massacres occurred in Armenia it was possible for him 
to plead inability to restrain the passions of his Mohammedan subjects 
in distant portions of the Empire. He could urge that inefficient 
police and undisciplined soldiery far from the restraining hand of his 
centralised power had broken loose from his control, and, excited by 
their Mussulman fanaticism, had committed crimes in the heart of 
Asia which he greatly regretted and which should never be repeated. 
He might, I say, plead this in extenuation of the horrible massacres 
in Asia Minor which have justly excited the wrath and indignation 
of Europe, though every indication has gone to show that, far from 
restraining his soldiery and officials in these distant regions, he directly 
encouraged them in their bloody work of massacre; but no such 
excuse can be made in the present case. 

The Sultan of Turkey, whatever may be his power in the distant 
portions of his Empire, is certainly supreme and all-powerful in his 
own capital. He surrounds himself with the most trustworthy and 
best disciplined men both in the army and in the police. It is 
notorious that nothing can take place in his capital without his being 
instantly acquainted with it. His spies are in all parts of the city, 
and report direct to him the conversation and movements of all 
suspected persons. A revolutionary movement in which so many 
persons were engaged as in the attack on the Ottoman Bank could 
hardly have been organised without some intimation of the intention 
of the conspirators having reached the ears of the Sultan through his 
numerous detectives, and in the excited state af the populace it would 
only have been natural to anticipate that some reprisals would be 
made by the Mussulmans on the Christians, if precautions were not 
taken to prevent them. 

Had the Sultan desired the massacre of the Armenian Christians 
in his capital he could not have planned a better course of action 
than to allow these twenty-five mad revolutionaries to carry out their 
foolish and wicked designs, knowing that the Mussulmans would 
certainly revenge the outrage, and that if the police and soldiers 
were held aloof from the disturbances for forty-eight hours, the dis- 
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‘contented and, from his point of view, dangerous Christian Armenians, 


the source of so much trouble and annoyance, would be wiped out of 


‘existence, and that he and his advisers would be freed for ever from 


their hateful presence in the capital of his Empire. It is impossible 
to say what actually occurred in the palace, but knowing the power 
of the Sultan, and the means at his disposal for becoming acquainted 
with all that was going on in his capital, and for suppressing at once 


any riot or disturbance, and considering that murder was permitted 


to go on practically unchecked for some forty-eight hours, and that 
6,000 men lost their lives during that time, almost within sight of 
the palace of the all-powerful autocrat, the man who can acquit him 
of some share in these atrocious crimes must indeed be gifted with 
a charitable spirit. 

‘The Assassin who sits on the throne of Turkey. . . . Him whom 
I wish always to call the Great Assassin.’ 

Such are the terms applied in recently published letters by Mr. 
Gladstone to the Sultan. To most men the name will not appear 
exaggerated or undeserved. 

Righteous as is the indignation which we may feel towards the 
Assassin on the throne, we cannot, in justice, forget that there are 
exalted and distinguished personages in other countries who cannot 
be exonerated from all blame in regard to these massacres. We know 
from the despatches published in the official Blue-books that the Prime 
Minister of England was prepared after the first massacres of Armenians 
in Asia Minor to have put a stop, if necessary by force, to any recur- 
rence of these horrors, had he received the smallest encouragement 
from the great European Powers, and that he reluctantly desisted from 
interference on hearing that Russia would not only not assist 
England in her efforts to stop further massacres, but would resent any 
independent action on her part. It has been stated, with what truth 
I know not, that private approaches were made by the Government of 
Great Britain to that of the United States (whose people had shown 
marked sympathy with the victims of persecution, and whose mission- 
aries had been eye-witnesses of many atrocities, and had personally 
suffered from the disturbed state of the country), and that Lord 
Salisbury declared his readiness to risk the dangers of foreign hostility 
could he be assured of the support of the Republic of the West, but 

that such an assurance could not be given, as American traditional 
policy did not permit the Republic to entangle herself in European 
alliances, or to take any part in the political affairs of the Old 
World. 

Whatever others may have done, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain has, at all events, performed his duty. Short of plunging his 
country and Europe into a general war for the sake of the Armenians 

-—an act of quixotic madness, which even such a righteous cause 
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would have failed to justify—he could not have done more. If he 
- has failed to bring about a concert of Europe for the purpose of com- 
pelling the Turk to cease his murders and brutalities and to conduct 
himself like a civilised being, the fault lies not with Great Britain, 
- but with those Powers whose selfish jealousy forbids them to combine 
with their neighbours in enforcing peace and respect for law and order 
on the bloodthirsty tyrant of the Bosphorus. 

As I write,a telegram from Paris states that while at breakfast 
together on the journey from Breslau to Goerlitz, the German 
Emperor spoke with the Czar upon his approaching visit to France. 
His Majesty is said to have alluded to his projected stay in the French 
capital as a fresh pledge of peace, and then, referring to his late visit to 
Vienna, he announced that a complete understanding had been arrived 
at between Russia and Austria, with the object of effecting a pacific 
solution of the Eastern Question. In any case, the telegram con- 
tinues, the Czar stated that Russia and Austria would only ac- 
tively intervene in the event of any third Power endeavouring to act 
alone. 

Of course, this statement may be perfectly untrue, and may have 
its sole foundation in the brain of a Parisian reporter ; but if it be true, 
it means that whilst Russia and Austria decline to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Turkey, they will not permit any other Power to 
do so. 

In the meantime the blood of 6,000 men, murdered in Europe, 
in addition to that of the thousands who have already met 
their deaths during the last six months in the Sultan’s dominions 
on the other side of the Bosphorus, cries aloud to Heaven for ven- 
geance. 

How long will the populations of Christian Europe permit these 
atrocities to be committed with impunity by the crowned assassin of 
the Yildiz Kiosk ? 

His object is evidently to sweep from his dominions the hated 
Giaour—either by death or banishment. Having murdered 6,000 
Armenians, he is now deporting the rest to the inhospitable shores 
of Anatolia and to other distant portions of his Empire, where death 
awaits them either by starvation or at the hands of mobs of fanatical 
Mussulmans, who assuredly await their arrival. 

Encouraged by the jealousies between the Powers, which in the 
past have ensured him impunity, the Sultan seems to have become 
reckless. If he be permitted to destroy the Armenians, who can 
guarantee that in his madness he will not attempt similar violence 
against Christian foreigners residing within his dominions? Are we 
to wait for justice to be executed until he commits such a final act of 
murderous folly? In such a case, the one remaining satisfaction 
would be that this scene would be the last in the horrible drama, as 
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the Assassin, his throne, and his dynasty would once for all be swept 
from the soil of Europe amidst the universal execrations of an out- 
raged world. 

Let us hope that the Powers of Europe will awake to their respon- 
sibilities and anticipate such a fell catastrophe by deposing the reck- 
less Imperial madman before he can shed further blood, or finally 
exterminate the last remnants of an ancient Christian race. 


MEATH. 





III 


By Joun Burns, M.P. 


THERE is a time in the history of a nation like Great Britain, whose 
general interests are best served by permanent peace, when it should 
face dauntlessly, and with a heart of steel accept, the alternative even 
of war for a just, inevitable, and humanitarian act. towards a suffering 
people. 

Such a time and crisis have arrived for our common country over 
the Armenian atrocities. 

By doing the right thing boldly, through the inspiriting influence 
and contagious example of a speedy intervention, England can palliate 
the awful reproach that Europe has incurred, stop the flagrant 
injustice to Armenia, and avert the continued stain on our common 
humanity. Unless some step is taken by England somehow, a further 
policy of drift will be disastrous, and our masterly inactivity in the 
East will cause us to regret, perhaps in India, the day when our 
statesmen construed indifference as neutrality and desertion as 
diplomacy. Further delay on the Armenian Question will be 
dangerous for England’s prestige. The waiting upon others is 
inimical to her power and that strength amongst nations which have 
almost solely been sustained by the spontaneity and independence 
of her ‘ splendid isolation.’ 

The gravity of the last phase of the Eastern Question, serious 
though it be, is fortunately not accentuated by political partisanship. 
Our Ministry, without fear of men or favour for any particular 
method of intercession, can, if they have a prompt remedy, have a 
unanimous country at their back. Certain it is that other Powers 
are expectant of England’s lead. In them that attitude is instinctive ; 
because, as has been often proved, England is alone ‘the one free 
voice in Europe.’ The civilised world hopes and believes England 
will lead the way in telling the Sultan, and if necessary compel him, 
to cease the ruthless slaughter of an unarmed people. For less 
provocation England has often risked life and treasure. In her 
highest moral interests which have been assailed she should exercise 
her traditional responsibility and carry out the international obliga- 
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tion due to a weaker people from such a first-class Power. That the 
time for active intervention by some Power has arrived is beyond 
question. 

Whether through joint or by isolated action England does her 
bounden duty is immaterial. As the country to which oppressed 
people have always turned, and, I hope, will ever appeal, England is 
by virtue of her geographical situation and her political isolation the 
only Power that can take the initiative. I want that dutiful honour 
to be England’s, and in so being and doing save the Armenians from 
that effacement evidently now intended. Any objection that may 
have been urged for delay has been removed. Every corroboration 
of past massacre has been produced, and the horrors of the recent 
holocaust established. The universal denunciation of the character 
and extent of Constantinople murders compels England, failing co- 
operation from others, which is improbable, to chivalrously suppress, 
single-handed if necessary, the satanic lust for blood that the Sultan 
has displayed. 

A year ago, perhaps, active isolated intervention by England 


would have been premature and inexpedient, and might have led to. 


international complications. But since then in other crises activity 
in well doing led to arbitration over Venezuela. A flying squadron 
to deliver a firm message taught an Emperor the art of polite letter- 
writing whilst England was daring to curb her own rebellious Pre- 
torians in South Africa. These and other acts show that ‘ grasping 
the nettle’ within and without our Empire pays. But is this alarm 
as to the possibility of war through our intervention justified? I 
think not. The undue apprehension of war over the right issue has 
often, by the excessive fear of it, made war inevitable, and enabled 
the daring despotisms to exploit the nervous scruples of their more 
civilised neighbours and opponents. Less consideration for the 
material and commercial interests at stake, and a greater regard for 
the moral obligation, has by its transcendent influence averted what 
under less noble impulses and ideals, would have been forcible action. 

But why speculate upon results of intervention and hypothetical 
combinations of Powers and other complications when all the signs 
of the times point to practical unanimity ? The co-operation of the 
Powers through their ambassadors by the collective notes to the 
Porte on the 27th and 31st of August would of itself justify any 
action England may take, and cause the chief Powers, if diplomacy 
is not duplicity, to support her demands upon the Porte. The refusa} 
of France to hand over the bank raiders, our past waste of blood and 
treasure for Turkey, her indebtedness to England, all prove our 
bona fides. Whether or no, England, not for the first time, must do 
her duty, even thuugh it be alone, in demanding reforms. What 
those reforms may be can best be determined as recent past action 
and present negotiation determine, 
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If England for the moment specifically confines her action to 
the prevention of further outrages, and the concession of such: 
reforms or autonomy to Armenia as will secure its people there, and 
through the Turkish dominion, life and liberty, that temporarily will) 
suffice. 

And it is only because British aggrandisement is feared that some 
Powers do not join England. That fear dispelled by pledges, they 
will allow England to be the Garrison Police of Europe to keep the 
Turks in order. 

If doing this, however, should open up, as it may, the deposition 
of the Sultan, the repartition of Turkey, and the allocation of its 
dominions to other states in Europe, that must be faced. 

But I believe the cost of Europe’s armed peace, in the main due to 
the untenable position of Turkey, will very soon lead all the Powers 
to settle without war, perhaps by arbitration, as soon they must, the 
distribution of the Turkish Empire to better hands than those who 
now palter with its possibilities, plunder its people, and prey upon its 
resources. Pending that decision, which is inevitable, England would 
be supported in her attempt to secure an armistice from assassination 
for the Armenians. 4 

It does not need enthusiasm for the social and political aims of 
the Armenians as a people to justify their prompt rescue from their 
present condition on the part of England. 

I cannot enthuse over the Armenian. He is not an ideal subject 
for help or sympathy, but he is, with all his faults, human, and should 
not be hunted like a beast. That the Armenians are the least. 
favoured of the polyglot peoples that submit to, but do not accept, 
Turkish rule is true. 

I have no love for the Armenian, his Christianity is in many 
instances a cloak for crafty commercialism, his huckstering and 
usurious pursuits are incapable of defence. That he is the Jew of 
the East we know, and, like the Jew of the other hemisphere, he may 
look upon the Mussulman as his commercial Mecca and to prey upon 
him his religion. A dash of the vigour the Cretans recently dis- 
played would have been to his credit. The undue cultivation of the 
worst form of commercial spirit has evolved in the Armenian faculties 
that do not endear him to the Turk. We have the same thing 
under another name nearerhome. The Jewification of the Armenian 
is in no small degree the cause of the recent troubles; but that is 
no excuse for persecution as a preliminary to extinction. All this 
given and admitted, the senseless slaughter of otherwise innocent, 
if undesirable, people must be stopped. 

On the other hand, I do not share even now the wholesale 
‘denunciation of the Turks as a people. Not even the number of 
Armenians killed by them decides my opinion for intervention. I 
venture to believe that the ordinary Turks, if left to themselves, are 
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incapable of the organised brutality that, under the inspiration from 
their rulers, the dregs of its population have assisted in. 

The broad fact that tells with me is that, without sufficient cause 
er provocation, an Eastern oligarchy is plundering and murdering 
a section of its people under the corrupt domination of its pashas. 
Worse than this, they were secretly, then openly, now defiantly 
stirring up the fanaticism of its otherwise decent people, and for 
their own ends importing the most savage of their auxiliaries to carry 
out what the real Turkish people at Constantinople do not approve. 

The fact is, and the past and present history of the Ottoman 
Empire proves, that there are two Turks to be reckoned with : the 
governing element, which is nearly always criminal and corrupt, and 
the governed, who, considering their race, religion, and Oriental 
eustoms, are not the immoral replicas of their infamousrulers. Ina 
word, the autocracy of degeneracy which stands for government in 
Turkey has to be destroyed, and in its destruction the overtaxed, 
blackmailed, Turkish people would rejoice, and good administration 
for Armenia would begin. 

Turkey has for generations been in the hands of a brutal bureau- 
eracy. This official despotism that combines Oriental craft with 
Western hypocrisy, and both with Eastern vice, must go. Its puppet 
and embodiment, the Sultan, must be deposed. In the permanent 
interests of Turkey itself the Sultan and all his entowrage must be 
sacrificed, or, for lack of this, the Turks will provoke universal hostility 
and, as a nation, must disappear. 

As a Turkish proverb pertinently says, ‘ Their fish now stinks at 
the head.’ That ghoulish head must be severed to save the whole 
Eastern peoples from moral putrefaction, administrative decay, and 
social dissolution. 

How best and quickest can relief to the Armenians be given and the 
better Turkey saved from its wicked parts? For any one, not of the 
Government, it is difficult to say, and through the curse of our secret 
diplomacy it is difficult to suggest what to do. That is the business 
of our governors and parliamentary pashas, the Cabinet. The details 
of it is their work, its necessity is their mandate, and their political 
responsibility as an administration makes it their duty. 

When they will apply the vital spark of kindling action I cannot 
say. Europe is indignant, England is agreed, and it commands the 
only voice that can order the Porte to desist. Such an order 
given by our fleet in forcing the Dardanelles would suffice. This 
decisive act, once before taken for less justification than has recently 
occurred, would have created a situation the outcome of which would 
not be war, but the agreed dismemberment of Turkey. 

Risks must always be run. England was made and lives by them 
at home and abroad. . 

A bold venture would have exposed the bluff of the reptile Press 
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of Europe, and disclosed not a unity of Powers against England, but a 
rupture amongst them over the division of an empire that England 
alone can and must tumble to its doom. 

But what has come over our statesmen that they should hesitate 
even at strenuous mediation, when a real casus belli, as the condition 
of Armenia is, exists? Is their hesitancy and apprehension due to a 
knowledge of factors in the Eastern Question that the public do not 
possess ? If so, it is time the English people were informed, so that 
if the dread arbitrament of war alone will suffice, they should know 
it, and on that knowledge decide, or if a bargain with Russia is needed, 
discuss the terms, accepting or rejecting as humanity, not territory, 
decides. There have been few European troubles that possessed the 
justification for English initiative and collective action of the Powers 
which these massacres have furnished. Had some crisis been wanted 
for reasons of la haute politique, it would have arisen and been created 
over the matrimonial alliance of some petty prince with another 
member of a royal house, and war would have been declared ere this. 
Had some irritable ambassador had a violent dislike to another, means 
would have been found for the ‘ suspension of friendly relations.’ 

Had the Sultan been at Coomassie instead of Constantinople, at 
Zanzibar or Khartoum, or anywhere else than in his lair at Yildiz 
Kiosk, the long fingers of our commercial interests would have found 
some sordid trade reason for pulling him up, as our sailors say, with a 
round turn. Ifthe sanctified political exigencies of palm oil, cotton, 
and trade gin have driven us to the splendid and heroic audacity 
that has marked some of our expeditions, and often illumined the 
pages of our history, we have yet, I am certain, conscience and 
courage enough for the rescue of millions of human beings from a 
cruel and obsolete despotism. 

Surely in the heyday of our naval supremacy and military 
preparedness, our statesmen have the firmness to indicate what our 
sailors and soldiers would cheerfully do and dare ? 

Over the Armenian atrocities there has been greater incentive for 
interference than evoked the courage of the Crusaders. In some 
form, in varying degrees, the subject peoples of Turkey have been 
oppressed by a continuity of crime in their rulers. What in more 
barbarous times we could have tolerated, we now must take active 
steps to suppress. 

I decline to accept the view which recent events have seemed to 
justify, namely, thatwomenand children, the aged, and the deliberately 
unarmed, must continue to be killed in Turkey because the armed 
giants of Europe are jealous as to who shall be the first or last to 
stay the murderer’s hand. 

Have the ‘ Big Battalions’ taken the other side and now become 
the bodyguard of his-Satanic Majesty the Sultan? Is it safer for the 
Great Assassin to ply his murderous mission with an armed host 
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surrounding him, while he, in proportion to their strength, craftily 
exploits their rival plans, their hidden antagonisms, and their secret 
policies? If this be so, England, exempt from territorial aggrandise- 
ment in that part of Europe, is driven to plainly telling the other 
Powers that, in their desire to divide the Turkish dominions in the 
future, they must help to stay the annihilation of its people in the 
present. 

If war is out of the question singlehanded and collective deposi- 
tion impossible, these do not exhaust the versatility and resources of 
the potential Pitts and embryonic Cromwells who aspire to direct 
our policies and govern our Empire. I at least await their action 
with some degree of doubt. But if they can prove that their hand 
is stayed because intervention will mean the intensification of 
Armenian massacres and universal persecution, we perhaps will have 
to wait. But how long? Judging by recent references to the im- 
potency of England, Armenia is always to be the theatre of atrocity 
because some statesmen and journalists regard England as weak and 
as nervous as themselves. 

But at least the convening of a conference of the Powers is 
possible. Let the world know which nation shields the Sultan, and 
what for. Let England at that conference or now boldly exploit for 
humanity the real divisions amongst the Powers, with a full know- 
ledge that some of them dare not attempt war abroad for fear of 
revolution at home, whilst at the same time subordinating those 
‘ British interests’ that a false pride and a mistaken policy have 
maintained too long in Turkey, and caused the present difficulty. 

The pity of it all is, that the impression created on Europe and 
the Porte by the spirited action of our Consul at Constantinople was 
allowed to pass away. It was the plucky preliminary of further 
action by his superiors at home ; at least it foreshadowed what their 
policy should have been. 

The withdrawal then or even now of our Ambassador, and the 
substitution of an admiral with an hour’s notice for all four-footed 
beasts to vacate Yildiz Kiosk and a bombardment if reforms were not 
granted within an hour. Audacious well-doing would have solved the 
situation. 

The Concert of Europe, however, is to be waited upon, and the chief 
element in it, as I regard England to be, must await, I suppose, another 
tragedy to invoke its aid. If that should come—and vacillation is its 
chief stimulus—then even with the Powers against us, but America 
and out colonies helping England, the Sultan must be thrown from 
that pivotal position he now occupies, and from which he has dex- 
terously lured, or drawn to his side, or kept neutral, the very forces 
and powers that, in preserving their diplomatic balance, sent the 
Armenians to their fate and made a murderer master of the Eastern 
Question. 


Joun Burns. 
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IV 


By Proressor H. ANtHony SaLmMont 


Tue darkest record in the pages of modern history is unquestionably 
that of the reign of Abdul Hamid. What is still more lamentable is 
the fact that an indelible stain blemishes the fair repute of European 
chivalry and honour. With all the boasted claim of Western nations 
to civilisation, culture, love of justice and humanity, and the protec- 
tion of the oppressed, they have of late remained inert witnesses of 
the most barbaric treatment that a subjugated people ever received 
from its rulers. All this notwithstanding that the six Great Powers 
stand pledged by treaties to afford protection to the persecuted 
subjects of the Sultan. But they have continued passive, lest by 
active intervention some spoke may thereby be put in the wheel of 
their political machinery. 

It is true that the Powers, following the lead of Great Britain 
and Russia (I do not mention France, for her latter-day statesmen 
have made her the puppet of the Tzar), made strong representation last 
year tothe Sultan. This was followed by several others. Every one is 
now acquainted with the result. His Sultanic Majesty, after months 
of tedious exchange of polite remonstrances, granted some modified 
reforms—on paper. This, be it understood, he took the precaution to 
make publicly known to the world, and especially for the edification 
of his wretched subjects, as voluntarily ‘emanating from the fountain 
of his limitless mercy and boundless love for his people!’ Despite the 
apparent absurdity of the whole affair, the representatives of the 
Powers were constrained to make a virtue of necessity and accept this 
magnanimous concession. Months elapsed and not a sign was made 
as to putting this into force. On the contrary, the officers and 
officials at whose instigation and by whose aid the atrocities in 
Armenia took place were decorated and promoted. 

The tone of the press on the Continent has been, throughout the 
period of the sad occurrences, modified and extremely cautious. But, 
on the other hand, I venture to ask what real good has accrued from 
the voluminous writings in this country and the tirades made against 
the Sultan and his Government. Worse than nothing. Abdul 
Hamid retaliated: by a repetition of his former dark deeds of blood ! 
Numerous indignation meetings were held, eloquent platform speeches 
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were delivered, and every feasible step was taken to prove that 
the feelings of Christian England were outraged at the merciless 
slaughter of so many thousand Armenians. Surely, no greater or 
more influential and representative meeting was ever held than that 
which took place at the St. James’s Hall last year in May! Yet, 
after the lapse of fifteen months, over five thousand Christians are 
butchered by orders of the Sultan within a stone’s-throw of his fast- 
ness, Yildiz, and actually within sight of some representatives of the 
European Powers. Can history furnish a greater outrage upon the 
honour of the civilised human community ? 

With regard to the St. James’s Hall meeting, I venture here to 
state briefly that it is my firm conviction that (1) had the speakers 
refrained from attacking the Muhammadan faith; (2) had they 
expressed the desire for the introduction of general reform in Turkey 
(both to Christians and non-Christians alike); (3) had a formal 
resolution been passed appealing to the other Powers to support 
Great Britain in taking immediate measures to compel the Sultan 
to carry out those reforms—long ere now the desired end would 
have been attained. This would have contributed, in a great 
measure, to lubricate much of that friction which has since existed 
between Great Britain and the Powers over the Turkish Question. It 
would have helped to allay the discontent of the Muhammadans and 
brought about peace and contentment throughout Turkish dominion. 
That meeting, with all its subsequent appendages, had a baneful 
effect! It increased the madness and fury of the bloodthirsty 
Sultan, roused the suspicion of foreign politicians, and augmented 
the hostility of Russian statesmen to this country. 

The question of imminent importance at present is to consider the 
manner in which this complex problem can be solved. Affairs have 
now reached so acute a stage that unless some speedy solution be 
found a disastrous European war is inevitable. It must be evident 
to all that the persecuted suffering subjects of the Sultan are deter- 
mined to maintain their present attitude, and will not rest until they 
get the much-needed reforms. The voice of the leaders of the reform 
movement has had a telling effect. Committees have sprung up in 
every part of the Turkish Empire. Some of these are absolutely re- 
volutionary, as has been proved; but their action was independent 
of the leaders of the Central Committee at Paris. The power of the 
latter has grown to enormous dimensions, and I have the best 
authority for stating that these have the support of the bulk of the 
Turkish Army officers. Indeed, with the exception of a small minority 
(who surround the Sultan), every inhabitant of the Empire secretly 
supports the league of reform. 

The only solution of the difficulty—the only means of checking 
the flow of bloodshed in perturbed Turkey—is the immediate depo- 
sition of Ahdul Hamid! Tn this idea the Press and public of this 
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country are unanimous. On the other hand, no practical suggestion 
has been offered as to the manner of procedure. It is true some 
have advocated that England should, single-handed if needs be, effect 
the dethronement. Such a step without some understanding with 
Russia would be fraught with danger. I do not mean that this 
country in reality need fear any active opposition on the part of 
Russia or of the other European Powers. The Government of the 
Tzar knows right well that, by supporting Abdul Hamid actively 
against the will of the whole nation, Russia would defeat her own ends 
and jeopardise her policy in appearing as the champion of Turkey. 
The danger would really emanate from the people of the country 
themselves—I refer to the Muhammadan population. These— — 
although they have been equally the victims of misrule, and are in 
reality anxious to terminate the existing régime—would resent the 
active intervention of England, which they would regard as made on 
behalf of the Armenians and Christians alone. Unless these doubts 
be dissipated they would resort to arms, and—though powerless to 
withstand the power of Great Britain—they would avenge themselves 
upon the hapless Christians. I repeat what I have often said before, 
that it is much to be regretted that this country should have so 
strenuously striven to obtain redress for the Armenian sufferers, with 
such total disregard of the condition of the non-Christians of Turkey. 
But this may yet be amended. I rejoice at the fact that Mr. Glad- 
stone has latterly in one of his letters stated that it is not the 
Muhammadans who are to blame, but the Sultan. It would be 
beneficial if his lead were to be followed by others who have waged 
an incessant war against the creed of Islam. 

The time has arrived when the Young Turkey party should be 
fully recognised by the European Powers. Without their support, 
direct or indirect, nothing can be effectually or peaceably done. 
They, on the other hand, should have some countenance from 
one or more of the European Powers, so that when the hour arrives 
for them (especially those at Constantinople) to openly proclaim 
themselves opponents of the present régime, they may do so securely 
and effectively. They would, moreover, take the necessary means to 
ensure the fulfilment of reforms by Abdul Hamid’s successor. 

The deposition of Abdul Hamid could be effected in a single 
night without the shedding of one drop of blood ; for should it be felt 
that Europe would even only stand neutral the whole nation would 
openly rise, and the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the chief Turkish Muhammadan 
dignitary, himself would be at their head and readily grant the neces- 
sary fetwah for his deposition. In this connection I may add that, 
according to Muhammadan law, the edict of a few priests of Islam 
is all that is needed to dethrone the Kaliph and appoint a successor. 
Such was the case with the four former Sovereigns of Turkey who 
have been deposed during this century. 
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It is somewhat strange that in all that has been said regarding 
the deposition of the Sultan no mention has been made of his 
possible successor, and no reference made to the possible con- 
dition of the country after the event. Does this not show a heedless 
disregard of the future—with all its possible complications ? Does 
it not show the irresponsible ignorance of those who would at any 
cost have their country plunged in a hazardous situation ? 

It is both amusing and painful to reflect upon the conduct of a 
person who, while labouring under mortal fear and in imminent 
danger, seeks to dispel from his mind the inevitable evil by thinking 
of some fantastic good. Such has been the case with some of the 
leading men in this country over ‘the Eastern Question.’ At the 
time of the appearance in this Review of my article in May 
1895, the editors of two leading London morning papers expostu- 
lated with me for having so strongly shown the real condition of 
Turkey, intimating ‘that such exposures may lead to the re-opening 
of the Eastern Question, which is most undesirable at present.’ 
This wilful blindness is almost incomprehensible, and I even venture 
to say that its consequences are as disastrous as those of the conduct 
of people who imagine they see what does not exist. The con- 
duct alike of those who ignore a fact and of those who exaggerate 
it is reprehensible. 

I trust that I may be pardoned for referring to my past writings 
in this Review, but it may somewhat serve to emphasise what I feel 
it my duty now to say. As far back as May 1895 I declared that 
the persecuted suffering subjects of Turkey have at last realised that 
they must no longer hope for succour from Europe, and that they 
are determined to endure their sufferings no longer ; that they were 
resolved by themselves, unaided, to fight for liberty or die in the 
struggle. And this statement has since been fully realised. Mace- 
donia, Crete, Mount Lebanon, and again the Armenians, have risen in 
arms, and many thousands in truth have died in the struggle. 

The British nation and its Government have repeatedly been 
accused of seeking self-benefit at whatever sacrifice it may entail to 
others, and that self-considerations alone for the purposes of national 
aggrandisement sway the mind of public men in this country. 
There may be some amount of truth in the indictment. On the other 
hand, can the other Christian nations of Europe plead guiltless of 
the crime of aiding and abetting the shedding of the blood of thou- 
sands upon thousands of innocent lives in Turkey at the close of the 
nineteenth century? Should not France, once the mighty champion 
of Christendom, with all its historic chivalry, bow its head in shame 
for helping to support a cold-blooded tyrant upon his throne? And 
how can Russia—the avowed enemy, until within a year or so ago, of 
Turkey and of all oppressors of Christians—reconcile her former attitude 
with her present conduct in giving encouragement to that worthless 
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craven who has during his reign caused more suffering to his sub- 
jects than all his predecessors put together. 

In conclusion I will briefly summarise the opinions of one of the 
most influential leaders of the Young Turkey Party and the chief 
editor of La Jeune Turquie, of Paris, as expressed to me in a conver- 
sation a few days ago. He said: 


Present affairs in Turkey are replete with danger—not only as regards that 
Empire, but as threatening the peace of the world. The danger does not arise so 
much from the disturbances in the country as from the attitude of the Powers in 
connection therewith. Their apathy and contentment with diplomatic remon- 
strances (instead of taking decisive steps) have made affairs much worse than they 
would have been. It was thought that the matter would blow over. Mere pro- 
tests and threats had no effect upon the Sultan, who has become well acquainted 
with ‘ European representations.’ But things now have gone beyond all the arts of 
diplomacy. Further disturbance and massacres are inevitable! These sparks in 
Turkey will cause a European conflagration, the result of which God alone 
knows. The Muhammadans are wrongly accused of fanaticism. The idea is 
erroneous. They likewise cry out for reforms and are sick of the present Sultan. 
Moreover Muhammadans are always ready to submit to superior power, as is the 
case in India, Algeria, Egypt, and other places. 

As to the Sultan, he is possessed of intelligence, but he is in reality insane— 
and who would not be so after twenty years’ imprisonment at his palace, surrounded 
by adventurers and liars, knowing only what he is told? There is only one way 
to save Turkey, and save Europe thereby from a fruitless war; and that is by the 
deposition of Abdul Hamid. Why should not Queen Victoria, for instance, ask 
the Tzar, as a humane act, to agree to the deposition, for the sake of saving 
the heartless massacre of thousands of innocent helpless people? Such a step 
would be hailed with acclamation throughout the civilised world, no less than 
by the people throughout Turkey. 


The above is, with some reserve, what was said. I can only add, 
from my intimate knowledge of the forces at the disposal of and 
employed by ‘awakened Turkey,’ that nothing but the speedy deposi- 
tion of Abdul Hamid can possibly remove the danger which now 
threatens all the subjects of Turkey with destruction and Europe 
with a disastrous war. 


H. ANTHONY SALMONE. 
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THE foregoing articles, with which I have become acquainted 
through the kindness of the Editor, appear to me likely to attract 
the public attention, not only by ability and integrity, but by the 
remarkable diversity in the points of view from which the several 
authors approach the discussion, and the not less remarkable decision 
with which they arrive at a common conclusion: that conclusion 
being, that the ‘ situation’ in the East is intolerable, and that action 
with a view to a remedy has become indispensable, and ought not to 
be delayed. 

It may be worth while to remark that that situation, besides being 
intolerable, is unexampled. It is not without example that the 
Great Assassin, now Sultan of Turkey, should have defied all Europe : 
but on two occasions when he made the attempt, in 1876-7, and in 
1880, it cost him the severance of fourteen millions of people from his 
Empire, whereas his daring has now effected this defiance, up to the 
present point, with absolute impunity, and with triumphant success. 
In a witty and pungent sarcasm, Dean Swift set forth that, when ten 
men well armed enter into conflict with one man in his shirt, the 
man in the shirt is nearly sure to be beaten. In the present case, 
not indeed ten but six men well armed have fought with one man in 
his shirt, and that a very ragged one, but the man in the shirt has 
thus far been victorious, and has exhibited his consciousness of 
victory by the periodical repetition of his crimes now blazoned 
throughout the world. 

Nor (to do the six men justice) has this been because they were 
insensible to the enormity of the offences. On the contrary, though 
we do not know all, yet it has become known even to us on the out- 
side of all charmed circles, through channels which if accidental are 
authentic, that a remedy the strongest and most direct of all has 
been deliberately proposed and variously advanced in their delibera- 
tions, and has only failed to take effect through certain reciprocal 
jealousies, independent of the merits of this particular controversy 
before us. Now it may be laid down as a general rule that the failure 
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of strong remedial propositions is not a mere return to the status 
ante, but worsens the general position. They are sure to have become 
known to the criminal who is unhappily also a sovereign : their col- 
lapse is like an assurance of impunity: and that assurance of im- 
punity becomes for the time absolute, when the Six Powers cast aside 
their weapons of offence, and descend to the prosecution of an illimit- 
able diplomatic war, which has been based upon the method of still- 
born remonstrance, and which, not from fault of execution, but from 
the law of its nature, was doomed from the first to be, and to become 
with the lapse of time more and more, a thing pitiable and con- 
temptible. 

The last feature of strangeness, in this successful contumacy by 
the single hand, remains to be stated. When a particular sovereign 
defies the world, it is sometimes with the love and veneration, always 
at least with the assent and support, of his subjects. There is no 
evidence that the Sultan has any one of these props to sustain him. 
His people are not indeed permitted to express their sentiments ; but 
all the evidence before us is to the effect that as a body they, the 
Mahommedans as well as the Christians, are thoroughly disaffected. 
The motive power, which has directed these atrocities, and is only 
watching the movement of the hand on the clock to direct more, 
consists in the Sultan himself, sitting in the Yildiz Kiosk, with his 
dishes tasted lest his cook should poison him, and surrounded by ten 
or, as some believe, twenty thousand troops in his capital, whom, con- 
trary to his general practice, he regularly pays, feeds, and clothes, 
and on whom, rightly or wrongly, he thinks he can rely. 

Such is the unexampled character of the Eastern controversy in 
its present phase. The interrogation, however, of the hour, to which 
the British nation is from day to day heaping mountain high the 
materials of an affirmative reply, is whether, besides being unex- 
ampled, it is alsointolerable. I venture to add that we have already 
passed the point at which a doubt could be raised whether the 
Eastern Question had been really opened or not. Quite apart from 
the present national movement, or its immediate consequences, opened 
that question is by the weight of facts, and so effectually opened that 
unless by the application of effective remedies it never can again be 
closed. 

Upon the humiliation, which Europe has been suffering for 
the last eighteen months through its diplomacy, the people of 
this country appear to be well agreed. They seem also to be 
of one mind in the belief that action is absolutely demanded 
by the intolerable character of the situation. Further they have 
no doubt as to the title of the Powers collectively, or it may be 
individually, to undertake such action; the ground or reason of it 
being found in the hideous character, and the vast. extent, of the 
Armenian massacres, together with the certainty that nothing but 
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fear on the part of the Assassin will prevent their indefinite repetition, 
For, though the wonder be scarcely less than the crime, it really 
seems as if he had marked out for himself as an infernal mission, even 
the extirpation of the race whose blood, as we understand, he shares ; 
and as if he would not consider his business was at an end until the 
last Armenian was at his last gasp. 

Now, the action which is contemplated is humane; and it is also 
of the class which is called humanitarian. But, as between nations, 
the fact that a given course is agreeable to humanity does not of 
itself amount toa sufficient justification for entering upon it. Neither 
is it enough to say that we have made a careful examination of means 
and ends, and are well convinced that the undertaking is within our 
power. But there is still something more that we lack : for we have 
not had the sword of the Almighty entrusted to our keeping, and while 
we are bound to follow and require humanity in our own house, we may 
not have a title to enforce it in the house of our neighbour. We 
ought therefore to examine whether our case is complete, and 
whether we have the specific rights and obligations, which suffice, in 
the case that may be before us, to invest us with a jurisdiction that, 
apart from these specific rights, would not properly belong to us. 

The specific right, then, which the Powers of Europe possess, and 
which entails a corresponding obligation, to prevent the recurrence 
of atrocious and wholesale crime in the Turkish Empire, is the right 
conferred, and the obligation imposed, by Treaty; let us say nomi- 
natim by the Treaty of Berlin. This right, and this obligation, 
attach to all the Powers. It is the shameless violation of it by Turkey 
which entails her liability as towards them all. There are two of 
them, however, from whom sound moral judgment would entitle us to 
expect a special forwardness. One of them is Russia, who by the 
Treaty of San Stefano had promised so much to the Christians. And 
the other is England, to whom unhappily were owing in a principal 
degree such shortcomings as attach to the Treaty of Berlin in com- 
parison with the Treaty of San Stefano. 

But while the argument for action as opposed to mere expostula- 
tion is under the Treaty of Berlin complete and even imperative 
for all the Powers, it cannot be too pointedly borne in mind that 
over and above everything which belongs to the five sister States, 
England is invested with an altogether separate right, and bound by 
an equally separate obligation, in which they have no share what- 
ever. Were the Treaty of Berlin swept to the bottom of the sea, 
the Five Powers would have no rights in the matter save those of 
generalised humanity. But, in that same contingency, the rights 
and obligations of England would remain absolutely unaffected, 
as she draws them, distinctly but cumulatively, from another source. 

It pleased us, in the year 1878, to conclude, without the inter- 
vention of the Powers, a separate Treaty with Turkey, which how- 
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ever became known to them before the transactions at Berlin were 
completed. It was thus tacitly accepted or allowed by them; but, 
whatever their attitudes in regard to it may now have been, it is 
absolutely binding as between the contracting parties. This Treaty 
differs from most others in two important particulars, of which the 
joint effect is, if I mistake not, to give a great amount of additional 
point and force to the obligations we have spontaneously incurred. 

The name of honour is one, which has often been abused in 
political discussion. It has been made a cover for miscarriage, for 
mistake, for crime. It has been profaned for evil purposes quite as 
much as the name of Liberty, even (perhaps) almost as much as the 
name of Order. But it is a great and a sacred name: and, where 
it can be invoked under a valid plea, the man who hesitates to 
make whatever sacrifices it may require, degrades both himself and 
the nature which he bears. 

Under the Treaty or Convention of 1878, a great advantage was 
obtained by Turkey; for England became engaged to defend not 
Armenia only, but the whole Turkish Empire in Asia against Russian 
attack. On the other hand, the Sultan undertook to reform his 
government in concert with England. So that we actually made 
ourselves in honour partakers of the government of those widely 
extended countries, and such we should have been in act, had the 
Sultan fulfilled his promise. He not only did not fulfil it. In 
Armenia, he read Reform to mean ‘ Massacre.’ The peculiarity of 
the Treaty was that his promise of reform was stipulated as being 
‘in return’ for the truly valuable engagement he had already 
obtained. Not only was the pledge broken, but it was broken after 
he had received actual and weighty value in return. 

The Armenians were no parties to the Convention. They have 
no treaty rights, no international existence. They are only men: 
for, though they happen to be also Christians, this does not affect the 
substance of the case. But who can deny with ‘ honour’ that, when 
we made this Treaty over their heads, we undertook not only heavy 
juridical obligations as towards Turkey, but also real and profound 
moral obligations as towards them ? 

But there is another enhancing consideration, which has not I 
think as yet been sufficiently borne in mind. We too in this Treaty 
took ‘ value received ;’ and we have it, so to speak, at this moment in 
our pockets. The Sultan made over to us, without limit of time, 
the occupation and administration, that is the virtual dominion, of 
the Island of Cyprus. 

Perhaps it may be said, and I might concur in the opinion, that 
Cyprus is of no value to us. But that reply is wholly foreign to the 
purpose. If it did not add to our strength or resources, it added, as 
we were told, to our prestige. It was boasted of in Parliament at the 
time as a territorial acquisition, and was highly popular. We cannot 
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now turn round upon it and declare it valueless. We took it as 
value, and as value we have now to abide by it in the present argu- 
ment. 

The case then stands briefly thus. 

We are entitled to demand of the Sultan the immediate fulfilment, 
under his treaty with us, of his engagements, and to treat his non- 
compliance as, under the law of nations, other breaches of treaty are, 
or may be, dealt with. 

We have in the face of the world bound ourselves to secure good 
government for Armenia and for Asiatic Turkey. 

And for thus binding ourselves we have received what we have 
declared to be valuable consideration in a virtual addition to the 
territory of the Empire. 

And all this we have done, not in concert with Europe, but by 
our own sole action, on our own sole responsibility. 

However we may desire and strive to obtain the co-operation of 
others, is it possible for us to lay down this doctrine: England may 
give for herself the most solemn pledges in the most binding shape, 
but she now claims the right of referring it to some other person or 
persons, State or States, not consulted or concerned in her act, to 
determine whether she shall endeavour to the utmost of her ability to 
fulfil them ? 


If this doctrine is really to be adopted, I would respectfully pro- 
pose that the old word ‘honour’ should be effaced from our dictio- 
naries, and dropped from our language. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The Editor of ‘Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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